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Tlie  Pulitzer ! 
is  a  symbol 
of  excellence. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  believes  that  a  newspaper  should 
not  strive  to  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  A  newspaper  should 
strive  for  the  standard  of  excellence  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
symbolizes. 

Clarence  Page  and  Lois  Wills  achieved  that  standard  of 
excellence:  Clarence  Page,  with  his  commentary  and  Lois 
Wills,  with  her  local  editorials.  For  this  outstanding  work, 
each  was  awarded  a  1989  Pulitzer  Prize.  These  are  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  Pulitzer  Prizes— seven  in  seven 
years— awarded  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  and/or  its  staff. 


Clmnnce  Page, 

Editorial  Board  Member 
and  Columnist 


Lola  Wma, 

Editorial  Page  Editor 
Previous  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
1963 


To  all  1989  Pulitzer  Prize  winners,  congratulations. 
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”WeVe  saving 
$10,000  a 
week  with 
our  NP  2299 
inserter.” 


Hiirik  Kcu  hclricss 
I  ^istrihutum  MiOuiijtT 
/\shur\  Park  Press,  \'.l. 


'That  translates  into 
over  $1/2  million 
a  year!’’ 

Ever  since  last  summer  when  Asbury  Park 
installed  its  NP2299,  the  word  has  been 
savings'  Savings  in  number  of  pjre-inserting 
runs.  Savings  in  reduced  downtime.  And  sav¬ 
ings  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

"Many  of  the  other  inserting  systems  we  con¬ 
sidered  were  less  costly  in  terms  of  purchase 
price,”  explains  Hank  Kachelriess,  "but  we 
recommended  the  Harris  Graphics  NP2299 
because  the  system  would  reduce  Sunday  pre¬ 
inserting  chores  from  five  runs  to  four.  TTiat 
meant  saving  over  $Vi  million  a  year!  So  when 
everything  was  tallied,  the  NP2299  was  the 
real  winner.” 

Asbury  Park  purchased  its  NP2299 exclusively 
for  pre-inserting.  And,  as  Hank  states,  "We 
use  it  for  20  into  1  constantly.”  Yet  the 
NP2299  really  saved  the  day  on  their  largest 
job  to  date — 37  inserts  in  a  Sunday  edition.  . 
"We  inserted  17  into  a  comic  carrier,  then  19 
more,”  Hank  recalls.  "Our  people  were 
simply  amazed!” 

Asbury  Park  also  is  amazed  with  the  NP2299’s 
ICON  (Inserter  CONtrol)  automatic  repair 
system.  Hank  says,  "ICON  has  saved  us 
countless  thousands  of  inserter  stops.  ICON 
really  saves  us  money,  both  at  the  pocket  and 
by  providing  us  with  up-to-the-second  infor¬ 
mation  on  inserter  running  status.”  That’s 
important  to  know  when  you’re  tracking  40 
different  zones! 

Find  out  how  the  NP2299  can  positively 
impact  your  paper — especially  your  savings 
account.  Contact  the  Director  of  Sales— 
Newspaper  Products  at  (5 13)  278-2651. 
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ANPA/TEC89 


VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH  2170 


HARRIS 

GRAPHICS 

BINDERY  AND  FORMS  PRESS  DIVISION 

4900  Webster  Street  •  Dayton,  Ohio  454 14 
(513)278-2651 
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7-11— International  Press  Institute,  Hotei  Intercontinental,  Berlin. 

10—  Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Conference  for  Journal¬ 
ists;  Fear,  Trust  and  Acceptable  Risk:  New  Challenges  for  the  Public 
and  the  Press,  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C. 

10-12- Newspapers  in  Education,  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas. 
10-12— Northwest  International  Circulation  Executives,  Conference,  Shera¬ 
ton  Cavalier,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

11 —  Civil  Rights  and  Journalism,  Conference,  Sponsored  by  Queens 
College  Journalism  Advisory  Board,  Equitable  Building  Auditorium, 
787  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

12-14 — Pittsburgh  Conference,  Sponsored  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Airport 
Marriott,  Pittsburgh. 

12-14 — Ontario  News  Photographers  Association,  Convention,  London,  Ont. 
14-17— International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Marriott's  Harbor 
Beach  Hotel,  Ft.  Lauderdale. 

17- 20 — Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies,  Hollywood  Roosevelt 

Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

18- 21— National  Cartoonists  Society  Reuben  Awards  Weekend,  Royal  York 

Hotel,  Toronto. 

19- 21— National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists,  Ramada  Inn,  Mystic, 

Conn. 

21-24— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence,  Portsmouth  Sheraton  Hotel,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

21-24 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Conference, 
Castle  Inn,  Orlean,  N.Y. 

30-6/2— International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  J.W.  Marriott  Hotel, 
Washington  D.C. 

30- 6/2 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Saint  John,  New  Bruns¬ 

wick. 

31- 6/4— Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Convention,  Sheraton 

Islander,  Newport  Beach,  R.l. 

JUNE 

10-14— ANPA/Technical  Exposition  &  Conference  Center  and  Rivergate 
Exhibition  Center,  New  Orleans. 

10-18— World  Congress  of  Newspaper  Publishers  &  International  Federation 
of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ),  Annual  Meeting,  New  Orleans. 
14-16— Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors,  National  Conference,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Seminars!  WorkshopsIClinics 

MAY 

10- 11— Inland  Press  Association,  Small  Newspaper  Seminar:  Economic 

Survival,  Hyatt  Regency  O’Hare  Hotel,  Chicago. 

11- 12 — Inland  Press  Association,  Seminar,  Keeping  the  Family  Business 

Healthy,  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare  Hotel,  Chicago. 

11-14 — Southern  Short  Course  (Photography),  Charlotte,  N.C. 

12—  ANPA,  Benefits  Planning  and  Administration  for  Newspapers,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

14-17 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Budgeting/New  Revenue  Sources, 
Greenville,  S.C. 

14-24 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Management  Center:  Media 
Leadership,  St.  Petersburg. 

18-19 — ANPA  Multicultural  Management  Workshop,  Omni  Georgetown 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

18- 19 — Inland  Press  Association,  Seminar,  Dealing  with  a  Changing  Work 

Force,  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

19- 20 — PrePress  Color  Workshop,  California  Polytechnic  State  University, 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

19-20— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Advertising  Seminar  &  Contest, 
Guest  Quarters,  Charlotte. 

21-23— SNPA  Editorial  Clinic,  Atlanta. 

21-24 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Basic  Computer  Graphics,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

21-26— American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program,  Reston, 
Va. 

21- 26— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writing  Center:  Poynter 

Teaching  Fellowship,  St.  Petersburg. 

22- 24 — ANPA/ICMA/NPRA  Workshop,  Managing  People  in  the  Circulation 

Department,  Omni  Georgetown  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

24-25 — NENA.  Workshops,  Effective  Newswriting.  Locations:  May  24,  Low¬ 
ell  (Mass.)  Hilton  and  May  25,  New  London  (Conn.)  Radisson  Hotel. 
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Arkansas  Journalist  of  the  Year.  Jack  Moseley,  editor  of 
the  Southwest  Times  Record  in  Fort  Smith  has  been  named 
Arkansas  Journalist  of  the  Year  by  the  University  of 
Arkansas  at  Little  Rock.  Moseley  was  recognized  for  his 
30-year  career  contributions  to  his  profession  with 
Scripps  Howard  and  Donrey  Media  Group  newspapers  in 
Texas  and  Arkansas. 

Southam  Fellows.  Four  newspaper  reporters  and  CBC 
Radio’s  first  correspondent  in  Latin  America  have  been 
awarded  Southam  Fellowships  for  study  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  the  1989-90  academic  year. 

Recipients  are:  David  Gollob,  based  in  Nicaragua  for 
with  CBC  Radio  News;  Elaine  Carey,  a  Toronto  Star 
features  writer;  Paul  des  Rivieres,  a  labor  reporter  for 
Montreal  Le  Devoir,  Anne  Mullens,  science  reporter  for 
the  Vancouver  Sum,  and  Andrew  Ogle,  science  reporter 
for  the  Edmonton  Journal. 

The  fellowships  have  been  offered  by  Southam  Inc. 
since  1962.  Winners  can  take  whatever  courses  they  wish. 

Asian  American  Issues  Awards.  The  Asian  American 
Journalists  Association  announced  the  winners  of  its 
Asian  American  Issues  Awards  at  its  recent  convention  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  Asian  American  Issues  Award  for  print  went  to 
Nancy  Cleeland  of  the  San  Diego  Union  for  her  series  on 
Amerasian  children. 

Other  award  winners  from  newspapers  were:  Evelyn 
Keiko  Iritani,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  first  place, 
print,  for  a  series  on  Japan;  Mary  Lee,  Patriot  Ledger, 
Quincy,  Mass.,  for  black-and-white  photography;  andl 
Akira  Suwa,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  first  place  for  color 
photography. 
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Iki  Face  Real  Issues. 
SII  Has  Solid  Answers. 


You^^  sa{^  I  cm  have  the  fauU  tolerance 
of  a  Tandeni^  sysient  and  sUU  use  PCs? 


^  VICTM  K 


CMvmi 

If  Mritcr-; 


CARACAS 


Q  So  when  does  aU  this 
•happen? 

A  It’s  all  hai^ni^  now!  See 
/\«our  PC  int^ration  products 
at  ANPA/IEC  *89  in  New  Orleans. 

Or  call  Sn  ri^t  now  to  schedule  your 
own  demonstration. 

QHow  can 
•answers 


jk  sn  now 

/»  (^ersyou  choice 

Uk  mil  1 1  iliiiii 

■^■Mtf^^oducts  that  give  you 
*  access  to  Tandem* 
fimlt  tolerance  and  the  deadline- 
I»oven  ^peed  of  our  fanKMis  Coyote* 
Editor  -  all  without  giving  up 
standard  PC  platforms. 


Q  You  mean  I  really  have 
•a  choice? 

A  See  for  yourself 
j\m  You  can  choose  m 
from  three  Coyote*/PC  a 

add-in  boards  (for  ■ 

IBM*  XT",  AT*  and  new  ■ 
MicroChannel" 
bus  computers). 

^  Or  you  can  order  IBM*^^^ 
P^*  computers  directly 
flwm  sn  with  Coyote* 
productivity  built-in. 
Sll’sfemilyofPC 
^  ^lA  solutions  includes 

our  full  line  (EXPORT' 
products  for  remote  PC 
access.  Not  to  mention  PCU,  a  new 
product  that  allows  interactive 
tw(Hvay  communication  between 
your  PC  local  area  network  and  a 
Tandem*  based  Sn  editmal  system. 


Mail  the  coiq)on  below  or 
call  today  fw  a  fi:ee  copy  (tf 
Solid  Answers  on  PC  IntegmUon. 

*74454744 


I  Yes,  IwantsfManswetsfrnnSIL 

I  □  Send  me  the  new  SII  white  papo^  on  PC 
Integration. 


I  □  I’m  also  interested  in  SII’s  new  generation  of 
I  interactive  pagination  products. 

,  □  Please  phone  me  to  schedule  a  demoiBtnitkm. 


Publication 


I  Address 


TeleiAione 


Rjl  System 
KJ  Integrators,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  13626,  Sacramento,  CA  95853 


Real  Issues.  SdidAnswersJ 


*SjnieiB  Integrators,  Inc.  Coyote  andSystem/SS  ire  registered  trademarks  ofSsetem  Integrators,  Inc.  “Beal  Issues.  3otidAMims."iaatfademarfcof8ystemlntegators,  Inc. 
IBM,  AT  and  P8/2  are  regi^red  with  and  XT  and  Micro  Ckannel  are  tradenwrked  by  lateniatkNuU  Badness  Machines  Corpon^km. 

Tandem  is  a  roistered  trademark  ofTandem  Computes,  Inc.  0 1989  Symern  Int^ndMS,  Inc. 
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Lee  scholarship  for 
Native  Americans 

Lee  Enterprises  has  endowed  the 
University  of  Montana  School  of 
Journalism  with  $60,000  for  scholar¬ 
ships  for  Native  American  journalism 
students.  The  money  will  be  given  to 
the  University  of  Montana  Founda¬ 
tion,  which  will  invest  the  funds  as  the 
Lee  Enterprises  Native  American 
Journalism  Endowment.  Proceeds 
from  the  investment  will  be  awarded 
annually  as  scholarships. 

Davenport,  lowa-based  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  created  the  endowment  at  the 
suggestion  of  Missoulian  city  editor 
Mary  Frances  Schjonberg. 

Telegram  &  Gazette 
publishes  first  copy 

The  first  edition  of  the  new  Tele¬ 
gram  &  of  Worcester,  Mass., 

was  recently  published. 

The  all-day  paper  is  a  result  of  the 
merger  of  the  morning  Worcester 
Telegram  and  the  afternoon  Evening 
Gazette.  Reporters  and  editors  from 
both  papers  are  working  together  to 
produce  one  newspaper  with  morning 
and  afternoon  editions. 

AP  is  offering 
series  on  careers 

The  Associated  Press  is  offering  a 
10-part  newspaper  series  entitled 
“Careers  in  the  ’90s,”  that  includes 
an  opportunity  for  reader  response. 

The  illustrated  series,  written  by 
AP  business  writer  Chet  Currier,  cov¬ 
ers  more  than  200 jobs.  It  is  scheduled 


for  use  starting  Monday,  May  1. 

Newspapers  will  also  be  able  to 
offer  their  readers  a  booklet  called 
“The  Associated  Press  Guide  to 
Careers  in  the  ’90s.”  This  64-page 
book  is  an  expanded  version  of  the 
series. 

Interested  members  are  asked  to 
contact  their  local  AP  bureau  chief  or 
call  AP  Newsfeatures  in  New  York  at 
(212)  621-1820. 

Sunflower  Group 
offers  package  buy 

The  Sunflower  Group,  an  Overland 
Park,  Kan.,  promotion  services  firm, 
is  offering  a  promotion  package  called 
“SunflowerOptions,”  which  gives 
marketers  the  option  to  select  dates, 
offers,  incentives  and  specific  news¬ 
papers  to  meet  their  needs. 

Through  SunflowerOptions,  the 
Sunflower  Group  coordinates  details 
between  manufacturers’  headquar¬ 
ters  and  their  field  sales  managers, 
and  then  handles  placement  of  the 
newspaper  ads. 

Three  are  named 
as  Master  Editors 

Three  veteran  editors  were  slated 
for  induction  into  the  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University-Carbondale  Master 
Editors  Flail  of  Fame.  They  were  to 
receive  a  “Golden  em”  award  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  Editorial  Association. 

The  inductees  are:  Jerry  Reppert, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Anna 
Gazette-Democrat',  J.R.  Small,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Daily  Register  in 
Harrisburg;  and  Ruben  “Rube”  L. 


Yelvington,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Mascoutah-based  Yelvington 
Publications  Ltd. 

SATW  ’89  directory 
is  now  available 

The  new,  updated  and  expanded 
1989  edition  of  the  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Travel  Writers  membership 
directory  is  now  available.  It  lists  the 
530  active  members  of  the  SATW, 
representing  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  travel  editors  (consumer  and 
trade),  free-lance  travel  journalists, 
broadcast  travel  reporters  and  pro¬ 
ducers  and  photojournalists  from 
across  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  seven 
foreign  countries. 

Directories  cost  $75  and  are  avail¬ 
able  upon  request  from  the  Society  of 
American  Travel  Writers,  1100  17th 
Street,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036;  telephone  (202)  785-5567. 

INAME  committee 
calls  on  ad  account 

The  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives’  retail  advertiser  relations  com¬ 
mittee  recently  made  a  call  on  Home 
Depot  Inc.  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  part  of 
its  continuing  target  account  calls. 

Funds  for  charities 

In  its  third  year  of  operation,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  Charities 
received  $400,694.62  from  1,398  con¬ 
tributors.  The  non-profit  corporation 
conducted  its  campaign  to  help  the 
city’s  neediest  people  from  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  1988  to  Jan.  15. 


Plea  to  commute  death  sentence  of  murderer  is  protested 


The  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald  took 
the  unusual  step  of  asking  editorially 
that  the  governor  commute  the  death 
sentence  of  a  man  who  murdered 
three  women  while  free  on  a  prison 
work-release  program. 

The  recent  editorial  drew  about  100 
phone  calls  and  several  letters  to  the 
editor,  overwhelmingly  protesting  it, 
according  to  editorial  page  editor  Joe 
Copeland. 

A  previous  poll  taken  by  the  Seattle 
Times  reflected  widespread  state 
support  for  capital  punishment. 

The  condemned  man  is  Charles 
Rodman  Campbell,  who  cut  the 
throats  of  his  victims  as  an  apparent 


act  of  revenge  for  their  testimony 
against  him  in  a  rape  trial. 

“Not  even  Charles  Rodman  Camp¬ 
bell  and  his  crimes  make  the  death 
penalty  right,”  the  editorial  said. 

The  editorial  contended  the  “com¬ 
munity  can  aspire  to  a  higher  standard 
of  behavior  than  retributive  violence. 
The  message  we  send  with  an  execu¬ 
tion  fails  to  protect  life.  It  says  that  in 
this  society  it’s  OK  to  resort  to  vio¬ 
lence.  It  tells  our  children,  in  effect, 
that  we  all  do  it.” 

Copeland,  who  wrote  the  editorial 
shortly  after  being  promoted  to  his 
position  at  the  Washington  Post- 
owned  daily,  said  it  emerged  from  an 


editorial  conference. 

Herald  publisher  Larry  Hanson 
told  AP:  "We  knew  we  would  catch 
some  heat  for  it,  but  that’s  what  we’re 
here  for.  We  just  decided  that  in  good 
conscience,  we  had  to  say  what  we 
believed.” 

Campbell  had  been  scheduled  to 
die  March  30,  but  received  a  stay  two 
days  before  that  date  by  the  U.S.  9th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  while  it  con¬ 
sidered  his  appeal. 

Gov.  Booth  Gardner’s  press  secre¬ 
tary,  Dick  Milne,  had  said  the  gover¬ 
nor  had  not  changed  his  mind  about 
supporting  the  execution. 
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And  a  yen.  And  a  pound.  And  a 
franc.  Every  second  of  every  trading 
day 

Reporting  currency  fluauations 
is  just  one  of  the  reasons  why  Reuters 
is  the  leading  supplier  of  business 
news  and  financii  data  to  markets 
worldwide. 

The  Reuter  Business  Report  and 
its  companion  service,  The  Reuter 
Financ^  Report,  draw  on  the  same 


news  and  data  that  corporate  decision 
makers  rely  on  to  keep  informed 
about  our  increasingly  international 
economy 

Tailored  to  the  needs  of  North 
American  business  pages.  The  Reuter 
Business  Report  provides  40,000 
words  a  day  of  international  and 
domestic  breaking  news,  analyses, 
features  and  columns.  The  Reuter 
Financial  Report  provides  constant 


updates  on  publicly  traded  companies, 
and  monitors  the  pulse  erf  the  market.s. 

Discover  the  value  of  subscribing 
to  The  Reuter  Business  Report  and 
The  Reuter  Financial  Report. 

Call  (212)  603-3576  for  a  free 
30-clay  trial. 
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The  challenge  of  technology 

Executives  attending  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Chicago  last  week  were  given  an  exciting  view  of  the  future 
and  challenged  to  explore  the  application  of  telecommunications  for 
communications  with  their  customers,  both  advertiser  and  reader. 
They  were  treated  to  alternating  periods  of  elation  at  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  these  new  techniques  and  gloom  at  the 
prospect  of  what  competitors  can  do  using  the  same  methods. 

A  year  ago,  the  ANPA  board  of  directors  saw  the  signs  on  the 
horizon  and  appointed  two  task  forces  to  study  the  issues:  The  first 
was  charged  with  figuring  out  how  computers  and  telephones  were 
likely  to  affect  readers  and  advertisers  during  the  next  five  years;  the 
second  was  charged  with  assessing  the  strategic  significance  of  the 
regional  telephone  companies  and  how  they  may  fit  into  the  picture. 

Frank  A.  Blethen,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  and  chairman  of  the  ANPA  telecommunications  com¬ 
mittee,  summarized  the  conclusions  of  these  task  forces  as  follows: 

“First,  technology  won’t  replace  us.  Our  readers  aren’t  about  to 
start  calling  up  electronic  newspapers  on  their  computer  screens. 

“Second,  there  is  no  single  competitor  that  will  crush  us  .  .  .  and 
no  single  bold  stroke  that  can  protect  us. 

“Instead,  we  face  a  collection  of  disparate  threats  that  already  are 
starting  to  erode  our  profits.  To  respond,  every  newspaper  will  have 
to  take  multiple  steps,  and  solutions  will  vary  from  market  to  market. 

“Third,  the  major  threats  to  the  newspaper  business  are:  Frag¬ 
mentation  of  media  and  markets;  targeting,  or  advertisers’  demand 
for  more  and  more  efficiency  and  measurability;  and  bypass — the 
trend  toward  developing  new  marketing  techniques  that  allow  com¬ 
panies  to  communicate  directly  with  their  customers  instead  of  using 
newspapers  and  other  media.  Of  these,  bypass  is  the  most  serious 
threat. 

“Fourth,  keep  your  eye  on  the  phone  companies.  They  are  big, 
resourceful  and  far  more  skilled  at  using  technology  for  a  competitive 
advantage  than  we  are. 

“In  the  same  vein:  Keep  your  eye  on  the  companies  using  telecom¬ 
munications  technology;  American  Express,  Citicorp,  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  could  become  serious  competitors,  especially  for  our  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues. 

“Finally,  use  technology  yourself,  especially  to  augment  your  basic 
business.” 

There,  in  a  nutshell,  is  a  description  of  what  faces  newspapers  in 
the  future.  Newspapers  have  proven  over  the  last  three  decades  that 
they  can  adjust  and  adapt  to  challenges.  Just  as  they  came  out  of  the 
era  of  hot  metal  and  into  offset  printing  and  computerized  typeset¬ 
ting,  they  are  once  again  faced  with  the  necessity  for  major  changes 
in  their  processes  and  techniques. 

Radio  didn’t  do  it.  Television  didn’t  do  it.  And  Mr.  Blethen  says 
technology  won’t  do  it.  If  newspapers  adopt  the  technology  available 
to  them,  that  statement  will  hold  true. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


USA  Today 
did  not 
alter  photo 

In  your  April  29  issue,  an  article 
about  electronically  retouched  photo¬ 
graphs  written  by  Staci  Kramer,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  director  of 
photo  technology  Robert  C.  Holt  III 
said,  "USA  Today  .  .  .  airbrushed 
debris  and  changed  the  color  of  the 
sky  in  a  photo  of  the  Challenger 
explosion.”  Later  in  the  article,  Ms. 
Kramer  reported  that  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  photographer  Robert  La- 
Rouche  wrote  (in  the  St.  Louis  Jour¬ 
nalism  Review,  March  1988)  about 
“USA  Today’s  digital  cleaning  of  the 
sky  around  the  exploding  space 
shuttle  Challenger.” 

Those  statements  are  blatantly 
wrong. 

What  is  more  troubling  is  that  no 
one  involved  in  this  story  —  the 
reporter,  Mr.  Holt  and  Mr.  La- 
Rouche,  nor  any  of  E&P's  editors  — 
bothered  to  check  the  facts  before 
publishing.  In  fact,  USA  Today  did 
not  even  publish  the  photograph  in 
question,  much  less  retouch  it. 

Our  policy  at  USA  Today  with 
regards  to  manipulating  photographs 
electronically  or  otherwise  is  —  and 
always  has  been  (as  has  been  reported 
in  numerous  stories  on  the  matter)  — 
simple  and  clear:  We  do  NOT  do 
that.  A  simple  phone  call  to  check  the 
facts  would  have  clarified  that  for 
your  magazine  and  your  readers. 

Richard  A.  Curtis 

(Curtis  is  managing  editor,  graphics 
and  photography,  at  USA  Today.) 


Electricians  hurt  in 
explosion  at  paper 

Two  electricians  were  hurt  in  a 
recent  fire  and  explosion  at  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News  that  severely 
damaged  the  newspaper’s  generators, 
temporarily  shutting  off  power. 

The  6  a.m.  electrical  explosion  also 
forced  the  evacuation  of  about  100 
employees  from  the  M-N’s  main 
office  and  knocked  out  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  building. 

Jack  Schneider,  the  paper’s  man¬ 
ager  of  information  and  systems  tech¬ 
nology,  said  the  two  men  were  help¬ 
ing  to  install  a  new  generating  system 
when  they  accidentally  triggered  the 
explosion. 

Both  victims  were  hospitalized  in 
stable  condition. 
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E&P  should  have  been  listed 


The  Future  of  Newspapers  Commi- 
tee  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  recently  published  a 
handbook  for  editors  on  the  new  tech- 
nology.  In  a  list  of  additional 
resources  on  Page  45,  Editor 
Publisher  was  omitted  unintention¬ 
ally. 

I’d  like  to  use  this  letter  to  gladly 


acknowledge  that  Editor  &  Publisher 
is  a  valuable  resource  for  editors  on 
technological  issues. 

Arnold  Rosenfeld 

(Rosenfeld  is  1988-89  chairman  of 
the  ASNE  Future  of  Newspapers  Com¬ 
mittee.) 


Corrections 


Owing  to  a  typist’s  error  in  “The 
case  of  the  missing  Coke  can,”  {E&P, 
April  29,  P.  18),  the  story  stated  that  a 
photo  by  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  pho¬ 
tographer  Ron  Olshwanger  had  been 
altered  on  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch's  Scitex  system. 

The  correct  wording  was:  “An 
electronically  altered  photograph  of  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  photogra¬ 
pher....”  The  prize-winning  photo¬ 
graph  was  never  altered.  The  newspa¬ 
per  altered  a  front-page  picture  of 
Olshwanger  for  its  March  31  edition. 

*  *  * 

An  “In  Brief’  item  in  the  April  1 
E&P  incorrectly  identified  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  Sturgis  Journal.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  in  Michigan,  not  Arkansas. 

*  *  * 


A  photograph  that  ran  with  an 
April  29  story,  "Four  incumbents 
elected  to  AP  board,"  was  incorrectly 
identified  as  being  John  G.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  The  photo  above  right  is  of 
Paul  J.  (Jerry)  O'Brien.  Montgomery 
is  pictured  above  left. 

El  Comercio’s  150th 

El  Comercio  of  Lima,  Peru,  will 
celebrate  its  ISOth  anniversary  this 
month. 


FUSION.  FLAKES, 
GERONTOLOGY 

How  best  to  present  the  explosion  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  reader  who  asks,  ’What  does  this 
mean  to  me?"  With  our  consistently  readable 
and  succinct  Pulitzer  prize-winning  science  stories  - 
often  with  accompanying  graphics. 

Look  for  them  every  Monday. 

She  JSork  Sintes 

Newsservice 

Edited  to  Fit  Your  Needs 

For  details,  call  John  Brewer  at  (212)  556-1927. 
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THE  LNA/MEDIA  RECORDS  DOABASL 
WnHOUTI^YOmtEINTHEDARK. 


If  your  ne\vspai)er  is  not  part  of 
the  newly  merj»ed4?NA/Media 
Records  database,  your  sales 
are  just  a  shadow  of  what  they 
could  be. 

LNA/Media  Records  is  the 
primary  source  of  competitive 
data  used  by  ad  agencies,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  major  retailers  to  plan 
their  media  purchases.  So  if 
your  newspaper  isn’t  part  of  the 
database,  liere's  what  you're 
missinj'OLit  on: 

EXPOSURE.  In  exclusive  reports 
like  the  HAR/LNA  Multi-Media 
Service,  which  now  shows  ! 
newspaper  advertising  as  part 
of  a  nine-media  total.  And  Day- 
of-the-Week  reports  used  by 
major  retailers  to  track  the 
performance  of  their  various 
products. 

COMPETITIVE  INFORMATION. 

That  you  need  to  build  a 
stronger  sales  story.  And 
to  uncover  new  sources 
of  revenue. 

ON-IINE  SERVICES.  Which  save 
time  on  research  so  your 
sales  team  can  spend  more 
time  selling. 


NEW  AND  UPCOMING  REPORTS.  Like  the 
custom  reports  we’re  develop¬ 
ing  which  will  show  \’our  ad  ex¬ 
penditure  dollars  by  account 
across  nine  media  within  your 
local  market . 

Now  think  what  you  could  do 
as  a  subscriber. 

You  could  increase  your  visi¬ 
bility  to  the  people  who  make 
buying  decisions.  Target  new 
business.  Position  yourself 
more  effectively  against  your 
competition  —  most  of  whom 
will  also  be  subscribing  to  LNA/ 
Media  Records. 

And  create  opportunities  to 
increase  your  advertising  sales. 
All  of  which  could  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  survival  in  this  tough, 
competitive  market. 

For  more  information  on . 
the  opportunities  being  cfe- 
veloped  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  call  Jim  Farrell  at 
l-800-LNA-I)ATAor212- 
725-'27()(). 

Join  the  LNA/Media  Re¬ 
cords  database.'Don’t  keep 
your  newspaper  in  the  dark. 
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Judge  severs  ties  with  the  press 

Oliver  North  trial  judge  ends  liaison  arrangement  with  the 
media  after  news  groups  sue  to  force  him  to  release  documents 


By  George  Garneau 

The  federal  judge  trying  former 
White  House  aide  Oliver  North  has 
severed  press  contacts  and  suggested 
a  possible  mistrial  if  10  news  organi¬ 
zations  win  litigation  to  force  disclo¬ 
sure  of  a  classified  document  given  to 
jurors. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Gerhard  Gesell 
abruptly  ended  his  unusual  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  press  —  using  a 
reporter  who  is  also  a  lawyer  as 
liaison  —  after  10  news  organizations 
sued  to  force  him  to  release  a  stipula¬ 
tion  that  was  culled  from  classified 
files  and  presented  as  evidence  injury 
deliberations. 

Press  attorneys  argue  that  evidence 
presented  to  a  jury  must  be  made 
public.  The  Justice  Department  con¬ 
tends  disclosure  would  threaten 
national  security. 

“If  you  prevail  in  this  matter,” 
Gesell  told  media  lawyers  at  a  May  I 
hearing,  “1  might  have  to  discharge 
the  jury," 

He  did  not  explain.  It  was  spec¬ 
ulated  that  if  the  document,  which 
jurors  have  already  seen,  were  forced 
open  by  the  courts,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  withdrew  it  from  the  trial  for 
national  security  reasons.  North's 
lawyers  could  move  for  a  new  trial. 

Gesell  said  the  stipulation  was  the 
only  one  of  millions  of  documents  in 
the  case  to  be  treated  “for  jurors’ 
eyes  only.” 

Gesell  on  April  29  cut  off  contact 
with  his  hand-picked  press  liaison. 
NBC  law  correspondent  Carl  Stern, 
because  NBC  and  other  news  groups 
had  legally  intervened  in  the  case. 

“Hereafter,  no  information  will 
emanate  from  my  chambers,”  Gesell 
told  Stern  in  a  letter. 

He  cut  press  relations  “because  the 
news  media  in  his  view  were  now  a 
party  to  the  case,  and  he  felt  it  was 
inappropriate  to  have  contact  with 


one  party  when  others  are  not  pres¬ 
ent,”  Stern  said. 

Gesell  last  month  drafted  Stern  — 
who  as  a  lawyer  and  member  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  bar  is  legally  an 
officer  of  the  court  —  to  act  as  press 
liaison  (E&P,  March  18,  Pages  7-8). 
The  point  was  to  save  the  judge  from 
answering  numerous  inquiries  from 
reporters  assigned  to  the  trial. 

The  document  was  stipulated  by 
both  sides  to  summarize  classified 
intercepts  involving  arms  and  cash 
transfers  overseen  by  then-National 
Security  Adviser  and  Marine  Lt.  Col. 
North  between  Iran  and  U.S. -backed 
Nicaraguan  counter-revolutionaries. 
The  stipulation  was  supplied  to  the 
jury  along  with  over  300  other  exhib¬ 
its. 


“Hereafter,  no 
information  wiii  emanate 
from  my  chambers,” 
Geseii  told  Stern  in  a 
letter. 


Besides  NBC,  news  organizations 
in  the  suit  were  the  Associated  Press, 
Cable  News  Network.  Capital  Cities/ 
ABC  Inc.,  CBS,  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
National  Public  Radio,  the  New  York 
Times,  Times  Mirror  Co.,  and  the 
Washington  Post. 

They  sued  on  April  21  after  report¬ 
ers  requested  the  stipulation  and 
Gesell  refused,  saying  in  a  one-page 
decision  it  was  “a  classified  docu¬ 
ment.”  The  media  companies  imme¬ 
diately  appealed. 

Gesell  stopped  talking  to  the  press  a 
day  after  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
remanded  the  case  to  him  for  hearings 
on  the  government’s  need  for  secrecy 
and  the  press’s  standing  in  the  case. 

The  move  cut  off  the  press’s  main 


source  of  information  on  jury  deliber¬ 
ations  going  into  the  second  week. 

In  response,  reporters  for  23  other 
news  organizations,  reminding  Gesell 
in  a  letter  that  they  represented  inde¬ 
pendent  news  outlets  which  were  not 
party  to  the  lawsuit,  asked  him  to 
appoint  one  of  them  as  liaison. 

Gesell  said  at  a  hearing  he  saw  “no 
reason  whatsoever”  to  re-establish 
the  liaison.  Stern  said. 

Stern’s  liaison  duties  were  assumed 
by  a  court  staffer  who  advises  the 
pressroom  of  jury  comings  and  goings 
and  jury-judge  communications  dis¬ 
closed  by  Gesell.  Up  to  50  reporters 
cover  the  trial. 

“We  assert  that  under  the  First 
Amendment,  under  the  common-law 
right  of  access  to  judicial  records  and 
the  Classified  Information  Proce¬ 
dures  Act  it  is  impermissible  to  bar 
public  access  to  a  document  that  has 
been  given  to  a  jury  in  a  criminal  case 
for  purposes  of  the  jury’s  delibera¬ 
tions,”  said  Patrick  J.  Carome,  repre¬ 
senting  the  media  for  the  firm  Wilmer, 
Cutler  &  Pickering. 

He  said  because  North  lawyer 
Brendan  Sullivan  was  authorized  to 
discuss  the  stipulation  in  his  closing 
argument  and  because  the  jury  of 
ordinary  citizens  have  no  security 
clearance  “there  can’t  be  any  serious 
claim  that  this  is  sensitive,  damaging 
information.” 

Ronald  K.  Noble,  acting  deputy 
assistant  attorney  general,  said  the 
government  opposed  release  of  the 
stipulation  because  “it  is  a  classified 
document.”  and  “could  pose  a  serious 
risk  to  national  security.” 

Gesell  granted  government 
motions  to  hear  in  his  chambers,  with 
no  other  parties  present,  government 
arguments  supporting  continued  sec¬ 
recy  of  the  stipulation. 

The  government  was  expected  to 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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news  media  as  E«&P  went  to  press. 
JudOG  Gesell  planned  closed-door  hearings 

week  of  May  8  on  the  secrecy  of 
(Continued  from  page  9)  the  stipulation.  But  lead  press  attor- 

_  ney  Timothy  B.  Dyk  declined  access 

to  information  that  is  not  disclosed  to 
take  a  position  on  the  standing  of  the  the  public  and  press. 


North’s  lawyers,  who  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  introducing  as  evidence 
the  secret  intercepts  upon  which  the 
stipulation  is  based,  had  argued  they 
were  needed  to  show  that  Reagan 
administration  officials  knew  of  mis¬ 
sile  shipments  to  Iran  in  1985. 


U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  hear  Detroit  JOA  case 

High  Court  wili  review  joint  operating  agreement  appiication 
for  the  first  time  since  JOA  iegisiation  was  passed  in  1970 


By  George  Garneau 

The  biggest  antitrust  exemption 
ever  planned  for  two  newspapers  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  proposed  merger  of  non-edito¬ 
rial  operations  at  Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s 
Detroit  News  and  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.’s  Detroit  Free  Press  represents 
the  first  High  Court  scrutiny  of  news¬ 
paper  joint  operating  agreements 
since  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  legalized  them  in  1970. 

The  Court’s  decision  to  hear  the 
case  surprised  several  observers. 
Appeals  had  been  rejected  by  a  U.S. 
District  Court  and  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 


The  case  was 
expected  to  be  heard  in 
oral  argument  in 
November  and  decided 
by  early  1990. 


Besides  creating  a  daily  newspaper 
monopoly  in  the  nation’s  fifth  largest 
market,  the  case  has  far-reaching 
implications  on  how  JOAs  are 
decided.  It  could  affect  three  pending 
applications  and  the  remaining  24 
markets  where  daily  newspapers  still 
compete  directly. 

The  case  was  expected  to  be  heard 
in  oral  argument  in  November  and 
decided  by  early  1990.  The  decision 
will  end  a  long  and  nasty  process 
begun  in  1986. 


The  Court’s  acceptance  was  a  bit¬ 
ter  pill  for  Knight-Ridder.  With  the 
Free  Press  reporting  losses  of  $23 
million  last  year  and  a  disappointing 
stock  performance,  Knight-Ridder 
president  and  chief  executive  James 
K.  Batten  called  the  development  a 
“disappointing  delay.” 

“In  the  days  ahead  we  will  be  plan¬ 
ning  our  next  steps,”  he  said  in  a 
statement.  “We  continue  to  believe 
strongly  in  the  fairness  and  justice  of 
our  case  on  behalf  of  a  JOA  in  Detroit.” 

Knight-Ridder  has  voted  to  close 
the  paper  if  the  JOA  is  denied.  Com¬ 
pany  spokesman  Frank  Hawkins  said 
he  knew  of  no  plans  for  layoffs  or  to 
sell  the  paper. 

The  effect  on  Gannett  was  less  dra¬ 
matic.  Several  experts  said  the  News 
is  losing  less  money,  and  its  finances 
have  a  smaller  overall  effect  on  Gan¬ 
nett,  which  stands  to  win  either  way 
the  Court  rules. 

The  Court’s  acceptance  means  at 
least  four  justices  found  it  worthy  of 
review,  based  on  the  appeal  by  Michi¬ 
gan  Citizens  for  an  Independent 
Press,  a  group  of  citizens,  advertisers 
and  newspaper  employees. 

Lawyers  for  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader’s  Public  Citizen  Litiga¬ 
tion  Group,  representing  the  citizens 
group,  have  challenged  the  decision 
last  August  of  then-Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  III.  Overriding  his  own 
staff  and  an  administrative  law  judge 
who  conducted  extensive  hearings, 
Meese  determined  the  Free  Press 
qualified  as  a  “failing  newspaper” 
and  approved  the  JOA  last  August. 


Public  Citizen  attorney  William 
Schultz  said  he  is  arguing  that  if 
Meese’s  decision  is  allowed  to  stand, 
it  will  be  easier  and  more  newspapers 
will  seek  JOAs,  thus  threatening  the 
independence  of  newspapers  in  other 
cities. 


“We  continue  to 
believe  strongly  In  the 
fairness  and  justice  of 
our  case  on  behalf  of  a 
JOA  in  Detroit.” 


Opponents  also  argue  that  Meese’s 
broad  interpretation  of  usually  nar¬ 
row  antitrust  exceptions  would  have 
“a  substantial  impact  on  other  anti¬ 
trust  laws  that  are  implemented  by 
federal  agencies  .  .  .  which  would  be 
free  to  adopt  an  expansive  construc¬ 
tion  of  antitrust  exemptions.” 

The  100-year  JOA  between  the 
nation’s  two  largest  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  could  generate  an  estimated 
$100  million  a  year  in  profits. 

“This  is  going  to  be  major  newspa¬ 
per  history  being  made  here,”  said  a 
happy  Walter  Hussman  Jr. 

Battling  Gannett’s  Arkansas 
Gazette  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Huss¬ 
man,  publisher  of  the  Arkansas 
Democrat,  said  he  will  file  a  friend-of- 
the-court  brief  against  the  Detroit 
JOA  because  he  fears  its  approval  will 
spur  Gannett  to  undercut  prices  in  an 
effort  to  generate  losses  that  could 
justify  a  JOA. 


Former  governor  drops  plans  to  sue  papers 


Former  Arizona  Gov.  Evan 
Mecham  has  dropped  plans  to  sue  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  for  libel. 

Mecham  told  a  group  of  lawyers 
and  reporters  April  2 1  that  he  would 
not  go  forth  with  the  planned  lawsuit 


because  it  is  too  difficult  for  public 
figures  to  win  such  cases. 

“I’ve  got  a  stack  of  malice  against 
the  Arizona  Republic  six-feet  high, 
but  what  good’s  it  going  to  do  you?” 
Mecham  asked. 

Mecham  accused  Pat  Murphy, 


publisher  of  the  two  papers,  of  order¬ 
ing  his  people  to  get  him. 

Murphy  said  he  was  not  surprised 
by  Mecham’s  comments,  but  never 
expected  Mecham  to  sue  the  newspa¬ 
pers  because  he  never  had  a  case. 

—  AP 
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Ombudsmen  get  an  earful 

Margo  Adams  is  among  those  who  addressed  this 
year’s  annual  convention  of  newspaper  ombudsmen 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Disparate  panels,  whose  members 
ranged  from  a  fundamentalist  Chris¬ 
tian  to  Margo  Adams,  the  former 
traveling  companion  of  baseball  star 
Wade  Boggs,  shared  their  views  on 
the  press  recently  at  a  convention  of 
newspaper  ombudsmen. 

Instead  of  getting  phone  calls  and 
letters  from  irked  readers,  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Newspaper  Ombudsmen 
heard  their  views  firsthand  at  the 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  conference. 

Adams,  whose  affair  with  married 
Boston  Red  Sox  slugger  Boggs  hit  the 
sports  pages  as  well  as  Penthouse 
magazine,  doesn’t  really  hold  any 
grudges  against  newspapers,  she  said 
in  a  panel  entitled  “How  I've  Been 
Mistreated  by  the  Press.” 

She  made  an  exception,  however 
for  sportswriters,  complaining  that 
Boggs  fared  considerably  better  in 
their  stories  than  she  did. 

“The  only  reason  my  story  got  out 
was  that  the  newspeople  began  to 
cover  it,”  Adams  said. 

Sportswriters,  she  alleged,  failed  to 
ask  Boggs  embarrassing  questions, 
while  having  no  such  compunctions  in 
interviewing  her. 

“1  got  to  be  the  ex-mistress  of 
Wade  Boggs,  which  is  all  right,  but 
there  was  never  a  mention  of  the  fact 
that  1  had  built  up  a  successful  mort¬ 
gage  business  and  had  done  a  lot  of 
community  work.  I  don’t  remember 
anyone  asking  Wade,  ‘How  many 
times  did  you  cheat  on  your  wife,  and 
were  they  married  or  single  women?’ 
The  thing  I  was  asked  was,  how  many 
times  did  I  sleep  with  Wade  Boggs.” 

Claiming  that  Boggs  first  denied 
having  had  a  relationship  with  her, 
Adams,  commented,  “I  couldn’t 
understand  how  they  [sportswriters] 
would  let  him  say  those  things  and  not 
call  him  on  it.” 

She  asserted  that  the  sportswriters, 
who  covered  the  Red  Sox,  knew  her 
because  of  the  many  road  trips  she 
had  taken  with  Boggs. 

Penthouse  was  the  only  publication 
in  which  she  could  tell  her  side  of  the 
affair  fully,  Adams  said.  She  added 
that  her  story,  which  was  accompan¬ 


ied  by  seminude  photos,  brought  her 
“close  to  a  half-million  dollars.” 

Also  on  the  panel  was  Lois  Aldrin, 
wife  of  astronaut  Edwin  E.  “Buzz” 
Aldrin,  the  second  man  to  walk  on  the 
moon. 

Mrs.  Aldrin  also  said  she  had  no 
deep  quarrel  with  the  media,  confess¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  that  “I’ve  always  had  a 
love  affair  with  the  press.” 

Still,  she  revealed  that  her  husband 
would  have  preferred  less  press 
emphasis  on  his  problems  with  drugs 
and  alcohol  and  more  on  the  space 
effort. 

“I  suppose  that  bad  news  is  more 
interesting  but  some  of  those  stories 
were  damaging  to  my  husband.  1 
would  like  to  see  some  change  there.” 


The  second  panel  —  “What’s 
Wrong  With  the  Press?”  —  con¬ 
sisted  of  ordinary  newspaper  readers, 
who  generally  reflected  the  conserva¬ 
tive  nature  of  Orange  County  where 
they  live. 

“Newspapers  are  listing  to  the 
left,”  complained  Louise  Scott,  a 
social  worker,  who  described  herself 
as  a  Christian  fundamentalist. 

She  asserted  that  most  reporters 
are  “non-Christian  and  pro-abor¬ 
tion,”  adding  that  she  also  perceived 
a  “general  alliance  to  support  [AIDS-] 
infected  homosexuals.” 

The  press,  Scott  said,  is  not  fairly 
reporting  the  AIDS  story,  adding, 
“Where  are  the  stories  about  our  high 
schools  being  flooded  with  so-called 
safe-sex  condoms?” 

A1  Jacoby,  a  San  Diego  Union 
assistant  managing  editor  and  its  for¬ 
mer  ombudsman,  retorted,  “What 
would  you  have  us  do?  We’ve  inter¬ 
viewed  both  sides  on  the  AIDS  ques¬ 
tion  and  we  have  a  woman  covering 
AIDS.” 

Peter  Hume,  a  retired  engineer. 


voiced  several  disagreements  with 
newspaper  coverage,  ranging  from 
South  Africa  reporting  —  “gross 
distortions”  —  to  photos  of  grieving 
parents  in  tragedy  stories. 

Such  pictures  indicate  “gross 
insensitivity,”  Hume  stated.  “It’s  an 
invasion  of  privacy.” 

He  also  rebuked  newspapers  for 
going  too  far  in  their  coverage  of  the 
U.S.  convoys  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

“I’m  all  for  freedom  of  the  press, 
but  not  when  national  security  is 
involved,”  he  explained.  “You  over¬ 
did  it  when  lives  were  at  stake.  There 
should  be  some  restrictions.” 

Another  panelist.  Beryl  Maitland,  a 
college  student  and  mother  of  two 
children,  expressed  concern  over  the 


lack  of  honorific  titles  in  news  stories. 

Maitland  also  agreed  with  Hume 
about  tragedies,  carrying  her  argu¬ 
ment  to  include  interviews  with  the 
families  of  victims. 

Jeffrey  Calkins,  an  attorney,  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  put  too  much 
emphasis  on  Pulitzer  Prizes  and 
investigative  stories. 

“Pulitzer  Prizes  or  exposes  like 
Watergate  don’t  impress  readers,”  he 
commented.  “Your  readers  are 
changing.  The  Washington  Post 
would  not  be  a  great  newspaper  with¬ 
out  hard  news.” 

Calkins  extended  his  criticism  to 
what  he  termed  “the  tendency  of 
newspapers  to  emulate  tv.” 

“You  are  trying  to  become  much 
more  visible,  but  I’m  not  sure  that’s  a 
good  idea.  If  every  newspaper  looked 
like  USA  Today,  I  wonder  if  you 
would  be  serving  your  market.” 

The  panelist  also  maintained  that 
readers  “don’t  care  whose  byline  is 
on  the  story  and  don’t  care  if  it  comes 
off  the  wire  or  from  your  own 
bureau.” 


Sportswriters,  she  alleged,  failed  to  ask  Boggs 
embarrassing  questions,  while  having  no  such 
compunctions  in  interviewing  her. 
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Latest  newspaper  circulation  figures 

Audit  Bureau  FAS-FAX  report  shows  daily  declines,  Sunday  gains 
for  most  papers;  only  a  few  report  both  daily ISunday  increases 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Most  publishers  who  went  home 
from  the  recent  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention 
with  a  sense  of  gloom  for  their  indus¬ 
try  will  get  no  comfort  from  the  latest 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  FAS- 
FAX  report. 

As  if  to  confirm  the  frequent  ala¬ 
rums  of  that  Chicago  gathering,  the 
ABC  report  reveals  broad  —  and 
occasionally  deep  —  declines  in  daily 
circulation  by  several  of  the  larger 
papers. 

The  corresponding  uptick  in  Sun¬ 
day  circulations  only  provides  more 
documentation  for  the  disturbing 


thought  that  many  Americans  may 
now  see  their  daily  newspaper  as  a 
once-a-week  read. 

In  fact,  there  was  a  neat  statistical 
correlation  between  the  daily  declines 
and  the  Sunday  advances. 

While  only  eight  of  the  25  biggest 
newspapers  showed  losses  in  Sunday 
circulation,  only  10  of  the  daily  papers 
showed  gains. 

Those  daily  increases,  however, 
were  much  smaller  than  the  Sunday 
increases. 

Several  newspapers  this  reporting 
period  experienced  both  a  daily 
decrease  and  a  Sunday  increase,  mea¬ 
sured  over  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 


The  Chicago  Tribune,  for  instance, 
was  down  33,981  copies  during  the 
week,  and  gained  7,604  in  its  Sunday 
edition. 

Similarly,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
experienced  the  same  trend  (up  4,613 
Sundays  and  down  13,080  daily),  as 
did  the  Baltimore  Sun  (plus  4,922 
Sundays,  minus  5,634  daily),  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  (Sunday  gain: 
9,140,  daily  loss:  4,212),  the  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  of  the  Twin  Cities  (up  2,255  Sun¬ 
days,  down  2,946  during  the  week), 
the  Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J., 
(down  2,068  daily  and  up  Sundays  by 
4,922)  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
(down  1,252  daily  and  up  3,579  on 
Sunday). 


ABC  FAS-FAX  TOTALS  FOR  TOP  25  NEWSPAPERS 


Total  daily 

Total  Sunday 

circulation 

Gain/loss 

circulation 

Gain/loss 

DAILY 

six  months  ended 
March  31.  1989 

same  period 
last  year 

SUNDAY 

six  months  ended 
March  31.  1989 

same  period 
last  year 

I .  Wall  Street  Journal  (m) 

(national  edition) 

1,931.410 

-  93,766 

1 .  New  York  Times 

1.663,530 

+  15,953 

2.  USA  Today  (tn)* 

2.  New  York  Daily  News 

1,526,413 

-  97,232 

(national  edition) 

3.  New  York  Daily  News  (m) 

4.  Los  Angeles  Times  (m) 

5.  New  York  Times  (m) 

1,341.811 

1.230,186 

1,119,840 

-  53,116 

-  13,080 

3.  Los  Angeles  Times 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

5.  Washington  Post 

1,423,310 

1,137,447 

1.149,856 

-1-  4,613 
-1-  7,604 
-1-  17,047 

(national  edition) 

6.  Washington  Post  (m) 

7.  Chicago  Tribune  (m) 

8.  Newsday  (all-day) 

9.  Detroit  News  (all-day) 

1,117,376 

812,419 

740,154 

697,509 

676,025 

-1-  38,933 
+  2,408 

-  33,891 
-1-  32,291 

-  12,186 

6.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

7.  Detroit  News 

8.  Boston  Globe 

9.  Newsday 

10.  San  Francisco  Chronicle  & 

1,010,530 

820,655 

787,385 

707,787 

+  9,140 

-  15,676 

-  2,007 
-1-  5,429 

10.  Detroit  Free  Press  (m) 

629,275 

-  18,488 

Examiner 

700,989 

-  22,247 

1 1 .  San  Francisco  CVonicle  (m) 

556,196 

-  12,989 

1 1 .  Detroit  Free  Press 

693,943 

-  27,733 

12.  (Thicago  Sun-Times  (m) 

554,670 

-  70,365 

12.  Newark  Star-Ledger 

13.  Atlanta  Journal  and 

675,980 

-t-  4,922 

13.  New  York  Post  (m)** 

535,407 

-  19,861 

Constitution 

665,186 

+  5,429 

14.  Boston  Globe  (m) 

509,573 

-1-  11,271 

14.  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Star  Tribune 

650,317 

-1-  2,255 

IS.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (m) 

500,136 

-  4,212 

15.  Chicago  Sun-Times 

595,311 

-  41,897 

16.  Newark  Star-Ledger  (m)*** 

458,049 

-  2,068 

16.  Houston  Chronicle 

585,845 

+  32,801 

17.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (m) 

447,822 

-  1,252 

17.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

570,737 

+  3.579 

18.  Miami  Herald  (m) 

442,976 

+  12.006 

18.  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 

566,510 

+  2,911 

19.  Houston  Chronicle  (all-day) 

427,844 

+  16,143 

19.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

560,618 

+  5,960 

20.  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Star  Tribune  (m) 

403,300 

-  2,946 

20.  Pittsburgh  Press 

560,199 

+  1,371 

21.  Baltimore  Sun  (combined  m  &  e) 

402,242 

-  5,634 

21.  Miami  Herald 

546,801 

+  8,284 

22.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (m) 

378,225 

-1-  90 

22.  Dallas  Morning  News 

534,843 

+  8,100 

23.  St.  Petersburg  Times  (m)*** 

375,870 

+  14,491 

23.  Milwaukee  Journal 

506,517 

-  6,168 

24.  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  (m)*** 

372,209 

+  15,582 

24.  Seattle  Times/Post-lntelligencer 

504,993 

359 

2S.  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  (m) 

365.493 

-1-  8,602 

25.  Baltimore  Sun 

485,269 

-1-  4,922 

*  For  the  period  ending  Mar.  31.  1988.  USA  Today',s  circulation  was  1.345.721.  This 
included  its  Monday  through  Thursday  edition  and  its  Friday  (weekend)  edition. 

For  the  period  ending  Mar.  31.  1989.  USA  Today's  circulation  for  its  Monday 
through  Thursday  edition  was  1.341.811.  For  its  Friday  (weekend)  edition  —  reported 
separately  for  the  first  time  —  circulation  was  1.669. 121. 

**Change  in  frequency  from  all-day  to  m 
***Avcrage  3  months 
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Some  very  big  newspapers  took 
significant  dips  on  daily  circulation. 

The  nation’s  largest  newspaper,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  slumped  again 
this  reporting  period.  Its  circulation 
of  1,931,410  is  down  93,766  over  the 
year-ago  period. 

In  New  York,  the  Daily  News  cir¬ 
culation  continued  to  drift  downward. 
Daily  circulation  was  down  an  aver¬ 
age  53,116  and  the  Sunday  News 
declined  97,232. 

Another  New  York  tabloid,  the 
Post,  reported  its  daily  numbers  were 
down  19,861  to  535,407.  Its  new  Sun¬ 
day  edition  has  an  average  circulation 
of  402,136. 

The  New  York  Times,  with  its 
national  edition  included  in  the  num¬ 
bers,  advanced  both  during  the  week 
(up  38,933)  and  on  Sunday  (up 
15,953). 

Also  fattening  up  in  the  New  York 
market  is  Newsday,  which  reported  a 
32,291  daily  gain  and  a  smaller,  5,429, 
advance  on  Sundays. 

This  daily/Sunday  dichotomy  was 
even  reflected  in  the  change  in  how 
USA  Today  —  which  does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  have  a  Sunday 
edition  —  reports  its  circulation. 

For  the  first  time,  ^  paper  has 
broken  out  its  popular  weekend  edi¬ 
tion,  which  appears  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ings,  from  its  Monday  through  Thurs¬ 
day  editions. 

Because  of  the  new  reporting 
change,  the  national  paper’s  “daily” 
average  of  1,341,81 1  cannot  be  accu¬ 
rately  measured  against  the  year-ago 
period,  which  includes  the  Friday  edi¬ 
tion.  USA  Today  reported  a  Friday 
total  of  1,669,121,  which  would  show 
an  increase  over  the  1988  Monday- 
Friday  average  of  323,400. 

Across  the  country,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  suffered  a  daily  loss, 
decreasing  12,989  to  556,196.  The 
joint  San  Francisco  Chronicle  & 
Examiner  on  Sundays  also  lost  big, 
down  22,247  to  700,989. 

In  the  Midwest,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  was  a  big  loser  both  Sundays 
and  during  the  week. 

Circulation  of  its  revamped  Sunday 
product  fell  41,897  to  59^311.  Sun- 
Times  daily  circulation  fell  below  the 
600,000  mark  to  554,670  —  a  decline 
of  70,365  from  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 

Both  Detroit  papers  also  suffered 
declines,  although  the  net  effect  kept 
the  Detroit  News  on  top  of  the  rival 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

News  daily  circulation  fell  12, 186  to 
676,025.  Free  Press  daily  circulation 
also  declined  —  by  18,488  —  and  is 
now  629,275. 

On  Sundays,  the  News  lost  15,676 
copies  for  a  820,655  circulation,  while 
the  Free  Press  was  down  27,733  to 


693,943. 

The  ABC  report  was  not  unalloyed 
bad  news,  however. 

Some  good  news 

One  particularly  bright  example 
was  the  renaissance  of  the  Houston 
newspapers.  As  that  city’s  economic 
fortunes  have  begun  to  tick  upward, 
the  newspapers  have  grown  too. 

Houston  Chronicle  daily  circula¬ 
tion  was  up  a  robust  16,143  to 
427,844.  Sundays,  the  paper  also 
increased,  gaining  32,801  to  585,845. 

The  Houston  Post  also  showed 
healthy  gains:  up  20,068  daily  to 
322,193  and  increasing  17,922  on  Sun¬ 
days  to  362,847. 

Newspapers  in  Houston’s  rival  city 
of  Dallas  fared  less  well,  but  also 
showed  some  hopeful  signs. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  reported 
a  daily  decline  of  2,983  to  359,976,  but 
a  Sunday  increase  of  8 , 1 00  to  534,843 . 

For  its  part,  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald  was  down  4, 1 39  to  222,147  in  daily 
circulation.  Sundays,  the  paper 
gained  8,911  copies  to  333,713. 

In  another  hotly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket,  Tampa/St.  Petersburg,  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  reported  a  sizable 
daily  gain  of  14,491  and  a  Sunday  gain 
of  19,190.  The  Tampa  Tribune 
reported  a  daily  gain  of  16,001  and  a 
Sunday  gain  of  20,383. 

Overall,  with  the  increases 
included,  St.  Petersburg’s  daily  cir¬ 
culation  reached  375,870,  compared 
with  Tampa’s  287,289.  On  Sunday, 
St.  Petersburg’s  circulation  reached 
471,472,  while  Tampa’s  hit  382,842. 

Some  newspapers  showed  gains  for 
both  daily  and  Sunday.  They  included 
the  Washington  Post  (up  2,408  daily 
and  a  sizable  17,047  on  Sunday),  the 
Miami  Herald  (up  12,006  daily  and 
8,284  on  Sunday)  and  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic  (up  15,582  daily  and 
up  2,91 1  on  Sunday). 

One  anomaly  to  the  daily/Sunday 
dichotomy  was  the  Boston  Globe, 
which  suffered  a  small  Sunday  loss 
(2,007),  while  adding  1 1,271  copies  to 
its  daily  circulation. 

Georgia  papers 
prepare  new 
headquarters  site 

The  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald 
and  Athens  Daily  News  have  moved 
to  a  temporary  site  during  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  93,000-square-foot  Greek 
Revival  building  at  the  site  of  the  for¬ 
mer  headquarters. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  general 
manager  A.  Mark  Smith  said,  “We 
believe  in  a  strong  central  business 
district  and  we  hope  that  the  building 
of  a  new  plant  at  One  Press  Place 


demonstrates  our  commitment  to 
downtown  Athens,  and  our  faith  in  its 
future  ...” 

The  new  facility  will  house  all  oper¬ 
ations.  Until  completion  of  the  new 
structure  in  two  to  three  years,  the 
newspapers  will  operate  from  an 
office-warehouse  complex  in  an 
industrial  park.  Printing  was  con¬ 
tracted  out  for  the  week  required  to 
move  the  presses  to  the  temporary 
location. 

Reporters  should 
disclose  honoraria 

Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and 
Alan  K.  Simpson  say  reporters  ought 
to  disclose  the  outside  income  they 
receive  for  speaking  engagements  and 
appearances. 

Appearing  on  a  radio  talk  show, 
Simpson  (R-Wyo.)  said  readers 
“deserve  to  know  if  [reporters]  pick 
up  a  fat  check  from  a  group  they 
report  on.” 

“Amen,  AI,”  said  Kennedy  ID- 
Mass.).  “It  is  an  invasion  of  privacy 
for  reporters,  AI,  Just  as  it  is  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  but  it  goes  with  the 
territory  in  this  day  and  age.” 

Outside  speaking  fees,  or  hono¬ 
raria,  for  congressmen  have  become  a 
major  focus  of  ethics  debates  in  the 
past  few  years.  The  fees  come  mostly 
from  companies  that  have  interests  in 
legislation  before  Congress,  with  lob¬ 
byists  likely  conduits  for  the  pay¬ 
ments. 

The  legal  limit  for  honoraria  for 
senators  is  $35,800.  House  members 
are  allowed  to  collect  up  to  $26,850. 

Reporters,  having  become  adept  at 
uncovering  congressional  fees,  are 
now  being  asked  to  reform  their  own 
practices. 

“One  of  the  problems  that  journal¬ 
ists  face  is  that  while  they  force  others 
to  be  open,  they  are  a  closed  institu¬ 
tion  themselves,”  said  Ellen  Hume, 
executive  director  of  the  Barone  Cen¬ 
ter  on  the  Press,  Politics  and  Public 
Policy  at  Harvard  University’s  Ken¬ 
nedy  School  of  Government.  “It’s 
appropriate  that  journalists  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  voluntarily  disclose  their 
fees.” 

According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
some  well-known  journalists  pull  in 
big  money  on  the  lecture  circuit.  Col¬ 
umnist  Jack  Anderson  asks  a  general 
fee  of  $10,000;  Post  columnist  David 
Broder  charges  $6,000;  New  York 
Times  writer  William  Safire  charges 
up  to  $18,(X)0.  The  Post  said  Judy 
Woodruff  of  PBS’s  MacNeillLehrer 
NewsHour,  received  $4,000  for  one 
speech.  Woodruff  said  recently  that 
she  has  no  set  fees  for  speeches. 

—  AP 
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Worrell  to  sell  five  dailies,  two  biweekiies 

Chain  owner  looks  to  Europe  for  expansion 


Charlotlesville,  Va.-based  Worrell 
Enterprises  has  placed  up  for  sale  five 
daily  newspapers  and  two  biweek¬ 
lies. 

The  newspapers,  which  are 
expected  to  fetch  more  than  $125  mil¬ 
lion,  are  being  sold  in  order  to  raise 
capital  for  investment  in  Europe, 
according  to  Hilton  Philipson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  The 
New  York-based  firm  is  handling  the 
sale  for  Worrell. 

“Tom  Worrell  spends  about  half 
his  time  in  Europe”  and  speaks  sev¬ 
eral  languages,  Philipson  said.  “He 
has  an  incredible  information  system 
at  his  newspapers  and  doesn’t  need  to 


be  in  the  U.S.” 

Philipson  said  Worrell  considered 
making  a  bid  for  Britain’s  Spectator 
magazine,  eventually  sold  to  Conrad 
Black,  but  remarked  that  Worrell  is 
interested  in  non-media  as  well  as 
media  properties  in  Europe.  He 
added  that  France  and  Spain  are  other 
countries  that  interest  him. 

The  newspapers  being  sold  are  the 
Las  Cruces  (N.M.)  Sun,  the  Wood- 
bridge  (Va.)  Potomac  News,  the 
Paris  (Texas)  News,  the  Greenville 
(Texas)  Herald-Banner  and  its  bi¬ 
weekly  companion,  the  Commerce 
Journal,  the  San  Marcos  (Texas) 
Daily  Record,  and  the  biweekly 


Smyth  County  News  in  Marion,  Va. 

Philipson  remarked  that  the  Poto¬ 
mac  News  is  located  in  one  of  the 
country’s  fastest  growing  markets 
and  had  23%  revenue  growth  in  the 
first  quarter. 

“I  think  we’ve  got  another  Naples, 
Fla.,  here,”  he  said  in  reference  to 
high  multiple  paid  for  the  Naples 
Daily  News  by  Scripps  Howard.  “It 
won’t  be  going  cheap  ” 

According  to  the  Editor 
Publisher  International  Year  Book, 
Worrell  currently  owns  23  dailies  and 
14  weeklies  and  biweeklies,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ones  up  for  sale. 


Knight-Ridder  has  no  plans  to  sell  more  papers 


Knight-Ridder  Inc.  has  no  immedi¬ 
ate  plans  to  sell  any  additional  news¬ 
papers,  president  James  K.  Batten 
told  employees  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  during  a  recent  visit  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  newspaper’s  150th 
anniversary. 


Batten  said  the  company  has  “no 
plans  and  expectations”  to  go  beyond 
the  sales  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-  News  and  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune. 

The  Star-News  is  being  sold  for  $55 
million  to  Pasadena  Newspapers  Inc., 


a  new  company  owned  by  William 
Dean  Singleton.  A  buyer  has  yet  to  be 
announced  for  the  Post-Tribune. 

Batten  said  the  Beacon  Journal  is  a 
“healthy,  vigorous  enterprise”  and 
the  Akron  market  is  showing  signs  of 
improved  strength. 


Utah  media  firm  restructures 


The  Standard  Corp.,  publisher  of 
the  53,000-daily-circulation  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  has 
undergone  a  corporate  restructuring 
which  leaves  corporate  president 
Gene  Hatch  and  her  family  in  control 
of  the  newspaper. 

The  transaction  involves  redemp¬ 
tion  of  a  significant  amount  of  pri¬ 
vately  held  stock  and  retirement  of 
the  stock  held  by  Hatch’s  cousins,  the 
descendants  of  Blaine  V.  Glasman. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  participated  in 


the  restructuring  by  providing  capital 
for  the  stock  buyout,  and,  as  part  of 
the  deal,  Scripps  received  an  option 
to  buy  Standard  Corp.  stock  in  the 
future. 

Other  financing  came  from  com¬ 
pany  earnings  and  bank  lendings. 

Hatch  is  the  granddaughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Glasman,  who  became  business 
manager  of  the  Ogden  Standard  in 
1892  and  took  over  the  newspaper  in 
1896  from  Frank  J.  Cannon  when  he 
became  one  of  Utah’s  first  U.S.  sena¬ 


tors. 

The  Standard  merged  with  the 
morning  Examiner  in  1920 

Hatch’s  husband  George  is  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  company.  Her  son  Ran¬ 
dall,  who  has  been  the  newspaper’s 
managing  editor  since  1981.  becomes 
executive  vice  president  of  the 
restructured  company  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  newspaper. 

The  Standard  Corp.  also  owns 
KUTV  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  has 
investments  in  other  newspapers. 


UPl  forms  a  subsidiary  to  run  its  radio  operations 


United  Press  International  is  form¬ 
ing  a  subsidiary  to  run  its  radio  opera¬ 
tions. 

In  an  ad  in  the  Washington  Post 
April  16,  UPl  sought  a  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  for  UPl  Broad¬ 
casting  Inc. 

The  company  has  not  been  formed 
yet,  and  awaits  the  hiring  of  a  chief, 
UPl  president  Paul  Steinle  said. 

“Essentially  it  is  overseeing  the 
business  part  of  it,”  according  to 
Steinle,  who  said  the  subsidiary  was 


being  formed  “so  it  will  stand  alone 
and  grow  on  its  own.”  There  were  no 
“announceable”  plans. 

He  said  editorial  content  of  the 
radio  broadcasts  would  remain  under 
the  control  of  managing  editor  Bill 
Ferguson. 

The  radio  network’s  30  to  40 
employees  will  switch  employers, 
Steinle  said,  but  will  remain  covered 
by  contract  with  the  Wire  Service 
Guild. 

The  new  executive  will  report  to 


Steinle,  and  the  company  will  have 
UPl’s  board  of  directors,  he  said. 
Candidates  within  UPl  were  being 
considered  for  the  job. 

Duties  include  acting  as  product 
manager  and  being  responsible  for 
profits  and  losses  for  UPl  Radio  Net¬ 
work  and  UPl  Radio  Noticias,  a 
Spanish-language  service.  Other 
duties  are  managing  “business  and 
marketing  plans  utili.zing  the 
resources  of  the  UPl  marketing,  sales 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Being  small  is  no  excuse 

Publishers  agree  that  small  newspapers  can’t 
afford  to  be  small-minded  In  their  sales  efforts 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Small  newspapers  can’t  afford  to  be 
small-minded  in  their  sales  efforts 
anymore,  some  leading  publishers 
agree. 

Newspapers,  no  matter  what  their 
size,  now  need  to  push  harder  both 
their  products  and  their  sales  staff,  a 
panel  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention 
agreed. 

That  is  most  important  now,  the 
publishers  warned.  For  if  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  has  a  bad  cold  now,  the 
small  newspapers  have  pneumonia. 

“The  need  has  never  been 
greater,”  said  Thomas  J.  Stulz,  vice 
president  of  marketing  for  Greenville , 
S.C. -based  Multimedia  Inc.  “We  all 
know  the  numbers:  Newspaper  share 
of  market  down  2.4%  since  1970  — 
costing  $3  billion.  Newspaper 
revenues  last  year  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  gross  national  product,  and 
McCann  Erickson  says  newspapers 
won’t  equal  GNP  this  year,  either.” 

If  there  were  one  theme  the 
publishers  stressed,  it  was  that  small 
newspapers  need  to  be  more 
systematic  in  several  areas. 

They  need,  for  example,  to  formal¬ 
ize  their  sales  programs,  said  Leslie 
Giallombardo,  advertising  director  of 
the  Idaho  Statesman  of  Boise. 

“I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  as  an 
industry,  formal  training  too  often 
becomes  a  luxury  and  something  that 
happens  only  when  everything  is  run¬ 
ning  smooth.  We’ve  all  been  in  this 
business  long  enough  to  know  that 
running  smooth  and  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  are  two  oxymoronic  state¬ 
ments,”  Giallombardo  said. 

In  addition  to  training,  Giallom¬ 
bardo  suggested  that  newspapers  for¬ 
malize  the  routines  for  its  sales  peo¬ 
ple.  At  the  Statesman,  for  example, 
staff  attend  weekly  meetings  with  reg¬ 
ular  rounds  of  sales  suggestions  such 
as  the  “tip  of  the  week.” 

Call  reports  are  not  only  required, 
Giallombardo  said,  they  are  actually 
used  by  sales  managers. 

Similarly,  William  J.  Rowe, 
publisher  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  The  Advocate  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
recommends  that  small  newspapers 
continually  review  their  reader 
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research  reports  for  clues  that  can 
lead  to  new  business. 

“In  this  age  of  personal  computers 
and  on-line  data  access,  it’s  usually 
easy  to  retabulate  the  results  of 
research  in  order  to  look  at  segments 
of  our  readers,”  he  said. 

Rowe,  too,  recommends  that  small 
newspapers  become  more  systematic 
about  sales  —  starting  at  the  top. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the  publisher 
of  a  small  or  medium-sized  newspa¬ 
per  should  be  the  top  advertising 
salesperson  for  their  newspaper,”  he 
said. 

At  the  Advocate,  where  close  to 
90%  of  the  revenue  comes  from 
advertising,  fully  a  quarter  of  that  ad 
revenue  is  generated  by  just  25 
accounts. 


coverage  vehicle. 

Instead,  publishers,  who  never 
wanted  TMCs  in  the  first  place,  seem 
to  continue  to  resent  them,  said  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Fusie,  a  group  newspaper  man¬ 
ager  for  Lee  Enterprises. 

“The  lack  of  enthusiasm  found 
across  this  country  at  the  time  of  cre¬ 
ation  of  these  non-subscriber  publica¬ 
tions  is  still  the  single  most  important 
reason  why  today  most  of  us  fail  to 
realize  the  full  value  of  our  non-sub¬ 
scriber  publication  in  the  ongoing 
competition  with  shoppers,”  he  told 
publishers. 

Too  often,  he  said,  growth  of  these 
products  is  held  down  by  unncessary 
production  deadlines. 

“The  typical  NSP  (non-subscriber 
product)  can’t  pick  up  ads  from  the 


“I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  as  an  industry,  formai 
training  too  often  becomes  a  iuxury  and  something 
that  happens  oniy  when  everything  is  running 
smooth” 


“I  make  these  25  advertisers  a  top 
priority  for  my  time,”  Rowe  said. 
“Meeting  with  advertisers,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  done  on  a 
systematic  basis  and  should  be  part  of 
your  own  personal  goals  as 
publishers,”  he  said. 

Several  publishers  suggested  seek¬ 
ing  unusual  sources  of  ad  dollars. 

The  Advocate,  for  example,  has 
had  great  success  with  a  special  real 
estate  section  in  its  extremely  high- 
priced  market. 

“It  is  not  uncommon  that  on  a  Fri¬ 
day,  Greenwich  Time's  best  real 
estate  day,  that  the  total  classified 
section  exceeds  30  pages  with  many 
quarter-,  half-  and  full-page  display 
ads  for  existing  homes,”  Rowe  said. 

Multimedia’s  Stulz  said  his  papers 
have  had  good  success  with  special 
directories  on  a  dizzying  array  of 
account  lines,  ranging  from  the  Bed  & 
Breakfast  Directory  to  Mobile  Homes 
to  “Buy  Carolina  Products.” 

One  group  publisher,  however, 
suggested  that  small  newspapers  still 
are  not  properly  exploiting  their  most 
common  product,  their  total  market 


Sunday  newspaper,”  he  said.  “They 
can’t  get  food  ads  because  no  Monday 
copy  changes  are  allowed. 

“Simply  stated,  non-subscriber 
publications  are  produced  at  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  production  depart¬ 
ment  instead  of  the  advertiser.” 

Once  again,  Fusie  suggested  the 
problem  is  that  small  publishers  are 
not  taking  a  systematic  approach  to 
their  TMCs. 

“Goal  management  is  sadly  lacking 
in  our  non-subscriber  publications,’' 
he  said.  “Most  newspapers  1  talked  to 
did  not  have  individual  ROP  goals  for 
the  NSP.  The  papers  that  did  have 
goals  admitted  that  they  did  not 
inspect  the  weekly  sales  effort.” 

That  kind  of  thing  is  especially 
foolish  at  a  time  when  advertisers  are 
ready  to  take  a  second  look  at  news¬ 
papers,  the  publishers  said. 

“Survey  data  are  showing  us  that  our 
retail  advertisers  are  getting  mixed 
results  as  they  try  direct  mail,  radio, 
television,  cable  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion,”  said  Richard  D.  Gottlieb,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  of  Lee 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Electronic  ‘black  holes’ 


Testimony  at  congressional  hearings  cites  concern 
over  potential  lack  of  access  to  information  on  computer 


By  George  Garneau 

Government  information  that  once 
was  publicly  available  on  paper  is  dis¬ 
appearing  into  electronic  “black 
holes”  as  agencies  computerize, 
newspaper  and  civil  rights  groups  tes¬ 
tified. 

Unless  Congress  extends  to  com¬ 
puterized  information  the  same 
access  rights  as  public  records  on 
paper,  technology  will  erode  rather 
than  extend  the  public’s  right  to 
know,  representatives  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press  and  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  said. 

Testimony  came  as  the  House  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Government  Informa¬ 
tion,  Justice  and  Agriculture  con¬ 
vened  hearings  April  18  as  part  of  “a 
comprehensive  review”  of  current 
and  future  federal  information  policy, 
according  to  Rep.  Bob  Wise  (D.- 
W.Va.),  subcommittee  chairman, 
who  said  technology  is  making  infor¬ 
mation  l^ws  obsolete. 

The  hearings  could  have  substan¬ 
tial  impact  in  setting  policy  for  the 
federal  government  —  the  nation’s 
biggest  gatherer,  collector  and 
disseminator  of  information. 

Further  hearings,  still  unsched¬ 
uled,  will  cover  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act,  computerized  systems 
such  as  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission’s  electronic  data 
gathering  analysis  and  retrieval 
(EDGAR)  system,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency’s  toxic  release 
inventory  data  base,  and  policies  of 
the  Office  of  Information  and  Regu¬ 
latory  Affairs  of  the  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget. 

Wise  said  an  electronic  FoIA  may 
be  required  to  deal  with  regulations 
fast  becoming  obsolete. 

“A  technology  of  freedom 
threatens  to  become  a  technology  of 
secrecy  where  information  once 
available  and  published  may  no 
longer  be  available  because  it  has 
gone  down  the  'black  hole’  of  a  gov¬ 


ernment  computer,”  stated  Jerry  J. 
Berman  of  the  ACLU’s  information 
technology  project. 

The  “uncertain  status”  of  elec¬ 
tronic  files  under  current  law  “is  hav¬ 
ing  a  serious  negative  impact  on  the 
‘public’s  right  to  know,'  ”  Berman 
said.  He  called  for  legislation  to 
establish  “broad  and  equitable 
access”  to  public  government  infor¬ 
mation. 

Recent  journalistic  history  shows 
growing  accounts  of  newspapers 
developing  news  stories  by  analyzing 
computer  data  obtained  from  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  However,  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  public  information  in  elec¬ 
tronic  form  has  been  spotty,  and  the 
ability  to  combine  data  has  raised  pri¬ 
vacy  concerns. 


Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of 
the  Reporters  Committee,  said  some 
agencies  act  as  if  FoIA  “doesn't 
apply”  to  electronic  records.  She 
called  for  policies  to  ensure  timely, 
affordable  and  “user  friendly”  access 
to  electronic  data. 

Responding  to  the  Supreme 
Court’s  refusal  to  disclose  FBI  rap 
sheets  —  files  containing  people’s 
arrest  and  conviction  records,  many 
of  which  are  public  in  other  forms  — 
Kirtley  said  the  decision  should  not 
be  used  to  withhold  computerized 
information  that  is  available  on  paper 
“out  of  some  misplaced  concept  of 
protecting  the  individual  against  the 
power  of  'Big  Brother.’  ” 

The  Court  unanimously  held  rap 
sheets  should  not  be  public,  ruling  on 
privacy  grounds,  and  because  rap 
sheets  compile  information  rather 
than  report  on  government  activity, 
as  the  (Tourt  said  FoIA  intended. 


The  ACLU  opposed  the  Reporters 
Committee  on  privacy  grounds  in  that 
case. 

“The  specter  of  a  police  force 
maintaining  secret  files  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  is  a  chilling  prospect,  more 
commonly  attributed  to  totalitarian 
systems  of  government  than  our 
own,”  Kirtley  told  the  subcommittee. 
She  said  it  “defies  logic  to  suggest 
that  translating  data  from  one  form  to 
another  alters  their  inherently  public 
nature.  A  criminal  conviction  that  is 
part  of  the  public  record  remains  a 
matter  of  public  interest  forever,  no 
matter  how  it  is  stored.” 

Rep.  Steven  Schiff  (R-N.M.)  ques¬ 
tioned  the  public  interest  in  disclosing 
files  of  arrests  that  may  or  may  not 
have  been  warranted. 


Pat  Murphy,  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  Phoenix  Gazelle  publisher, 
speaking  for  the  ANPA  and  ASNE, 
said  government  foot-dragging  on 
FoIA  requests  has  been  the  greatest 
frustration  to  the  media  and  called  for 
clear  access  to  electronic  versions  of 
public  records. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  decision  to 
keep  rap  sheets  private  “foreshad¬ 
owed  the  day  when  government  rec¬ 
ords  stored  on  computers  will  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  public,”  Mur¬ 
phy  commented. 

“ANPA  and  ASNE  believe  that  in 
view  of  the  widespread  use  of  com¬ 
puters  by  government  agencies,  any 
interpretation  of  FoIA  which  limits  its 
application  to  conventional  written 
documents  contradicts  the  basic 
FoIA  principle  of  full  disclosure,”  he 
said  in  written  testimony. 

The  ability  of  newspapers  to  keep 
the  public  informed  “has  been 


“A  technology  of  freedom  threatens  to  become  a 
technology  of  secrecy  where  information  once 
available  and  published  may  no  longer  be  available 
because  it  has  gone  down  the  ‘black  hole’  of  a 
government  computer,”  said  Jerry  J.  Berman  of  the 
ACLU’s  information  technology  project. 
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threatened  by  repeated  attacks  on 
FoIA  over  the  last  eight  years,”  Mur¬ 
phy  said,  calling  the  Reagan  admi¬ 
nistration’s  record  “one  of  resistance 
and  even  hostility  to  public  access  to 
government  information.” 

The  State  Department  took  an 
average  of  over  six  months  to  com¬ 
plete  most  requests,  while  FoIA  calls 
for  10  days  in  most  cases,  and  it  “ter¬ 
minated”  200  requests  without  giving 
reasons  and  with  no  legal  authority, 
Murphy  said.  One  FoIA  request 
about  the  shooting  of  an  FBI  agent 
cost  the  Republic  $25,000  in  legal 
fees,  he  said. 

Several  witnesses  said  agencies 
have  used  1986  FoIA  amendments, 
designed  to  streamline  disclosure,  to 
create  new  obstacles  for  the  news 
media  by  forcing  newspapers  to  prove 
their  identities  before  search  fees  are 
waived. 

Citing  numerous  public-interest 


stories  that  evolved  from  FoIA 
requests,  Murphy  said  efforts  to 
weaken  the  law  will  prevent  reporting 
that  “touches  the  lives  of  real  people 
and  which  acts  as  a  check  on  exces¬ 
sive  government  intrusion  into  our 
lives.” 

He  pressed  for  a  stronger  FoIA, 
including  “tough”  penalties  such  as 
assessing  attorneys’  fees  against 
agencies  that  delay.  He  said  Congress 
should  resist  efforts  to  create  FoIA 
exemptions,  requests  for  which  have 
been  multiplying,  and  he  urged  over¬ 
sight  to  prevent  delays. 

Paul  McMasters,  USA  Today 
deputy  editorial  director  and  SPJ  free¬ 
dom  of  information  representative, 
cited  FoIA  success  stories  —  as  well 
as  requests  delayed  for  months  or 
years,  unjustified  challenges  to  fee 
waivers,  and  costly  litigation  to  gain 
clearly  releasable  information. 


The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  tries  to  expedite 
requests,  he  said,  but  the  State 
Department  and  FBI  “seem  to  delight 
in  their  dilatory  tactics.” 

Columbia  University  professor  of 
public  law  and  government  Alan  F. 
Westin,  saying  the  subcommittee’s 
task  “involves  nothing  less  than  the 
direction  of  and  quality  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  and  social  processes  into  the 
next  century,”  said  the  federal  poli¬ 
cies  have  unintentionally  aided  “an 
informational  disenfranchizement  of 
most  non-business  voluntary  sector 
organizations  and  the  millions  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  the  communities  they 
serve.” 

Unless  trends  reverse,  he  said,  the 
nation  will  become  an  “information 
autocracy”  in  which  government, 
business,  science  and  the  media  have 
access  to  government  information, 
but  individual  citizens  do  not. 


Society  of  Professional  Journalists  to  launch  major  FoIA  study 


The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  will  launch  a  first-of-its-kind 
national  study  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  —  how  journalists 
use  it  and  why  it  often  doesn’t  work. 

The  study,  “Report  From  the  FoIA 
Front,”  was  announced  by  Paul 
McMasters,  chairman  of  SPJ’s  free¬ 
dom  of  information  committee  and 
deputy  editorial  director  of  USA 
Today,  at  the  opening  April  18  of  con¬ 
gressional  hearings  into  long-term 
federal  information  policy. 

“Our  goal  is  to  revitalize  the  FoIA 
so  that  every  requester,  from  the  local 
reporter  writing  about  the  environ¬ 
mental  impact  of  a  federal  project  to 
the  historian  researching  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  a  public  figure,  will  not  face 


unnecessary  delay  or  undeserved 
confrontation  in  gathering  important 
information  about  his  or  her  govern¬ 
ment,”  McMasters  testified  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Information,  Justice  and  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Due  in  late  1989,  the  report  will  be 
the  first  comprehensive  effort  to 
document  how  FoIA  is  working  for 
journalists  and  causes  of  problems 
they  meet  in  using  it,  McMasters  said, 
calling  for  cooperation  of  authors, 
historians  and  other  FoIA  users.  The 
report  is  expected  to  be  the  basis 
for  legislation  designed  to  improve 
FoIA. 

“Unfortunately,  users  of  the  FoIA 
today  experience  more  horror  stories 


than  success  stories,”  said  SPJ  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  Bruce  Sanford,  who  will 
direct  the  study.  “Once  we  identify 
and  analyze  the  reasons  for  this,  we 
can  work  to  make  agencies  more 
responsive  to  FoIA  requests.” 

In  testimony,  representatives 
reporters,  editors  and  publishers 
agreed  bureaucratic  delays  were  the 
major  plague  experienced  by  reporters, 
using  FoIA  but  all  cited  its  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  tool  for  journalists  and  as  a 
key  component  to  open  government. 

Since  the  law’s  promulgation  in 
1966,  and  revisions  in  1976  and  1986,  j 
FoIA  has  required  most  federal  agen¬ 
cies  to  disclose  to  citizens  public  rec¬ 
ords. 

—  George  Garneau 


FCC  approves  Murdoch  plan  for  Boston  tv  station 


The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  granted  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  request  that  the  ownership  of 
his  Boston  television  station  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  trust  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  agency’s  rules  barring  cross¬ 
ownership  of  a  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
cast  station  in  the  same  city. 

Because  Murdoch’s  News  America 
Publishing  owns  the  Boston  Herald 
and  his  Twentieth  Holdings  Corpora¬ 
tion  owns  WFXT-TV  in  Boston,  he 
was  required  to  sell  one  or  the  other  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  cross-own¬ 
ership  regulations. 

In  a  3-0  vote,  the  FCC  said  it  will 
allow  Murdoch  to  meet  the  rule  by 
transferring  the  tv  station’s  owner¬ 
ship  to  a  trust  with  Edward  Brooke, 


former  U.S.  senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Hugh  Carey,  former 
governor  of  New  York,  serving  as 
trustees. 

Murdoch  will  retain  beneficial  own¬ 
ership  of  the  station,  but  the  FCC  said 
the  trustees  must  have  total  opera¬ 
tional  control  and  also  have  the  power 
to  sell  the  station  without  Murdoch’s 
consent.  However,  he  would  retain 
any  proceeds  from  a  sale  and  also  will 
receive  dividends  and  other  payments 
authorized  by  the  trustees. 

The  station  has  been  valued  at  $30 
million  to  $50  million. 

The  FCC  also  ruled  that  WFXT 
could  no  longer  use  programming 
supplied  by  20th  Century  Fox,  a  com¬ 
pany  also  controlled  by  Murdoch,  or 


remain  a  member  of  the  Fox  televi¬ 
sion  network. 

The  commission  allowed  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  use  Fox  programming  for 
which  it  has  already  contracted  until 
the  pacts  expire. 

Twentieth  Century  Holdings  has  60 
days  to  comply  with  the  FCC  ruling. 

After  he  acquired  six  television  sta¬ 
tions  from  Metromedia  Inc.  a  few 
years  ago,  Murdoch  was  required  to 
sell  either  his  New  York  Post  or 
WNYW-TV  in  New  York  and  either 
the  Herald  or  his  tv  station  in  Boston. 

After  failing  to  get  a  waiver  of  the 
cross-owemship  rules  from  the  FCC, 
he  elected  to  sell  the  Post,  but  in  Bos¬ 
ton  chose  the  trust  route  as  a  way  to 
satisfy  the  rules. 
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Common  strategy 

Survey  of  Guild  papers  shows  similar  bargaining  tactics 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Newspaper  Guild  bargaining  tac¬ 
tics  at  newspapers  across  the  country 
follow  a  common  strategy,  according 
to  an  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  study. 

The  survey  of  60  respondents  of  the 
1 12  ANPA  member  newspapers  with 
Guild  units  shows  that  large  numbers 
of  units  lean  on  a  few  tactics  in  bar¬ 
gaining. 

“While  the  results  do  not  defini¬ 
tively  show  the  role  of  the  TNG  [the 
Newspaper  Guild],  they  do  demon¬ 
strate  a  common  Guild  strategy  aimed 
at  newspapers,”  Franklin  J.  Hav- 
licek,  vice  president/industrial  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Washington  Post,  wrote 
in  a  memo  on  the  study. 


mation  provided  solely  for  collective¬ 
bargaining  practices.” 

If  a  single  trend  emerges  from  the 
survey,  it  may  be  that  bargaining  is 
slowing  down  —  and  that  impasses 
are  becoming  more  frequent. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  contracts  are 
negotiated  after  current  pacts  have 
expired,  the  survey  found. 

On  average,  bargaining  a  new  con¬ 
tract  took  23  meetings  stretched  over 
10  months.  The  range  of  time 
stretched  from  one  month  to  61,  the 
survey  found. 

About  a  third  of  the  time,  an 
impasse  was  declared  before  a  con¬ 
tract  was  reached,  and  90%  of  the 
time  it  was  the  company  which 
claimed  talks  had  deadlocked. 

Every  impasse  declared  by  the 


“While  the  results  do  not  definitively  show  the  role 
of  the  TNG  [the  Newspaper  Guild],  they  do 
demonstrate  a  common  Guild  strategy  aimed  at 
newspapers,”  Franklin  J.  Havlicek,  vice  president/ 
industrial  relations  for  the  Washington  Post,  wrote  in 
a  memo  on  the  study. 


The  Post  developed  the  survey  with 
ANPA  as  part  of  its  preparation  for  an 
unfair  labor  practice  trial.  Those 
charges  were  settled  before  trial,  but 
the  study  was  released  at  the  ANPA 
annual  convention  in  Chicago  on 
April  24. 

Many  of  the  results  are  rather 
unsurprising. 

For  instance,  the  survey  shows  that 
Guild  units  frequently  asked  for  basic 
information  such  as  wages,  merit 
increase  amounts,  pension  data  and 
other  benefit  information.  Just  as 
frequently  —  up  to  100%  in  some 
categories  —  newspapers  furnished 
the  requested  data. 

One  exception  was  job  descrip¬ 
tions,  which  the  union  requested  in 
only  18%  of  the  bargaining  situations 
and  which  the  newspapers  honored 
only  38%  of  the  time. 

More  than  a  fifth  of  the  newspapers 
said  the  Guild  publicized  or  disclosed 
name-linked  salary  information.  The 
newspapers  said  that  about  a  third  of 
the  time  Guild  units  “disclosed  infor¬ 


surveyed  newspapers  was  challenged 
by  the  Guild,  the  survey  found. 

In  86%  of  the  cases,  the  survey 
said,  it  was  the  Guild  which  initiated 
the  resumption  of  bargaining. 

Other  tactics  are  used  in  varying 
degrees  of  frequency. 

For  instance,  64%  of  the  time  Guild 
units  engaged  in  “goldfish  bargain¬ 
ing,”  in  which  members  who  are  not 
part  of  the  .negotiating  team  are 
invited  to  sit  in  on  the  talks. 

Unfair  labor  practices  charges  were 
filed  in  38%  of  the  cases;  informa¬ 
tional  picketing,  48%;  subscription  or 
advertising  boycotts,  27%;  byline 
strikes,  21%,  and  filing  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  charges,  17%. 

For  its  part,  a  Newspaper  Guild 
official  suggested  the  survey  revealed 
more  about  newspaper  management 
bargaining  in  concert  than  the 
union’s. 

“What  we’re  seeing  the  companies 
doing  in  concert  is  declaring  impasses 
quickly.  There  is  this  big  hurry  to  go 
to  an  impasse  and  say,  that’s  it,  it’s  all 


over.  Our  refusal  to  go  along  is  hardly 
surprising,”  said  David  Eisen,  the 
Guild’s  director  of  research. 

Eisen  said  much  of  the  information 
requests  noted  in  the  survey  were 
data  that  unions  are  entitled  to  under 
law. 

“In  some  respects  this  is  hilarious 
because  it  refers  to  long-stated  bar¬ 
gaining  rights  that  .  .  .  have  existed 
for  all  time,”  he  said. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  Washington 
Post  unfair  labor  charges,  however, 
the  Guild  unit  agreed  “for  all  time” 
not  to  ask  for  name-linked  salary 
information,  Havlicek  said.  Instead, 
the  Guild  will  receive  blind  salary 
data,  and  has  agreed  not  to  disclose  it 
in  any  way  that  identifies  an  individu¬ 
al’s  salary,  he  said. 

Eisen  said  the  survey  fails  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  concerted  bargaining  by  the 
Guild  International. 

“As  far  as  the  informational  pick¬ 
eting  and  discrimination  charges,  the 
rather  low  percentages  in  which  those 
tactics  were  used  hardly  indicates 
that  units  are  marching  to  the  drum  of 
the  Guild  in  Washington,”  he  said. 

Poll  finds  support 
for  courtesy  titles 

Americans  say  newspapers  should 
extend  courtesy  titles  to  women  and 
men  alike,  giving  women  their  prefer¬ 
ence  of  “Mrs.,”  “Miss,”  or  “Ms.,”  a 
Media  General-Associated  Press  poll 
has  found. 

Sixty-one  percent  in  the  national 
survey  said  men  identified  in  news 
stories  should  receive  the  title  “Mr.” 
on  second  reference,  whole  23%  said 
the  last  name  should  suffice.  The  rest 
had  no  opinion. 

Similarly,  66%  wanted  a  title  used 
in  second  reference  to  women. 
Twenty  percent  favored  just  the  last 
name  and  the  rest  had  no  view. 

Among  those  who  wanted  courtesy 
titles  for  women,  63%  said  the  choice 
of  a  title  should  depend  on  the 
woman’s  preference.  Twenty-three 
percent  favored  using  only  “Mrs.”  or 
“Miss,”  depending  on  whether  the 
subject  were  married,  and  13%  wanted 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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The  Modesto  Bee  has  raised  the  stacked-couple  configuration  lets 

curtain  on  a  newworld-class  per-  you  put  color  where  you  want  it 
former,  the  Goss  Flexoliner  press.  without  sacrificing  paging.  Its 
Serving  an  affluent  and  quality-  modular  design  lets  you  expand 
conscious  market  of  readers  and  to  increase  color  and  paging, 
advertisers,  The  Bee  needed  a  And  its  advanced  automation 
press  that  would  deliver  vibrant  simplifies  setup,  provides  unit 
flexographic  color  and  consis-  protection  and  delivers  cost  effi- 
tent  print  quality.  The  Flexoliner  cient  operation, 
press  is  meeting  these  demands.  We  worked  closely  with  The 

without  compromising  produc-  See,  coordinating  all  training  and 
tivity  or  ease  of  operation.  Its  installation,  to  bring  the  Goss 

Flexoliner  press  on  edition.  We 
can  do  the  same  for  you.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  Goss  Newspaper 
Products,  3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
312/656-8600. 

Rockwell  International 

...where  scieiice  gets  down  to  txjsiness 

Aerospace/Electronics/Automotive 

General  Industries/A-B  Industrial  Automation 

Advertising 


Ad  Bureau  realigns 
reporting  relations 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  has  promoted  Charles  Kin¬ 
solving  to  the  position  of  senior  vice 
president  of  industry  marketing, 
where  he  will  be  the  Bureau’s  senior 
marketing  executive  on  industry¬ 
wide  projects  such  as  the  Future  of 
Advertising  Project. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  reporting 
relationships  have  been  realigned  “to 
try  to  improve  interdepartmental 
communication  and  coordination.” 

Effective  May  1,  the  following 
Bureau  executives  and  department 
heads  will  report  to  the  NAB’s  new 
executive  vice  president  Len  For¬ 
man:  Charles  Kinsolving,  industry 
marketing;  Dick  Dome,  creative;  Stu 
Tolley,  research;  Uldis  Grava,  mar¬ 
keting  services  Peter  Winter,  mar¬ 
keting/new  technology;  and  Jim 
Dunaway,  public  relations. 

Reporting  to  Bureau  president 
Craig  Standen  will  be:  Jim  Wilson, 
national  sales;  A1  Eisenpreis,  retail 
marketing;  Jim  Hollis,  mass  merchan¬ 
dising;  Eric  Anderson,  classified/co¬ 
op/training;  Bob  Gaines,  food  mar¬ 
keting;  Len  Spinoso,  finance  and 
administration;  and  Bill  Solch,  mem¬ 
ber  services. 

Directors  elected 
to  Ad  Bureau  board 

Fifteen  executives  were  recently 
elected  as  directors  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  at  the  NAB’s 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 

Re-elected  for  their  second  three- 
year  terms  were:  Richard  F.  Barry 
III,  Landmark  Communications  Inc.; 
Frank  A.  Blethen,  the  Seattle  Times 
and  Post-Intelligencer-,  James  J. 
Hale,  the  Kansas  City  Times  and 
Star-,  Robert  H.  Hartmann,  the 
Evansville  Press;  Warren  J.  Heyse, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel; 
David  Laventhol,  the  Times  Mirror 
Co.;  and  Walter  Mattson,  the  New 
York  Times  Co. 

Newly  elected  to  the  board  for 
three-year  terms  were:  Andrew 
Barnes,  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
Richard  Diamond,  the  Staten  Island 
Advance;  John  S.  Goodreds,  Ottaway 
Newspapers  Inc.;  Stephen  Hamblett, 
the  Providence  Journal  Co.;  Ralph 
Ingersoll  II,  Ingersoll  Publications 
Co.;  John  W.  Madigan,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Co. ;  Erwin  Potts,  McClatchy 
Newspapers;  and  Anthony  P.  Ridder, 
Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
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Faculty  for  ethics 
workshop  chosen 

Fifteen  university  faculty  members 
have  been  chosen  to  participate  in  the 
sixth  Gannett/Association  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication 
workshop  on  teaching  ethics  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Funded  by  a  $250,000  grant 
from  the  Gannett  Foundation,  the  six- 
day  workshop  will  be  hosted  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism. 

Participants  selected  are:  Patrick 
Washburn,  Ohio  University;  Christo¬ 
pher  Meyers,  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  Patricia  Aufderheide,  Ameri¬ 
can  University;  David  Gordon, 
Emerson  College;  Larry  Lorenz, 
Loyola  University;  Vicki  Hesterman, 
University  of  Georgia;  Mary  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Saint  Bonaventure  University; 
Robert  Steele,  University  of  Maine; 
Sandra  Dickson,  University  of  West 
Florida;  Tim  Wulfmeyer,  San  Diego 
State  University;  Roxanne  Hovland, 
University  of  Tennessee;  Trudy 
Govier,  University  of  Calgary;  Jon 
Ziomek,  Northwestern  University; 
Cathy  Pi'att,  Ohio  State  University; 
and  Joel  Rudinow,  Sonoma  State 
University. 


W- A  W  ' 


A  reporter’s  most  valuable  assets  are  his  sources. 
Ana  the  best  sources  give  you  news  before  you  can 
pet  it  anywhere  else.  Today’s  best  source  for  current 
business  news  is  NewsHash,®  the  electronic  clipping 
service  from  NewsNet* 

It’s  the  only  online  database  that  gives  you  instant 
access  to  over  350  business  and  industry  news¬ 
letters.  Plus  10  major  worldwide  newswires  in 
real  time.  All  the  business  news  you  need,  befom 
ifs  in  print 

You  don’t  have  to  look  for  the  news,  it  looks  for  you. 

All  you  need  is  a  PC  and  a  modem.  And  Newsflash 
literally  delivers  breaking  news  on  the  topics  of  your 
choosing  right  to  your  desktop.  Night  and  day.  So  if 
you’re  working  on  a  story,  Newsflash  will  keep  you 
up  to  date. 

Best  of  all,  a  subscription  to  the  NewsNet  database, 
including  Newsflash,  is  so  economical,  you  may 
vrant  it  in  your  office  and  at  home.  Because  news 
never  stops  being  made.  And  NewsNet  may  be  the 
best  reporter’s  source  you’ve  ever  met. 

Call  us  and  mention  this  ad.  We’ll  put  you  online 
for  a  free  demonstration.  Right  now.  Wght  over 
the  phone. 

(800)345-1301 

Outside  US  call  (215)  527-8030 


Va.  publishers  set 
scholarship  award 

Charles  S.  Rowe  and  Josiah  P. 
Rowe  III,  co-publishers  of  the  Free 
Lance-Star  in  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
have  established  a  $50,000  endowed 
scholarship  for  student  journalists  at 
Mary  Washington  College  in  Freder¬ 
icksburg. 

The  scholarship  —  which  will  be 
presented  as  $1,250  each  to  two 
upper-level  students  —  is  reportedly 
the  first  at  the  3,400-student  public 
institution  that  will  be  awarded  to  stu¬ 
dents  with  an  interest  in  journalism. 


Parents  win  lilinois 
FolA  victory 

Public  school  test  scores  must  be 
revealed  under  the  Illinois  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  the  state  Supreme 
Court  ruled  April  20. 

In  its  first  ruling  on  an  FoIA  issue, 
the  court  ordered  Evanston  public 
school  officials  to  release  to  a  parents 
group  standardized  test  score  data 
broken  down  by  race  and  sex.  The 
school  had  argued  that  compiling 
such  data  would  involve  creating  new 
records,  and  so  was  not  required 
under  the  FoIA. 


NewsNet  Knows  It  Now.“ 

945  Haverford  Road  Bryn  Mawr,  PA  19010 
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90  years  old  and  still  going  strong 

Hal  Hubbard’s  productivity  is  among  the  highest  in  the  newsroom;  he 
never  misses  a  staff  meeting  and  always  comes  up  with  good  story  ideas 


By  M.L.  Stein 

It’s  one  thing  to  be  hired  as  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  at  74. 

It’s  another  to  ask  for  and  get  your 
own  parking  space,  private  office  and 
a  written  guarantee  that  you  can  work 
there  as  long  as  you  like.  And  it’s  even 
more  unusual  to  be  still  on  the  job  at 
the  age  of  90  after  65  years  as  a  news¬ 
man. 

To  Harold  N.  (Hal)  Hubbard,  a 
reporter  and  columnist  for  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News,  it’s 
hardly  worth  mentioning. 

“There’s  nothing  I  like  doing  more 
than  what  I’m  doing  now,’’  he  told 
E&P. 

Hubbard,  a  gracious,  trim  and  dap- 
perly  dressed  man,  who  looks  25 
years  younger  than  his  age,  said  he 
had  heard  that,  somewhere  in  the 
country,  there  is  a  100-year-old 
reporter  still  actively  employed. 


“So,”  he  added,  smiling,  “I’m 
determined  to  work  until  101-and-a- 
half  so  I  can  claim  the  record.  No  one 
around  the  Knight-Ridder-owned 
Star-News  doubts  he  can. 

Hubbard  starts  his  workday  by 
ignoring  the  elevator  and  briskly 
ascending  the  three  flights  of  stairs  to 
the  newsroom. 

“I’m  puffing  when  I  get  to  the  top, 
but  not  Hal,”  commented  the  paper’s 
executive  editor,  Patty  Burnett. 

Hubbard  maintains  the  pace  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  He  writes  a  column 
headed  “People”  and  turns  out  a  slew 
of  feature  stories  about  various  proj¬ 
ects  and  organizations.  His  coverage 
ranges  from  the  famed  Pasadena  Play¬ 
house,  which  he  has  been  writing 
about  for  14  years,  to  World  Vision,  a 
group  providing  help  to  the  starving  of 
Africa. 


Ninety-year  old  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News  reporter  Hal  Hubbard 
blows  out  the  candles  on  a  cake  cele¬ 
brating  his  recent  birthday.  Hubbard, 
who  has  been  a  newsman  for  65  years, 
was  honored  by  his  co-workers. 

Hubbard’s  interest  in  the  latter 
project  and  other  global  affairs  comes 
naturally.  He  and  his  wife  Alma,  85, 
are  world  travelers  and  have  recently 
returned  from  their  latest  trip  to  the 
South  Pacific. 

A  patient,  careful  interviewer, 
Hubbard,  who  turned  90  in  March, 


brings  a  folksy,  small-town  touch  to 
his  stories  in  a  paper  that  serves  a 
generally  urban  area  in  Los  Angeles 
County. 

But  his  approach  seems  to  work. 

“We  get  more  mail  from  what  Hal 
has  written  than  anyone  else  in  the 
newsroom,”  Burnett  noted.  “He 
knows  everybody  in  town  and  the 
letters  have  glowing  things  to  say 
about  him.” 

Steeped  in  California  history  and 
architecture,  Pasadena  is  Hubbard’s 
kind  of  town. 

Thus,  readers  were  treated  in  a 
recent  issue  to  a  deft,  anecdotal  piece 
about  a  fireplace  mantel,  a  preserved 
relic  once  owned  by  the  legendary 
railroad  magnate  Henry  E.  Hunting- 
ton.  Hubbard  traced  its  history  to  its 
present  place  in  the  Huntington 
Library. 


His  columns  have  profiled  a  prize¬ 
winning  Burmese  cat  and  her  owner, 
a  ham  radio  operator,  a  local  novelist, 
and  have  offered  tips  to  seniors  on 
such  matters  as  getting  home  help. 

Hubbard  w  as  bom  in  Pasadena  but 
began  his  career  in  1924  on  the  old 
Hollywood  Citizen,  later  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen-News.  He  had  started 
college  at  Cal  Tech,  intending  to 
become  an  engineer  but,  after  two 
years,  he  decided  on  journalism  and 
switched  to  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  where  he  got  his 
degree. 

By  1970,  when  he  had  risen  to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  the  Citizen-News  went 
bankrupt  and,  according  to  Hubbard, 
the  publisher  looted  both  the  employ¬ 
ees’  pension  fund  and  their  credit 
union  savings. 

“I  still  needed  to  save  more  for  my 
old  age,”  Hubbard  recalled  jokingly 
[he  was  71  at  the  time]  so  1  began 
looking  around  for  another  job.” 

He  was  hired  on  a  Copley  weekly, 
the  now  defunct  Pasadena  Union. 
There,  his  feature  stories  caught  the 
eye  of  the  then  Star-News  managing 
editor  Ray  McConnell,  who  needed  a 
feature  writer  and  recruited  him. 

McConnell  agreed  to  Hubbard’s 
conditions,  even  writing  him  a  letter, 
saying,  “My  intention,  which  all  our 
management  shares,  is  that  your  great 
talent  and  tremendous  experience 
will  be  available  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Star-News  ...  for  as  long  as  you  are 
able  to  work  productively.” 

“And  I’ve  still  got  my  parking 
space,  but  not  my  office,”  Hubbard 
said.  “I  lost  it  when  they  began  tear¬ 
ing  out  walls  here.” 

So  he  sits  at  a  corner  desk  with  his 
VDT,  surrounded  by  reporters  in 
their  20s  and  30s. 

“Young  people  in  the  business 
today  are  better  educated  than  they 
were  in  my  day,  but  not  much,”  Hub¬ 
bard  observed.  “They’re  ambitious 
and  their  writing  is  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  than  in  1924,  but  they  try  to  be 
cute,  sometimes  maybe,  too  cute.” 

Asked  what  advice  he  had  for 
beginners,  Hubbard  replied:  “I  would 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


“Sure,  there  were  lots  of  parties  and  grand 
openings  we  were  invited  to,  but  nobody  worried 
about  freebies,”  he  recoiiected.  “We  wrote  what  we 
had  pianned  to  write,  anyway,  and  regarded  any 
hospitaiity  as  just  a  friendiy  gesture.” 
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Editors  who  become  publishers 

Increasingly  blurred  lines  between  editors 
and  top  executives  is  topic  for  ASNE  debate 


By  George  Garneau 

Retired  Boston  Globe  editor  Tom 
Winship  joked  that  editors-turned- 
publishers  have  taken  over  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  to  such  an  extent  that  ASNE 
could  sue  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  for  unfair 
labor  practices. 

What  he  worries  about  —  the 
increasingly  blurred  lines  between 
news  executives  and  other  newspaper 
managers  —  absorbed  the  attention 
of  ASNE  leaders  and  of  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  group’s  April  11-14  con¬ 
vention  in  Washington,  D.C. 

With  ASNE’s  leadership  increas¬ 
ingly  held  by  people  holding  titles  like 
publisher,  president  or  something 
other  than  editor,  the  nation's  top 
newspaper  editors  did  some  soul- 
searching. 

The  issue  boiled  down  to:  Should 
business  executives  —  as  opposed  to 
simply  editors  —  run  newsrooms,  or 
ASNE,  and  what  if  they  do? 

The  corporatization  of  American 
newsrooms  makes  old-guard  editors 
like  Winship  nervous.  In  a  session  on 
how  editors’  Jobs  have  changed,  he 
lamented  the  age  of  “corporate  media 
culture.” 

He  acknowledged  serious  prob¬ 
lems  threatening  the  newspaper 


industry,  but  said  editors  taking  part 
in  circulation,  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  “scares  the  hell  out  of  me.” 

He  complained  that  editors-tumed- 
publishers,  who  know  how  to  “bend” 
newsrooms,  would  mean  the  “even¬ 
tual  loss  of  independent  newsrooms 
to  the  new  breed  of  publisher.” 


The  issue  boiled  down 
to:  Should  business 
executives  —  as  opposed 
to  simply  editors  —  run 
newsrooms,  or  ASNE, 
and  what  if  they  do? 


Winship  worried  aloud  and  publicly 
that  editors  have  become  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  “packaging  the  news”  and 
that  newspapers  were  “losing  their 
edge,  their  feistiness,  their  outrage.” 

“I  wish  I  saw  more  fire  in  more 
editorial  bellies,”  he  said,  pointing  to 
an  elite  class  of  highly  paid,  highly 
educated  newsroom  professionals 
who  hire  by  committee.  He  ques¬ 
tioned  what  happened  to  the  eclectic 
reportorial  voice,  the  “crazy  mix  we 
used  to  have”  in  the  1960s. 

“I  sense  we  have  too  many  intellec¬ 
tual  yuppies  of  all  races,”  Winship 


From  Oakland,  California  . . . 

“Hie  house  (is)  a  tile-roofed  California  ranch  style  on  a  quiet  hillside  street. .  .but  the  replica 
of  an  FBI  'mostwanM'  poster  than  hangs  in  a  hallw^  is  a  portrait  of  the  woman  of  the  house.  She 
is  Angela  Davis. 

‘At  a  cursory  glance,  the  other  trappings  suggest  a  sellout,  a  capitulation  to  bourgeois  values: 
two  dogs,  leather  sofas,  glass  tables,  a  deck  with  a  view. 

'But  therels  that  poster.  And,  sharing  wall  space  in  the  living  and  dining  rooms,  a  'Free  Nelson 
Mandela'  bill  and  a  fa^  photo  of  black  shanties  in  the  shadow  of  the  steel  mills  in  Binningham, 
Ala.,  near  where  Davis  grew  up 

‘Angela  Davis,  at  45,  has  not  retreated  from  the  war  against  racism,  sexism  and  political 
oppression  wherever  she  sees  those  things.  Perhaps,  she  acknowledges,  'there^  a  certain 
mellowing  that  comes  with  the  process  of  aging.  Dne  becomes  a  little  less  impatient. . . .' 

‘One  thing  that  is  gone  is  the  exaggerated  Afro.  A  cascade  of  brown  dreadlocks  now  frames 
the  familiar  face’ . .  .her  life  is  busy  with  lectures  and  books,  but ‘Davis  does  not  advocate  violence 
. . .  what  is  needed  today,  she  believes,  is  legislation  to  make  racial  violence  a  specific  crime,  with 
specific  punishment,  so  it  cannot  be  dismissed  under  such  guises  as  malicious  mischief. . . .‘ 

—by  Beverty  Beyette,  Los  Angeles  Times 

With  Mdidiing  Photos  from 
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said,  suggesting  why  newspapers 
often  fail  to  reach  poor  readers.  He 
said  there  were  “too  few  reporters 
banging  down  doors  to  cover  cru¬ 
sades”  and  too  many  bureaucratic 
barriers  between  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors. 

Linda  Grist  Cunningham,  editor  of 
the  Morris  County  (N.J.)  Daily  Record 
and  among  the  younger  ASNE  con¬ 
tingent,  said  new  and  harder  times 
made  it  necessary  for  editors  to  get 
involved  in  advertising  and  financial 
issues. 

“We  are  comfortable  with  the 
intercompany  understanding,”  she 
said,  but  warned,  “We  do  run  a 
risk  of  putting  out  some  of  the  fire  in 
our  newsrooms.” 

Cunningham  admitted  being  scared 
by  the  liklihood  of  proliferating  edi¬ 
tor-publishers,  but  she  said  editors 
could  end  up  losing  control  by  “send¬ 
ing  a  message  to  corporate  owners 
that  we  are  arrogant  and  we  don’t 
care.” 

Michael  Fancher,  Seattle  Times 
executive  editor,  holder  of  a  master’s 
degree  in  business  administration, 
said  the  question  is  not  about  editors 
being  involved  in  business  matters 
but  creating  better  newspapers. 

Business  managers  “deeply 
resent”  editors,  he  said.  “They  feel 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Hostile  takeovers  inevitable 

Executives  say  no  one  would  be  surprised 
if  a  newspaper  company  is  taken  over  unwiiiingly 


By  George  Garneau 

Nobody  will  be  surprised  if  a  news¬ 
paper  company  falls  prey  to  a  hostile 
takeover,  several  top  executives  said. 

“Over  time,  it’s  inevitable,”  Gary 
Gensler,  a  newspaper  broker  for 
Goldman  Sachs  in  New  York  City 
said  of  the  chances  a  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  will  be  taken  over  unwillingly. 

Speaking  at  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  convention  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  recently,  Gensler 
said  eight  or  nine  of  the  12  public¬ 
ly  owned  U.S.  newspaper  companies 
have  erected  structures  to  defend 
against  hostile  takeovers. 

At  another  ASNE  session,  presi¬ 
dents  of  three  of  the  nation’s  top 
newspaper  chains  restated  their  poli¬ 
cies  against  initiating  hostile  buyouts, 
but  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  president 
James  Batten,  on  a  panel  with  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.  president  and  chairman 
John  Curley  and  Times  Mirror  presi¬ 
dent  David  Laventhol,  said  “none  of 
us  would  be  astonished”  by  a  hostile 
newspaper  company  takeover. 

Personalities  involved  in  media 
corporations,  Curley  said,  “suggest  it 
may  happen.”  *  expected  takeover 
attempts  might  come  from  “the 
fringes.” 

Curley  warned  “apostles  of  greed” 
who  might  buy  media  companies  with 
plans  to  sell  off  assets  that  newspa¬ 
pers  entering  the  market  would 
depress  prices,  and  remaining  papers 
might  be  unable  to  foot  the  takeover 
bill. 

Laventhol  said  newspapers  were 
strongly  positioned  to  defend  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  was  worthwhile  to 
restructure  so  as  to  discourage 
takeovers. 

Newspaper  companies  have  been 
the  major  purchasers  of  newspapers 
in  the  last  20  years,  Gensler  said,  and, 
so  far,  they  have  avoided  hostile 
takeovers  despite  close  scrapes:  Hol¬ 
lywood  businessman  Burt  Sugar- 
man’s  unsuccessful  bid  last  year  for 
Media  General  Inc.  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  an  unsolicited  bid  before  the 
Detroit  News  was  sold  to  Gannett, 
and  takeover  artist  Robert  Bass’s 
acquisition  last  year  of  a  big  minority 


stake  in  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times. 

Gensler  said  it  was  similarly 
“almost  inevitable”  that  family- 
owned  newspapers  will  end  up  being 
sold,  if  not  in  the  second  generation, 
then  as  succeeding  generations  even¬ 
tually  clash.  In  these  cases,  sellers 
often  care  more  about  price  than 
about  a  newspaper’s  future,  Gensler 
said.  Prices  can  range  from  multiples 
of  three  times  annual  revenue  in  the 
case  of  the  Bingham  family’s  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  to  five 
times  revenue  for  the  Horvitz  news- 


some  markets  can  grow  to  support 
bigger  editorial  budgets,  and  others 
cannot. 

Batten  said  Knight-Ridder  had  lost 
bids  for  newspapers  because  “we 
didn’t  believe  we  could  put  out  good 
enough  papers.”  Knight-Ridder’s 
purchase  of  the  data  base  company 
Dialogue,  was  based  on  margins  of 
15%  to  18%,  which  he  called  “not 
high.” 

Laventhol  agreed  there  was  no 
“magic  formula”  on  profit  margins. 
He  recited  big  increases  in  newsroom 
staffing  at  papers  Times  Mirror 
bought  and  said,  despite  profit  pres¬ 


. . .  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  president  Frank  Batten,  on  a 
panel  with  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  president  and  chairman 
John  Curley  and  Times  Mirror  president  David 
Laventhol,  said  “none  of  us  would  be  astonished”  by 
a  hostile  newspaper  company  takeover. 


Potential  buyers  evaluate  potential 
cash  flow,  the  strength  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  and  growth  potential,  with  suc¬ 
cessful  bidders  seeing  highest  value. 
He  said  high  prices  and  heavy  debt 
after  a  takeover  can  reduce  pre-tax 
profits  in  the  first  year  but  pressure 
can  mount  to  boost  margins  to  30%  of 
revenue  or  more  —  and  that  “puts 
pressure  on  every  editor  that  goes 
through  a  transaction.” 

At  a  session  called  “Newspapers; 
Dinosaurs  or  New-Age  Giants?” 
Gensler  said  there  are  dinosaurs  that 
were  going  extinct,  e.g.,  the  Bingham 
family’s  relatively  small  10%  profits 
from  Courier  Journal.  Also  going 
extinct  is  the  idea  that  all  newspapers 
are  “sacred,”  he  said,  calling  Gan¬ 
nett,  Knight-Ridder  and  Times  Mirror 
the  New  Age  Giants. 

At  a  later  session,  “Giant”  presi¬ 
dents  took  questions  from  an  audi¬ 
ence  that  included  colleagues  and 
subordinates. 

Asked  how  media  corporations  fig¬ 
ure  profit  margins,  Curley  said  it 
depended  on  the  market  and  was 
wrong  to  focus  on  returns  because 


sures,  the  primary  motive  “is  still  to 
make  a  better  world.” 

Seymour  Topping,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times  Co. 
regional  newspapers,  said  the  panel 
consisted  of  “all  the  good  guys.  I 
don’t  see  any  of  the  bad  guys  up 
there,”  he  declared,  referring  to  com¬ 
panies  that  “treat  newspapers  as 
businesses  without  any  regard  to 
quality.” 

Batten,  charging  companies  “don’t 
worry  enough”  about  what  happens 
after  they  sell  papers,  said  Knight- 
Ridder  in  recent  sales  sought  U.S. 
publishers  with  “proven  track  rec¬ 
ords.”  He  called  the  financial  com¬ 
munity  “totally  indifferent”  to  edito¬ 
rial  issues,  explaining  that  when 
Knight-Ridder  attempted  charter 
changes  to  protect  editorial  quality,  it 
got  “less  than  expected.” 

“We  have  a  fine  line  to  walk”  when 
selling  papers,  because  of  a  solemn 
duty  to  shareholders.  Batten  said. 

Curley  said  Gannett  recently  sold 
three  papers  under  10,000  circulation 
to  save  on  benefits  costs,  but  it  had  no 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Estate  tax  laws 

Current  tax  laws  make  It  hard  to  pass  on  a  family-owned  newspaper 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Changes  in  the  estate  tax  laws  as  a 
result  of  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  will 
make  it  much  harder  to  pass  on  a 
family-owned  newspaper  company 
without  paying  tremendous  taxes, 
according  to  Peter  Davis,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Family  Business 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Wharton  School. 

Davis  spoke  at  a  workshop  session 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  April  24-26  in  Chicago.  The 
session,  which  dealt  with  how  family- 
held  companies  can  stay  that  way, 
was  attended  by  several  dozen  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  privately  owned  news¬ 
paper  companies. 

The  new  tax  laws  “make  it  fairly 
clear  that  Congress  is  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  wealth  in  the  form  of 
closely  held  businesses,”  Davis  said. 

The  new  law,  he  explained,  banned 
such  tax-saving  strategies  as  the  asset 
freeze,  in  which  one  generation  gives 
non-voting  common  stock  to  their 
children  but  maintain  control  through 
voting  stock  that  makes  up  a  small 
percentage  of  total  equity. 

Under  the  new  law,  Davis  said, 
keeping  voting  control  will  be  viewed 
as  if  the  older  generation  had  retained 
full  ownership. 

“The  government  will  tax  [your 
estate]  at  the  full  appreciated  value  if 
you  keep  voting  rights,”  Davis  said. 

The  change  in  the  estate  tax,  he 
added,  has  become  a  windfall  for 
insurance  companies  which  have 
been  writing  life  insurance  policies  for 
family-owned  businesses  to  use  to 
meet  their  estate  tax  obligtions. 

Setting  up  an  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  Plan  is  another  way  to 
lighten  the  estate  tax  burden,  Davis 
said,  but  newspaper  families  which  go 
that  route  must  be  willing  in  the  future 
to  run  their  properties  “in  partnership 
with  employees.” 

For  an  ESOP  to  offer  tax  advan¬ 
tages,  he  said,  employees  must  be 
given  a  significant  stake  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  company  must  provide 
full  reporting  of  its  financial  situation. 

The  advantage  of  an  ESOP,  he  said. 


is  that  it  provides  liquidity  for  family 
members  and  gives  them  a  way  to 
invest  the  money  tax-free. 

The  company  creates  an  ESOP 
trust,  he  explained,  and  lends  the 
ESOP  money  to  buy  stock  from  fam¬ 
ily  members.  If  the  family  members 
invest  the  proceeds  in  the  stock  of 
U.S.  companies,  they  do  not  pay  any 
taxes. 

“It’s  a  tax-free  exchange,”  he  said. 

ESOPs  are  also  “very  etTicient  in 
terms  of  borrowing  money,”  he 
added. 

Companies  setting  up  ESOPs  can 
amortize  principal  in  addition  to 
deducting  interest  payments,  while 
banks  can  deduct  half  the  interest 
income  from  the  loan. 


“In  an  estate  tax  emergency,  an 
ESOP  may  be  the  way  to  go,”  he  said. 

Another  strategy  to  be  explored  for 
family-held  companies,  Davis  said,  is 
to  use  the  existing  concern  as  a 
“source  of  venture  capital”  to  set  up 
new  businesses  headed  by  members 
of  the  next  generation. 

The  device  does  not  so  much  avoid 
taxes,  Davis  said,  as  put  “growth 
businesses  in  the  hands  of  the  next 
generation.” 

Keeping  the  business  in  family 
hands,  particularly  as  the  generations 
proliferate,  also  involves  creating  a 
shared  sense  of  commitment  and  val¬ 
ues  among  the  members,  Davis  said. 

Labeling  such  a  setup  the  “family 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Books  in  Review 


By  Hiley  Ward 

The  Press.  Ellis  Cose.  (New  York: 
Morrow.)  380  pages. 

What  do  you  make  of  a  book  called 
simply  T/je  Prf  55?  The  jacket  bjurb  — 
but  not  the  book  itself  —  has  a  tiny 
subhead,  “Inside  America’s  Most 
Powerful  Newspaper  Empires  — 
From  the  Newsrooms  to  the  Board- 
rooms.” 

This  book  is  a  sleeper.  It  is  much, 
much  better  than  the  meaningless  title 
and  better  than  the  rather  confused 
homily  that  serves  as  prologue  of  the 
book. 

Cose,  a  veteran  newsman  and  edu¬ 
cator,  notes  that  1%3  was  a  “pivotal 
year  for  newspapers”  as  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger  at  the  New  York  Times, 
Katherine  Graham  at  the  Washington 
Post  were  thrust  into  positions  of 
power. 

Other  things  were  happening  also  in 
1963:  A.M.  Rosenthal  “took  over  the 
paper’s  metro  staff,  planting  his  feet 
on  a  course  that  would  take  him  to  the 
highest  editing  position  on  the 
Times”  .  .  .  “Allen  Neuharth,  a 
senior  editor  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  moved  to  Rochester  with 
Gannett”  .  .  .  “Victor  Ridder 
died”  .  .  .  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
was  “preparing  to  list  itself  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  .  .  .  That 
fall,  Wyatt  Thomas  Johnson  (future 
leader  at  the  L.A.  Times),  a  poor  kid 
from  Macon,  Ga.,  was  starting  work 
on  his  master’s  degree  ...”  Some¬ 
how  1%3  is  supposed  to  be  important. 

The  writer  of  the  book  jacket  tries 
to  make  something  out  of  it:  “In  1963 
new  management  came  into  place  at 
several  of  the  great  newspaper 
empires  in  America.  Now,  25  years 
later,  another  management  revolution 
is  occurring.  New  teams  are  taking 
over  ...”  It  is  not  quite  as  simple  or 
arbitrary  as  that. 

When  you  get  over  that  posturing 
and  some  thin  generalizations  — 
young  people  do  not  see  themselves 
as  “keepers  of  a  sacred  trust”  as  the 
oldies  did  —  you  can  settle  down  to  a 
solid  book.  f 

The  Press  is  really  a  series  of  well- 
written  tales  of  a  group  of  surviving 
great  empires:  the  Washington  Post, 
Times  Mirror,  The  New  York  Times 
and  Gannett  and  Knight-Ridder  — 

(Ward  is  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
Temple  University.) 


like  four  or  five  novellas  in  one,  lack¬ 
ing  a  real  thread  or  focus. 

Settling  on  kingpins.  Cose  follows 
their  transfer  to  power.  With  each 
new  name.  Cose  goes  back  to  child¬ 
hood  days  of  the  biggies,  with  whom 
he  sympathizes,  even  worships. 

Consider  his  awe  of  Neuharth:  “To 
admirers,  Allen  Neuharth  is  a 
businessman-come-prophet  ...  To 
critics,  he  is  a  scourge  of  biblical 
proportions  who  has  lowered  journa¬ 
listic  standards  .  .  .  Newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  view  him  as  a  legend  ...  In 
another  age,  A1  Neuharth  might  have 
been  a  pirate  taking  by  cunning 
that  which  was  not  his  by 
birth  .  .  .  Neuharth  glides  comfort¬ 
ably  through  the  world  of  privilege,  a 
conquering  potentate  enjoying  the 
spoils  of  war  .  .  .  And  Neu¬ 
harth  .  .  .  has  become  an  icon  to 
those  who  cherish  the  spirit  of  Hora¬ 
tio  Alger.” 

Much  is  made  of  Neuharth’s  poor 
childhood,  how  he  “coveted  the  new 
bicycle  owned  by  the  children  across 
the  street,”  how  he  at  last  earned 
enough  to  buy  a  secondhand  bicycle. 
What’s  wrong  with  a  second-  or  third- 
hand  bicycle,  if  it  works,  and  who 
cares? 

Cose  conducted  over  200  inter¬ 
views  and  he  gives  a  record  of  all  the 
interviews.  At  times,  some  lesser 
characters  in  the  book  seem  slighted 
as  the  great  ones  climb  —  or  claw,  as 
some  would  say  —  their  way  to 
power,  and  sometimes  you  wish  the 
lesser  lights  who  lost  out  might  have 
their  story  told  too. 

Cose  is  insightful  on  some  issues, 
such  as  discrimination  in  the  news¬ 
room,  and  he  takes  on  some  delicate 
subjects  such  as  the  Janet  Cooke 
expose  and  coverage  of  Jesse  Jack- 
son. 

Cose  is  a  former  columnist  and  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Institute  for 
Journalism  Education. 

Dangerous  Dossiers:  Exposing  the 
Secret  War  Against  America’s  Great 
Authors.  Herbert  Mitgang.  (New 
York:  Ballantine.)  275  pages  (paper). 

A  year  ago,  Herbert  Mitgang,  New 
York  Times  cultural  correspondent, 
playwright  and  expert  on  Lincoln, 
came  out  with  the  hardback  edition  of 
this  book.  It  demonstrated  the  extent 
of  the  60-year  FBI  surveillance  of 


more  than  100  authors  and  artists. 

Mitgang  used  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act  to  look  at  the  files  which 
the  FBI  and  other  agencies  held  on 
deceased  artists  and  literary  figures. 
In  some  cases,  living  celebrities  — 
protected  by  the  Privacy  Act  — gave 
Mitgang  their  files  to  which  they  had 
access. 

What  follows  is  a  tale  of  surveil¬ 
lance  and  manipulation  and  demoli¬ 
tion  of  reputations  that  almost  makes 
Orwell’s  1984  look  like  the  distant 
past,  and  it  hasn’t  gotten  much  better. 
According  to  Mitgang,  referring  to 
studies  of  the  Center  for  Constitu¬ 
tional  Rights,  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  actually  put  a  high  priority  on  the 
FBI  watching  dissenters:  “Such 
surveillance  was  underscored  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  held  on  Feb.  19- 
20,  1987,  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
FBI  questioned  more  than  100  people 
from  the  United  States  after  they  had 
visited  Nicaragua.” 

New  in  this  mass  paperback  edition 
is  a  practical  chapter  on  “How  to  Get 
Your  Own  Dossier.”  It  is  a  brief, 
readable  summary  of  standard  infor¬ 
mation  normally  provided  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  press  centers  on  how  to 
use  the  Fol  Act,  with  exceptions 
explained,  and  the  limitations  of  the 
Privacy  Act  spelled  out.  There  is  also 
a  sample  request  letter. 

Here  are  the  secret  files  —  heavily 
censored  of  course  —  on  Sinclair 
Lewis,  Pearl  Buck,  William  Faulk¬ 
ner,  Ernest  Hemingway,  Thomas 
Mann,  Carl  Sandberg,  Theodore 
Dreiser,  Dorothy  Parker,  Thornton 
Wilder,  William  Saroyan,  Lillian 
Heilman,  Tennessee  Williams,  H.L. 
Mencken,  Ben  Shahn,  Henry  Moore, 
and  others,  even  E.B.  White. 

E.B. White?  “1  had  a  farfetched 
notion:  to  see  if  he  —  of  all  beloved 
American  writers  —  had  a  file”:  the 
writer  of  children’s  books.  Elements 
of  Style,  and  winner  of  a  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom.  Sure  enough,  the 
FBI  had  a  “subversive”  file. 

Early  in  the  book  we  learn  that 
Ronald  Reagan  and  first  wife  Jane 
Wyman  had  real-life  roles  as  inform¬ 
ers  for  the  FBI,  with  code  names  T-10 
and  T-9,  respectively. 

Pick  out  a  familiar  name  and  see 
what  Mitgang  has  found.  Take  John 
Steinbeck.  The  FBI  provided  Mit¬ 
gang  with  94  pages,  but  kept  back  23 
pages  and  the  Army  provided  20 
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pages.  The  CIA  would  not  show  its 
two  documents  on  Steinbeck.  The 
FBI  had  kept  track  of  who  bought 
Steinbeck’s  books;  how  many  times 
the  FBI  was  mentioned;  even  Stein¬ 
beck’s  book  reviews  were  monitored. 
“A  1956  memorandum,  stamped 
Secret,  still  declared  that  The  Grapes 
of  Wrath  was  a  book  favored  by  Com¬ 
munists.” 

Negative  information  in  the  file 
kept  Steinbeck  from  a  commission  in 
Army  Intelligence  in  1943:  “In  view 
of  substantial  doubt  as  to  the  subject’s 
loyalty  and  discretion,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Subject  not  be 
considered  ...” 

Despite  all  Mitgang  says  about  the 
FBI,  he  advises,  “By  comparison, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
the  most  helpful  among  the  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  The  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  are  less  forthcoming  ...  In  my 
experience,  the  least  cooperative  are 
the  intelligence  branches  of  the  armed 
forces.” 

*  *  * 

The  Want  Makers.  Eric  Clark. 
(London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  416 
pages. 

British  journalist  Eric  Clark  writes 
about  a  monster.  Unlike  the  evasive 
Loch  Ness  apparition,  this  monster  is 
pervasive,  covering  the  world,  ever¬ 
growing,  like  the  people-gulping  plant 
in  the  play  and  film  Little  Shop  of 
Horrors. 

Advertising  is  the  beastly,  devour¬ 
ing  creature  and,  unless  mankind 
learns  more  checks  and  balances,  this 
ugly  one  will  chomp  our  children, 
Clark  suggests. 

Clark  is  an  author  of  thrillers, 
among  them  Black  Gambit  and  Chi¬ 
nese  Burn,  and  his  investigative  work 
in  the  London  Observer  is  credited  by 
some  as  triggering  the  move  in 
England  to  change  gaming  laws. 

Clark  wants  to  be  taken  seriously  in 
this  book,  so  much  so  that  he  gives  us 
a  very  thorough  catalog  of  the  sins  of 
advertising  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic. 

What  worries  him  most  is  “the 
advertiser’s  ever-growing  role  as  the 
picker-up  of  bills.  In  most  areas  of 
life,  it  is  the  piper  who  calls  the 
tune  —  if  not  at  first,  certainly  at 
some  later  stage.” 

Little  things  like  light  bulb-produc¬ 
ing  Westinghouse  changing  the  title  of 
Rudyard  Kipling’s  The  Light  That 
Failed  to  The  Gathering  Night  may 
seem  insignificant  but  such  power  to 
control  the  product  is  frightening,  he 
believes.  Without  society  taking 
action,  he  ponders,  “The  advertiser’s 
power  is  likely  to  become  even 
greater.” 


Clark  wants  more  controls  but  does 
not  spell  them  out.  He  is  more  specific 
on  a  second  channel  of  action,  educa¬ 
tion:  “I  can  see  students  being  asked 
to  analyze  advertising,  to  bring  in 
merchandise  which  they  or  their 
parents  have  bought  and  which  has 
turned  out  to  be  faulty  and  falsely 
represented.  This  kind  of  training  will 
be  a  better  guard  than  even  a  self- 
imposed  code  of  ethics  among  adver¬ 
tisers  or  a  control  by  the  FTC.” 

His  arguments  at  times  seem  a  little 
circuitous.  For  instance,  at  one  point, 
he  suggests  a  goal  of  making  advertis¬ 
ers  “more  responsive.”  That,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems.  Is  not  advertising  at  times  too 
responsive  to  people  and  pressure 
groups? 

%  %  4c 

Mass  Media  and  the  Constitution: 
An  Encyclopedia  of  Supreme  Court 
Cases.  Richard  F.  Hixson,  ed.  (New 
York:  Garland.)  529  pages. 

Journalists  and  journalism  students 
alike  will  find  the  quick  summaries 
and  related  information  here  an  easy 
way  to  get  a  fix  on  a  case  for  an  article, 
speech  or  an  exam. 

Each  of  the  200  Supreme  Court 
cases  fill  only  a  few  standard  pages, 
but  the  essential  information  is  all 
here.  Cases  are  presented  chronologi¬ 
cally  under  section  titles:  Broadcast¬ 
ing,  Business,  Censorship,  Commer¬ 
cial  Speech,  Copyright,  Fair  Trial, 
etc. 

Each  entry  tells  when  a  case  was 
argued  and  decided,  and  includes  a 
one-paragraph  summary  of  the  issue. 


Included  also  are  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  a  digest  of  the  opinion 
handed  down,  a  list  of  relevant  prior 
cases,  further  reading  suggestions, 
and  a  selected  bibliography. 

Type  design  is  large  and  bold 
enough  to  impress  even  the  visually 
impaired. 

The  book  seems  as  up-to-date  as 
such  a  book  can  be.  In  the  Censorship 
section  there  is  the  Hazelwood 
School  District  case  in  Missouri, 
decided  in  January  1988.  The  Court 
upheld  the  right  of  the  principal  to 
censor  a  journalism  lab  newspaper 
which  had  published  articles  on 
divorce  and  student  pregnancy. 

The  1988  libel  case  brought  by  Jerry 
Falwell  against  Larry  Flynt  because 
of  “fun”  made  of  Falwell’s  mother  is 
here  also.  Falwell  lost. 

An  index  of  decisions  and  a  subject 
index  are  included.  Hixson  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Rutgers  University. 

*  ♦  * 

Webster’s  Dictionary  of  English 
Usage.  Edward  Gilman,  ed.  (Spring- 
field,  Mass.:  Merriam- Webster.)  978 
pages. 

So,  what  about  it?  Should  you  use 
“alright”  or  “all  right?” 

The  Associated  Press  Stylebook 
dispenses  with  the  matter  cavalierly: 
“all  right  (adv.)  Never  alright. 
Hyphenate  only  if  used  colloquially 
as  a  compound  modifier:  He  is  an  all- 
right  guy." 

This  new  dictionary  of  sorts  —  it 
is  not  really  a  dictionary,  but  an 
alphabetized  grammar  book  taking  on 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Tracking  the  class  of  2000 

Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin  will  follow  the  same  school  class  for  13  years 
with  articles  about  the  students,  their  families  and  the  education  process 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin  is  tracking  the  class  of  2000, 
an  unusual  project  that  is  expected  to 
run  for  13  years. 

Class  members  are  now  first-grad¬ 
ers  who  joined  the  project  as  kinder- 
gartners. 

“The  purpose  of  this  approach  is  to 
humanize  and  personalize  the  educa¬ 
tion  process  for  our  readers,” 
explained  publisher  Charles  C. 
Cochrane  Jr. 

Selected  for  the  project  was  a  kin¬ 
dergarten  class  at  one  school.  In  the 
opening  story  by  managing  editor 
Rick  Doyle,  readers  were  told:  “We 
will  take  you  into  the  classroom  and 
you  will  see  what  the  kids  are  being 
taught,  how  they  are  being  taught, 
who  they  are  being  taught  by  and 
when  certain  subjects  are  being 
taught.  Through  this  class,  you  will 
have  a  grade-by-grade  examination  of 
our  local  educational  system.” 

The  newspaper  has  been  publishing 
at  least  one  story  a  month  during  the 
school  year  and  hopes  to  average  one 
story  a  month  during  the  summer.  At 
that  rate,  the  Union-Bulletin  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  minimum  of  156  stories  in  the 
13  years  the  series  will  run,  it  has 
estimated. 

According  to  Cochrane,  the  articles 
also  will  examine  the  youngsters 
themselves,  their  family  environ¬ 
ments,  and  their  “hopes,  fears  and 
aspirations.” 

He  noted  that  readership  surveys 
and  community  councils  have  indi¬ 
cated  an  “insatiable  appetite”  for 
news  about  school  kids  and  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  publisher  recalled  that  when 
the  series  was  announced,  many 
parents  tried  to  transfer  their  children 
into  Bemey  School,  whose  kindergar¬ 
ten  was  used  as  the  class  of  2000. 

In  an  editorial,  the  U-B  commented 
that  future  social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  will  dictate  new  approaches  to 
education,  adding,  “Our  schools 
must  respond  readily  and  flexibly  to 
these  demands  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  kids  and  adequately  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  challenges  of  the 


future.” 

In  a  Q&A  for  readers,  Doyle  con¬ 
ceded  the  series  may  encounter  prob¬ 
lems,  but  said  the  paper  tried  to  head 
them  off  by  consulting  beforehand 
with  school  administration  officials, 
teachers,  sociologists,  demographic 
experts  and  statisticians. 

Cochrane  told  E&P  that  editors 
also  met  with  the  children’s  parents 
“to  explain  the  project  and  gain  their 
cooperation  in  providing  us  the  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  kids  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  we  needed  for  the  project.” 


The  reaction,  the  publisher  recalled 
was  “enthusiastic,”  so  much  so  that 
“Class  of  2000”  T-shirts  emerged. 

Stories  so  far  by  various  staff  writ¬ 
ers  have  included  profiles  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  educational  forecasts, 
how  religious  differences  were  han¬ 
dled  in  a  Christmas  class  project,  how 
reading  is  taught,  what  kids  wear  to 
school  and  why,  class  field  trips,  and 
where  future  teachers  are  coming  from. 

Cochrane  said  the  series  will  not 
reduce  the  amount  of  other  education 
reporting. 


Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  editorial 
employees  vote  for  Guild 


Editorial  employees  at  the  Daily 
News  of  Los  Angeles  voted  1 14-60  on 
April  27  to  be  represented  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper  Guild. 

Jim  Smith,  administrative  officer 
for  Guild  Local  69,  said  the  union  will 
continue  its  efforts  to  organize 
employees  in  the  newspaper’s  circu¬ 
lation,  advertising  and  business 
departments  also. 

The  election  covered  reporters, 
photographers,  copy  editors  and 
artists. 

A  Guild  statement  said  its  victory 
was  “particularly  striking,  given  the 
few  complaints  about  benefits  or  sal¬ 
ary.” 

It  added  that  the  major  issues  in  the 
organizing  campaign  were  “huge 
workloads,  arbitrary  transfers  and 
disciplinary  actions,  favoritism,  not 
listening  to  employee  concerns  and 
intimidation  of  employees  who 
objected.” 

According  to  the  union,  more  than 
140  employees  have  left  the  Daily 
News  during  the  past  three-and-a-half 
years,  neariy  100%  of  the  editorial  staff. 

Daily  News  editor  Robert  W.  Bur¬ 
dick  responded  to  the  vote  with  this 
statement:  “Our  employees  have 
voted  for  a  union  and  so  be  it.  Our 
goal  remains  to  produce  the  very  best 
newspaper  we  can  for  Daily  News 
readers  and  we  have  every  intention 
of  doing  this.” 

However,  Burdick  in  an  interview 


with  E&P,  disputed  the  Guild’s  alle¬ 
gations  of  bad  employee-management 
relations,  saying,  “Our  employees 
are  treated  fairly  and  paid  fairly.” 

He  said  that,  along  with  circulation 
growth,  the  paper  has  added  more 
than  30  full-time  editorial  positions 
since  June  1988. 

Several  former  employees,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  have  applied  to  return  to  the 
newspaper  and  have  been  rehired. 

The  Daily  News,  which  has  its 
largest  circulation  in  the  affluent  San 
Fernando  Valley,  is  owned  by  Jack 
Kent  Cooke,  who  paid  $176  million  to 
buy  it  in  1985  from  the  Tribune  Co. 
of  Chicago. 

Smith  said  he  expected  quick  certi¬ 
fication  of  the  vote  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  Los  Angeles  Guild  unit  also 
represents  workers  at  the  Bakersfield 
Californian,  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  San  Diego  Union,  San  Diego 
Tribune  and  the  Los  Angeles  edition 
of  the  Daily  Racing  Form. 

Price  hike 

The  single  copy  price  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer's  Sunday  edition 
was  raised  April  23  to  $1.25  from  $1. 

The  increase  was  due  to  higher  dis¬ 
tribution  and  production  costs,  the 
newspaper  said. 

The  daily  Inquirer’s  single  copy 
price  remained  350. 
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Circulation  staffer  awarded  $885,000  in  discrimination  suit; 
will  file  second  suit  charging  ‘continued  harassment’ 


An  Orange  County  Register  circu¬ 
lation  department  employee,  who 
claimed  she  was  twice  passed  over  for 
promotion  because  of  her  sex,  was 
awarded  $885,000  in  a  discrimination 
lawsuit.  Following  the  verdict,  the 
woman’s  attorney  announced  that  a 
second  suit  will  be  filed,  charging 
“continued  harassment.” 

In  the  recent  verdict,  most  of  the 
money  —  $800,000  —  was  in  puni¬ 
tive  damages  awarded  to  Sue  Marti- 
nolich  by  a  jury  after  a  two-week  trial 
in  Los  Angeles.  Her  lawyer,  Robert 
E.  Racine,  said  it  was  one  of  the 
largest  punitive  damages  ever 
awarded  in  a  discrimination  case. 

Martinolich  was  quoted  in  a  Regis¬ 
ter  story  as  saying,  “It  was  a  big 
accomplishment.  It  will  really  mean  a 
change  for  women  in  the  circulation 
department  at  the  Register.” 

She  has  been  on  disability  leave 
since  February  for  a  condition  she 
said  was  related  to  “harassment  and 
retaliation”  against  her  since  she  filed 
the  suit. 

Register  publisher  R.  David 
Threshie  said  the  newspaper  will  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  overturn  the 
verdict. 

“We  do  not  discriminate  on  any 
basis  other  than  ability,”  he  added. 
“We  did  not  discriminate  in  this  case. 
The  jury  was  wrong.” 

The  jury  damages  included  $70,000 
in  back  wages  and  $50,000  for  emo¬ 
tional  distress,  but  Judge  Ronald  L. 
Lew  reduced  Martinolich’s  back 
wages  to  $35,000. 

In  1985  and  1986,  the  plaintiff  was 
an  assistant  zone  manager.  When  the 
position  of  zone  manager  became 
available,  she  was  named  acting  zone 
manager. 

Martinolich  said  she  applied  for  the 
job  in  1985  but  did  not  get  it.  During 
the  trial,  the  Register  contended  she 
had  not  submitted  a  formal  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  position. 

An  outside  applicant  was  hired  as 
zone  manager  but  left  after  six 
months. 

Martinolich  said  she  again  applied 
for  the  job  and  filed  a  complaint  with 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  when  she  was  turned 
down.  The  lawsuit  followed. 

The  Register’s  attorney,  Kasey 


Haws,  argued  that,  in  each  case,  bet¬ 
ter-qualified  persons  were  selected 
for  the  position. 

This  was  disputed  by  Racine,  who 
argued  she  was  passed  over  only 
because  she  was  a  female  in  a  “male- 
dominated”  management  structure. 

Racine  said  the  second  lawsuit  will 
involve  alleged  harassment  of  Marti¬ 
nolich  after  she  switched  to  a  tele¬ 
marketing  job  in  the  Register’s  circu¬ 
lation  department. 

“This  was  in  retaliation  for  having 
made  the  complaint  to  the  EEOC,” 
Racine  said.  “She  went  on  leave 
because  of  emotional  distress.” 

Register  circulation  director  Tom 
Peterson  denied  both  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  harassment  charges. 

“We  treat  people  well,”  he  told 
E&P.  “There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
for  us  in  discriminating  against  any¬ 
one.  In  a  county  with  a  very  high 
employment  rate,  we  have  trouble 
finding  employees.  Besides,  women 
make  excellent  district  managers  and 
25%  of  our  district  managers  are 
women.” 

Peterson  termed  Martinolich’s 
harassment  claim  “simplistic.”  In  her 
telemarketing  job,  he  said,  she 


“received  a  correction”  on  her  work 
“but  that  could  happen  to  any 
employee  and  does.  She  was  not 
singled  out.” 

“But  it  makes  good  bait  for  the 
jury,”  the  director  continued.  “She 
found  there  was  a  lot  of  money  to  be 
made  in  discrimination  and  harass¬ 
ment  complaints.” 

Peterson  said  the  paper  will  ask  for 
a  new  trial  and  appeal  the  verdict  if 
that  move  fails. 

-  MX.  Stein 


Second  arrest  made 
in  reporter’s  slaying 

A  second  man  has  been  arrested 
and  charged  in  the  murder  of  Kara  La- 
czynski,  a  24-year-old  reporter  for 
the  Journal  Inquirer  of  Manchester, 
Conn. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  J-I, 
Willie  Askew  was  arrested  recently 
after  making  an  incriminating  state¬ 
ment  to  “another  party”  about  his 
involvement  in  the  October  1987  kill¬ 
ing. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Phyllis  Mensing,  day  supervising 
editor  in  the  Chicago  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  has  been  named 
correspondent  in  charge  of  the  Bis¬ 
marck,  N.D.,  bureau.  She  has  served 
in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  bureau  and  other 
assignments  took  her  to  Pierre,  S.D.; 
Fargo,  N.D.;  Minneapolis  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Rob  Wells,  a  newsman  in 
the  Fresno,  Calif.,  bureau,  has  been 
named  correspondent  in  Pikesville, 
Ky. 

Susan  Huddleston,  day  supervi¬ 
sor  in  the  Indianapolis  bureau,  has 
moved  to  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

At  The  Miami  Herald  Publishing 
Company,  Vic  Bubnow,  formerly 
treasurer  and  director  of  finance,  was 
named  vice  president  and  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer.  Also  Stephen  K.  Stone, 
formerly  controller,  was  promoted  to 
director  of  finance  and  controller, 
reporting  to  Bubnow. 

Bubnow,  a  certified  public  accoun¬ 
tant  and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Florida  in  accounting,  joined 


ROBERTA  PLUTZIK  has  moved  to 
Lifestyle  section  editor  of  The  Rec¬ 
ord,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  from  televi¬ 
sion  editor. 

Plutzik,  who  joined  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  1986  and  is  also  an  adjunct 
professor  of  journalism  at  Rutgers 
University  in  Newark,  earlier  in  her 
career  was  a  feature  writer  and 
critic  for  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  and  later  a  critic  and 
columnist  for  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express. 

She  then  spent  nine  years  as  a 
free-lance  writer  and  author,  one  of 
her  books  being  a  guide  to  parent¬ 
ing  in  the  '80s  titled  "The  Private 
Life  of  Parents." 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

Knight  Ridder  Inc.,  parent  company 
of  the  Herald,  in  1981  and  moved  to 
the  Herald  as  treasurer  and  director  of 
finance  in  1986. 

Stone,  a  graduate  of  Southwestern 
College,  Winfield,  Kan.,  has  worked 
in  the  newspaper  industry  10  years, 
most  recently  with  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  and  Fresno  Bee  before 
joining  the  Herald  in  1987. 

*  *  * 

James  Kevlin  has  joined  the  Buf¬ 
falo  News  as  an  assistant  city  editor. 
He  formerly  was  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Watertown  (N.Y.) 
Times. 

Gerald  Sullivan  joined  the  sports 
department,  moving  from  Newsday, 
L.I. 

Michael  Pesarchick,  formerly 
with  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  is  now 
with  the  copy  desk  of  the  News. 


John  C.  Higgins  HI,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Staunton  (Va.) Daily  News 
Leader,  has  moved  to  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  The  Alabama  Journal. 

Higgins  joined  Multimedia  News¬ 
paper  Company,  which  owns  the 
Advertiser  and  the  Journal,  in  1981  as 
advertising  sales  manager  at  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont 
Company.  He  became  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Staunton  paper  in  1985. 

*  *  * 

Sharon  Fujioka  rejoined  the  New 
York  Times  as  a  sports  desk  copy 
editor  after  three  and  a  half  years  as 
an  economist  and  applied  mathema¬ 
tics  specialist  for  Republic  Airlines 
and  Northwest  Orient  Airlines. 

She  was  a  copy  editor  for  the  Times 
in  1972-84  on  the  metropolitan, 
national  and  culture  desks  and  holds  a 
master’s  degree  from  Yale  University 
and  an  M.B.A.  from  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Smith  and  Mike  Demko  have 
been  named  co-op  coordinator  and 
account  executive  for  classified 
advertising,  respectively,  for  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 

Smith,  a  1988  graduate  of  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity,  Athens,  joined  the  Dispatch 
as  a  NeighborNews  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  following  graduation  and 
early  this  year  was  named  Neighbor- 
News  special  projects  coordinator. 

Demko,  a  1987  graduate  of  Ohio 
State,  started  at  the  Dispatch  in 
October  1987  as  a  NeighborNews  ad 
representative  after  interning  in  the 
national  advertising  department. 

*  *  * 

Independent  Newspapers  of 
Arizona  has  named  Lisa  Curtis  of 
Scottsdale  as  director  of  sales  and 
marketing  for  the  group  of  eight  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers. 

Curtis  has  been  with  the  company 
five  years  in  various  advertising  and 
management  capacities,  most 
recently  as  publisher  of  three  week¬ 
lies  in  the  North  Scottsdale  area. 

«  «  « 

Melvin  E.  Adkins  has  moved  from 
the  Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald,  where  he 
was  advertising  director  over  four 
years,  to  display  advertising  manager 
of  the  Vero  Beach  (Fla.)  Press- Jour¬ 
nal.  He  earlier  was  with  Thomson 
Newspapers  19  years. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Weber  is  the  newly  named 
circulation  director  of  the  Fort 
Pierce-Port  St.  Lucie  (Fla.)  Tribune. 
He  most  recently  was  circulation 
director  of  the  Rome.  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Sentinel. 
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Elizabeth  M.  Drum,  a  22-year 
employee  with  Copley  Los  Angeles 
Newspapers,  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  director  by  publisher  Bertram 
E.  WiNROW.  She  will  direct  more  than 
700  employees  and  2,100  independent 
contractors  in  the  sales,  service  and 
delivery  of  The  Outlook,  Santa 
Monica;  the  Torrance  Daily  Breeze 
and  the  San  Pedro  News-Pilot. 

Drum  began  with  the  Daily  Breeze 
in  1%7  as  an  adviser  in  the  circulation 
department  and  advanced  to  district 
manager,  division  manager,  manager 
of  training  and  development,  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  manger  and  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

At  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
Jaime  Naranjo,  formerly  p.m.  home 
delivery  department  manager,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  director  of 
circulation  operations.  Victor 
Aught  III  moves  to  Naranjo’s  former 
position. 

Mike  Anderson  was  named  con¬ 
sumer  marketing  manager.  Jim 
Souza,  formerly  Peninsula  manager, 
is  now  single  copy  manager  and  Jim 
Keeble  moved  to  Souza’s  former 
post. 

*  *  * 

Hartford  Courant  sportswriter 
Claire  Smith  is  co-author  of  a  new 
book,  “Don  Baylor:  Nothing  But  the 
Truth,  A  Baseball  Life,’’  in  which 
Baylor  reflects  on  17  major-league 
seasons  and  shows  special  concern 
for  the  plight  of  minority  players  and 
the  game’s  image. 

Smith  is  in  a  second  season  as  Cou¬ 
rant  national  baseball  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist.  The  book  is  published  by  St. 
Martin’s  Press,  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

Gay  Cook,  formerly  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post,  has  been 
named  managing  editor/Sunday  and 
features. 

Also,  Jeanette  Chavez  was 
named  assistant  managing  editor/ 
news  and  Jim  Bates  advanced  from 
assistant  news  editor  to  news  editor. 

Cook  joined  the  Post  as  a  reporter 
in  1976  and  since  then  has  been  an 
editorial  writer,  an  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  special  projects  editor.  Ear¬ 
lier,  she  was  a  reporter  at  the  Fort 
Collins  Coloradoan  and  the  Illinois 
State  Register,  Springfield. 

Chavez  joined  the  staff  in  1984  as  an 
assistant  news  editor  and  became 
news  editor  last  year.  She  previously 
had  worked  at  the  Colorado  Springs 
Sun  and  the  Fort  Collins  Coloradoan, 
the  Arlington  Heights  (Ill.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
where  she  was  a  copy  editor  and  news 
editor  of  the  business  section. 

With  the  Post  since  1986  when  he 


left  the  Colorado  Springs  Sun  where 
he  was  news  editor.  Bates  earlier 
worked  at  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily 
News  as  a  copy  editor. 

Todd  Engdahl,  city  editor  since 
1986,  will  assume  additional  news¬ 
room  responsibilities. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jon  D.  Smith  Jr.  has  been 
appointed  director  of  corporate 
financing  at  The  Hearst  Corporation, 
moving  from  deputy  director  of  trea¬ 
sury  operations.  He  will  report  to 
Edwin  A.  Lewis,  vice  president  and 
treasurer. 

Prior  to  joining  Hearst  in  1986, 
Smith  spent  nine  years  at  Capital 
Cities/American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
panies  Inc.,  as  associate  director  of 
treasury  operations. 

*  *  * 

Dave  McDade  was  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  classisified  manager  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  advertising  divi¬ 
sion.  With  the  newspaper  since  1971 , 
McDade  most  recently  was  assistant 
classified  manager  and  classified  out¬ 
side  sales  manager. 


Steven  A.  Braver  is  the  newly 
named  general  manager  of  the  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Company’s  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  newspapers,  succeeding 
John  R.  Hooper,  who  earlier  was 
named  vice  president/newspapers  for 
the  company. 

Braver  will  have  responsibilities  for 
the  Portland  Press  Herald,  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Express  and  Maine  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram.  He  has  been  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune  since  1982.  He  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Centre  Valley 
Times,  State  College,  Pa.,  prior 
to  Gary. 

Hooper,  general  manager  of  the 
Portland  papers  since  1979,  also  will 
have  responsibilities  for  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  Journal  and  Central  Maine 
Morning  Sentinel  and  Guy  Gannett 
Minnesota  Publications. 

Earlier  Hooper  managed  the 
Morning  Sentinel  and  before  that  was 
director  of  publications  for  Crescent 
Publications  Inc.  in  the  Chicago  sub¬ 
urbs  and  assistant  publisher  of  Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  Chicago. 
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OBITUARIES 


Marguerite  E.  Beglane,  78,  who 
was  an  assistant  to  Sherman  Bowles, 
former  publisher  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers,  died  April  17. 

*  *  * 

Sarah  Boyden,  a  former  feature 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
staff  member  of  other  Chicago 
papers,  died  April  23  at  Northwestern 
Memorial  Hospital  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness. 

She  joined  the  former  Chicago  Sun 
as  society  editor  in  1941  and  retired  in 
1966  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
where  she  had  worked  for  Midwest 
magazine  and  continued  to  write 
travel  stories. 

Earlier  in  her  career,  Boyden  was  a 
reporter  with  the  Chicago  American 
and  also  had  been  society  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  writing  under 
the  named  “Penelope.” 

Boyden  was  married  to  one  of  Chi¬ 
cago's  most  prominent  lawyers,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Boyden.  He  died  in  1965. 

*  *  * 

John  F.  Cramer,  76,  who  wrote  a 
federal  employees  news  column 
nearly  50  years,  including  36  years 
with  the  Washington  Daily  News  and 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  died 
March  7  of  respiratory  arrest  at  the 
Charleston  Retirement  Home, 
Catonsville,  Md. 

He  began  writing  the  “9  to  4:30” 
column  in  the  Daily  News  in  1942. 
Named  for  the  pre-World  War  II  gov¬ 
ernment  working  hours,  the  column 
criticized  waste  and  mismanagement 
in  the  federal  bureaucracy  and  the 
military. 

When  the  Daily  News  closed  in 
1972,  Cramer  continued  writing  about 
federal  employees  in  the  Star’s  “Fed¬ 
eral  Spotlight”  column  and  retired  in 

1978.  Until  his  death,  he  wrote  a 
weekly  column  for  several  Southern 
newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Early  Deane,  71,  a  native  of  Fort 
Worth  who  joined  the  Portland 
Oregonian  in  1%1  as  a  copy  editor 
and  resigned  in  January  1980,  died 
April  1 1  at  his  home  in  Houston  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack. 

Known  for  his  dry  humor  and 
newswriting  versatility,  he  had 
shifted  to  reporting  in  1963  and  then 
returned  to  copy  editing  on  the  copy 
desk  and  with  Northwest  Magazine  in 

1979.  He  also  wrote  a  column  titled 
“Early  Times”  for  the  Oregonian. 

He  worked  at  the  Honolulu  Star 
Bulletin  in  1952-57  and  then  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Southern  California  before 
moving  to  Portland. 


Bob  Finucane,  68,  a  columnist  for 
the  Delaware  County  (Pa.)  Daily 
Times,  died  April  13  after  collapsing 
during  a  speech  he  was  giving  before 
the  Delaware  County  Old  Timers  in 
Media,  Pa. 

He  began  working  at  the  paper, 
then  known  as  the  Chester  Times,  in 
1945  and  also  wrote  for  the  paper 
while  serving  five  years  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps  in  the  South  Pacific.  He 
wrote  a  column,  “Bob  Finucane 
Strolls,”  and  later  was  sports  editor 
and  city  editor. 

He  joined  Sun  Oil  Co.  in  1960  as 
coordinator  of  mass  media  communi¬ 
cations.  After  retiring  in  1982,  he 
returned  to  the  newspaper  and  wrote 
three  columns  a  week. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Thayer  Fremont-Smith, 
92,  former  staff  writer/reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  nationally 
known  tennis  champion  in  the  '20s, 
died  April  16  in  Newton,  Mass.,  after 
a  long  illness. 

Hf  Hi 

John  I.  Hudson,  90,  an  award-win¬ 
ning  cartoonist  whose  newspaper 
career  spanned  more  than  45  years, 
died  April  7. 

He  began  at  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen  in  1924  and  then  was  with  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  the  old  Cleveland 
News.  He  also  worked  for  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette  nine  years  and  while  there 
won  the  Freedom  Foundation’s 
George  Washington  Award  three 
times. 

I|c  IK 

Syble  Osborn,  65,  secretary-trea- 
surer  of  the  Longview  (Texas)  News- 
Journal,  died  March  10  at  her  home. 

Osborn’s  newspaper  career 
spanned  more  than  four  decades. 

She  joined  the  newspaper  in  1947 
and  held  several  business  department 
positions  before  being  named  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  in  1972. 

t  i|i  :ti 

Harold  N.  Saidt,  68,  a  sports- 
writer  and  columnist  for  The  Times  of 
Trenton,  died  April  8  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack. 

In  1947-69,  he  was  sports  director 
of  radio  station  WBUD,  Trenton,  and 
in  1964  he  started  writing  for  The 
Trentonian,  where  he  remained  until 
1967  when  he  joined  the  Times  as 
sports  columnist. 

♦  *  ♦ 

George  E.  Sullivan  Jr.,  86, 
retired  circulation  manager  of  the  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  died 
April  16  in  St.  Petersburg  where  he 
had  been  living  since  1978. 


He  had  been  the  youngest  president 
of  the  New  England  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  and  was  also  a 
founder  of  the  old  Newspaper  Base¬ 
ball  League. 

«  «  « 

William  Henry  White,  64,  an 
author,  editor  and  publisher,  died  of 
cancer  April  10  at  White  Plains  (N.  Y.) 
Hospital  Medical  Center. 

A  1949  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  White  was  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Scarsdale  (N.Y.) 
Inquirer  and  the  Hastings  (N.Y.) 
Enterprise,  papers  he  bought  in  1980 
and  1984  respectively.  He  also  had 
been  an  editor  or  manager  at  numer¬ 
ous  publications,  including  Family 
Health,  Medical  World  News  and 
Look. 

*  *  * 

Richard  F.  Williamson,  85, 
retired  national  news  editor  of  Grit, 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  died  March  23  at 
the  Leader  Nursing  Center. 

He  wrote  a  column  on  outdoor 
recreation  and  fishing  for  Grit  until  he 
retired  and  also  had  written  for  Out¬ 
door  smen,  a  national  magazine,  and 
was  a  feature  writer  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Angler.  He  continued  writing 
for  those  two  publications  until  1981. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mary  A.  Wrinkle,  92,  a  former 
writer  for  the  Great  Barrington 
(Mass.)  Courier,  died  March  22. 

4c  ,|c  ,|c 

George  Dimitri  Zarafonetis,  79, 
veteran  news  reporter  and  a  former 
United  Press  International  bureau 
chief  in  Grand  Rapids,  died  April  3  in 
Butterworth  Hospital,  Grand  Rapids. 
Zarafonetis,  widely  known  as  George 
Zarry,  had  been  suffering  from  cancer 
and  diabetes.  Because  his  name  was 
deemed  too  long  for  a  byline,  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  shorten  it  to  Zarry. 

He  first  worked  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  as  a  police  reporter 
and  feature  writer  and  then  joined 
United  Press  and  was  bureau  chief 
until  1954  when  he  left  to  become 
press  secretary  to  a  gubernatorial 
candidate  who  eventually  lost  to  G. 
Mennen  Williams. 

Zarafonetis  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dowagiac  Daily  News  and 
later  returned  to  the  post  of  UPI 
Grand  Rapids  bureau  manager  in  1964 
and  retired  in  1975  as  manager  of  the 
western  Michigan  branch  of  UPI.  The 
wire  service  had  merged  with  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  became 
United  Press  International  in  1957. 
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Youth  sues  newspaper  over  loss  in  spelling  bee 


By  M.L.Stein 

In  an  opinion  that  bristled  with  ridi¬ 
cule,  a  C^ifomia  appeals  court  upheld 
a  newspaper  sued  by  a  youth  who 
blamed  it  for  his  finishing  second  in  a 
spelling  bee. 

The  decision  affirmed  a  lower  court 
decision  in  favor  of  the  Ventura 
County  Star  Free-Press  and  the 
Scripps  Howard  National  Spelling 
Bee. 

The  unanimous  ruling  written  by 
Justice  Arthur  Gilbert  began: 
“Question  —  When  should  an  attor¬ 
ney  say  ‘no’  to  a  client?  Answer  — 
When  asked  to  file  a  lawsuit  like  this 
one.” 

Gavin  L.  McDonald,  a  minor,  sued 
the  defendants  in  1987,  alleging 
breach  of  contract,  breach  of  implied 
convenant  of  good  faith  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing,  and  intentional  and  negligent 
infliction  of  emotional  distress. 

He  claimed  he  lost  the  Ventura 
County  Spelling  Bee  because  its 
sponsor,  the  Star-Free  Press,  failed  to 
disqualify  the  eventual  winner  from 
competing. 

His  reasoning  went  like  this:  Two 
other  contestants,  Stephen  Chen  and 
Victor  Wang,  both  from  a  different 
school  than  McDonald’s,  were  final¬ 
ists  in  the  contest  and  Wang  won, 
spelling  the  word  “horsy”  correctly. 

That  put  him  in  the  county  finals, 
but  it  was  later  determined  that 
Chen’s  spelling,  which  was 
“horsey,”  also  was  correct,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictionary,  so  contest  offi¬ 
cials  allowed  both  boys  to  compete  in 
the  finals. 

McDonald  lost  to  Chen  in  the  main 
event  and  cried  foul.  Chen  should  not 
have  been  permitted  to  compete  at  the 
county  level,  he  charged.  If  Chen  had 
not  been  his  opponent,  he  would  have 
taken  first  place,  McDonald  con¬ 
tended. 

Ventura  County  Superior  Court 
Judge  Kenneth  R.  Yegan  had  dis¬ 
missed  McDonald’s  claim  as 
“nonsense.” 

“We  affirm  because  two  things  are 
missing  here,  causation  and  common 
sense,”  wrote  Justice  Gilbert. 
“Gavin  lost  the  spelling  bee  because 
he  spelled  a  word  wrong  .  .  .  Gavin 
came  in  second  in  the  county  spelling 
bee.  Being  adjudged  the  second-best 
orthographer  in  Ventura  is  an 
impressive  accomplishment,  but 
pique  overcame  self-esteem.  The 
spelling  contest  became  a  legal 


contest  .  .  .  Taking  Vince  Lombar¬ 
di’s  aphorism  to  heart,  ‘Winning  isn’t 
everything,  it’s  the  only  thing,’  Gavin 
filed  suit ...” 

In  a  more  sC)  ...  .1,  Gilbert 

declared.  “The  tai.  i  defect  in  the 
complaint  is  that  Gavin  cannot  show 
that,  but  for  Stephen  Chen’s  presence 
in  the  spelling  bee,  Gavin  would  have 


It’s  hard  to  believe,  but  traffic  radar  does 
not  identify  which  vehicle  is  responsible 
for  the  speed  displayed.  It  shows  only  a 
speed  number.  The  radar  operator  must 
decide  who  to  blame. 

How  radar  works 

The  radar  gun  is  aimed  at  traffic  and  it 
transmits  a  beam  of  invisible  radar  waves. 
Moving  objects  reflect  these  waves  back 
to  the  radar  gun.  Using  the  Doppler  principle, 
the  radar  calculates  speed  from  the 
reflected  waves.  But  there's  a  problem. 

The  bast  guess 

Remember,  these  reflections  are  in¬ 
visible.  And  truck  reflections  can  be  ten 
times  stronger  than  car  reflections.  How 
can  the  operator  know  for  sure  which  vehicle 
is  responsible  for  the  number? 

The  truth  is,  in  many  cases  he  can’t 
be  sure.  The  result?  You  can  be  ticketed 
for  somebody  else’s  reflection. 

The  only  way  to  defend  yourself 
against  these  wrongful  tickets  is  to  know 
when  radar  is  operating  near  you. 


m'.  • 
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Self  Dafonso 

We  specialize  in  radar  warning.  Escort 
and  Passport  have  a  unique  warning 
system  that  tells  you  radar  strength-with 
both  a  variable-rate  beeper  and  a  visual 


won.” 

In  conclusion,  Gilbert  commented: 
“It  is  this  lawsuit  that  is  trivial,  not  his 
[McDonald’s]  achievement.  Our 
courts  try  to  give  redress  for  real 
harms;  they  cannot  offer  palliatives 
for  imagined  injuries  ...  As  for  the 
judgment  of  the  trial  court,  we’ll  spell 
it  out.  A-F-F-I-R-M-E-D.” 


meter.  You’ll  know  when  the  radar  unit  is 
near  enough  to  have  you  under  sun«illance. 

Car  and  Driver,  Popular  Mechanics 
and  Roundel  magazines  have  each  tested 
radar  detectors.  And  each  gave  us  their 
highest  ratings.  Call  toll-free  and  we’ll  send 
reprints  of  the  complete  tests. 

We’re  as  close  as  year  phone 

To  order,  call  toll-free.  Orders  in  by 
6:00  pm  eastern  time  go  out  the  same  day 
by  UPS  and  we  pay  the  shipping. 

And  we  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 
If  you’re  not  entirely  satisfied  within  30  days, 
return  your  purchase.  We’ll  refund  your 
money  and  shipping  costs. 

The  best  defense  against  wrongful 
tickets  can  be  in  your  car  tomorrow. 

Toll  FMe  1-800-543-1608 

(Call  8am-mldiilght,  7  days  a  waak) 

ESCORT 

ft  ADM  WARmiG  RECEIVER 

ESCORT  $24S  (OH  res.  add  $14.70  tax) 


PASSPORT 

RADARjRECEIV^ 

MSSPORT  S29B  (OH  res.  add  $17.70  tax) 

Cincinnati  Microwave 
►  Department  659159 
One  Microwave  Plaza 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45249  e  isss  cm 


Since  radar  displays  only  one  number,  the  operator  has  the  responsibility  to  decide  which  vehicle  is  being  clocked. 

Why  radar  makes  mistakes. 
How  to  protect  yourself. 
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The  Catholic  press 

Revitalized  Catholic  newspapers  battle  to  retain  subscribers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  changes  to  the  97-year-old, 
money-losing  weekly  could  have 
come  from  the  hottest  newspaper 
consultant. 

First,  bring  in  a  publisher  with 
financial  experience.  Get  the  city 
name  off  the  flag.  Cut  story  lengths, 
open  up  the  pages.  Add  bolder  graph¬ 
ics.  a  gossip  and  a  people  column. 
And  how  about  some  features  for  the 
kids? 

in  this  case,  however,  the  publica¬ 
tion  was  not  an  ailing  local  paper  but 
the  Chicago  Roman  Catholic 
archdiocesan  weekly,  the  New 


Like  many  church  newspapers  in 
the  nation,  the  New  World  has  been 
losing  money  and  circulation.  Even  as 
the  Chicago  archdiocese  has  grown  to 
some  2.3  million  people,  the  paper’s 
circulation  stalled  at  about  80,000. 

Its  decision  to  attempt  a  turnaround 
by  adopting  the  techniques  so  com¬ 
mon  among  secular  newspapers  is 
one  of  several  tacks  Catholic  newspa¬ 
pers  around  the  country  are  taking. 

Some  papers  are  simply  cutting 
back,  most  often  by  moving  from 
weekly  to  biweekly  or  even  monthly 
publication. 

In  Cleveland,  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
verse  Bulletin  last  year  laid  off  five 
union  employees  and  reduced  the 
quality  of  newspaper  and  ink. 

Associate  publisher  Father 
Michael  G.  DiMengo  said  the  paper 
has  lost  money  in  13  of  the  last  15 
years.  Last  year,  the  deficit  was 
$250,000  —  double  the  1987  shortfall. 

Loaves  and  fishes 

Some  Catholic  papers  are  redou¬ 
bling  efforts  to  boost  circulation. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Michiftan 
Catholic,  the  weekly  newspaper  of 


the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit,  distrib¬ 
uted  6,000  free  copies  of  its  April  7 
edition  stuffed  with  cans  of  sardines. 

The  specially  prepared  editions 
were  distributed  at  parishes  in 
Detroit’s  most  affluent  suburbs, 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Birmingham  and 
Troy. 

Michigan  Catholic  editor  Alfred 
Doblin  told  the  Detroit  News  recently 
that  the  gimmick  occurred  to  him  as 
he  was  thinking  of  the  biblical  story  of 
Christ’s  multiplication  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes. 

“The  old  joke  is  that  newspapers 
are  only  good  for  wrapping  fish,’’ 
Doblin  told  the  paper.  “I’m  just  using 
a  commonly  held  belief  and  getting  a 


little  joke  out  of  it.  I  want  to  make 
people  chuckle  and  break  through  the 
barrier  that  this  is  an  old  stuffy 
paper  .  .  .  It’s  not  written  by  a  bunch 
of  old  nuns.” 

Doblin  also  acknowledges  that  the 
promotion  was  targeted  at  a  prime 
demographic  area. 

“There  are  12,000  [Catholic]  fami¬ 
lies  in  that  [Birmingham-Troy]  area,” 
he  said.  “The  people  are  well-edu¬ 
cated,  upscale  and  active  in  their  par¬ 
ishes. 

“If  we  could  get  2,000  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  that  would  be  wonderful.” 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  Michigan 
Catholic  has  lost  about  3,500  sub¬ 
scribers  and  now  has  a  circulation  of 
36,500. 

Chicago  cash  crunch 

Falling  circulation  was  not  so  much 
a  problem  at  the  Chicago  church 
paper  as  were  mounting  financial  defi¬ 
cits. 

Over  the  last  three  years,  the  paper 
lost  between  $350,000  to  $400,000, 
according  to  president  and  publisher 
Robert  L.  Gaskill. 

Last  July,  the  archdiocese  decided 


to  make  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the 
paper’s  management. 

The  editor  and  general  manager 
were  asked  to  resign,  and  the  12- 
member  board  of  directors  was  pared 
down  significantly. 

In  a  symbolic  change,  Joseph  Car¬ 
dinal  Bernardin,  the  archbishop, 
stepped  down  as  publisher,  while 
retaining  the  title  of  chairman. 

The  clear  message  was  that  the 
paper  would  be  run  on  a  more  profes¬ 
sional  basis. 

It  was  from  the  paper’s  board  of 
advisers  that  a  professional  emerged. 

Robert  L.  Gaskill  had  been  with 
Pioneer  Press,  the  chain  of  suburban 
Chicago  weeklies,  for  15  years  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Catholic 
paper’s  board  of  advisors.  At  the  time 
he  was  group  publisher  of  12  papers 
circulated  in  the  western  suburbs. 

Gaskill  recalled  his  first  reaction  to 
the  paper’s  management  during  a 
recent  interview  at  the  newspaper’s 
offices. 

“I  was  appalled,  well,  not 
appalled,”  he  said,  and  then  he 
paused,  “but  what  I  saw  here  was  not 
what  we  had  at  Pioneer  Press.” 

As  the  board  began  to  look  for  a 
new  manager,  it  became  apparent  that 
they  were  looking  for  someone  like 
Gaskill. 

“We  needed  someone  with  a  sound 
journalism  background,  and,  just  as 
important,  with  a  community  jour¬ 
nalism  background  —  because  the 
church  is  in  the  community,”  Gaskill 
said. 

Not  without  some  nervousness,  the 
publisher,  who  was  on  a  fast  track  in 
suburban  newspapering,  left  to 
remake  a  religious  paper. 

Born  again 

Gaskill  immediately  set  about 
changing  the  paper  editorially  as  well 
as  financially. 

First,  he  changed  its  name.  In  1977, 
the  paper  took  the  name  the  Chicago 
Catholic. 

To  move  into  the  future,  Gaskill 
chose  a  name  that  the.  paper  had  had 
since  its  founding  in  1892  —  the  New 
World. 

“After  86  years,  for  some  reason 


“We  are  owned,  after  all,  by  the  Church,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Catholic  press  has  always  had  the 
obligation  to  work  for  social  justice,”  she  continued. 
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the  name  was  changed.  Yet  we  got 
mail  every  week  addressed  to  the 
New  World.  Kids  in  Chicago  grew  up 
selling  subscriptions  to  the  New 
World,”  Gaskill  said. 

There  were,  of  course,  sound  news- 
papering  reasons  to  change  the  name, 
too. 

“This  Church  is  not  limited  to  Chi¬ 
cago  proper.  The  name  Chicago 
Catholic  implies  that  it’s  a  city  news¬ 
paper,  and  that’s  not  the  case  at  all,” 
he  said. 

“And  a  newspaper  that  has 
‘Catholic’  in  its  name  gives  you  the 
impression  thaj  if  you’re  not  Catholic, 
well,  why  would  you  subscribe?”  he 
added. 

“So  tradition  begged  lor  it,  the 
times  .  .  .  begged  for  it,  and  the 
desire  to  shake  things  up  begged  for 
it,”  Gaskill  said. 

With  the  name  came  a  redesign 
crafted  by  graphics  consultant  Rolfe 
Rehe,  who  was  best  known  in  the 
Chicago  area  for  his  bold  reworking  of 
the  Arlington  (Ill.)  Daily  Herald. 

Pictures  became  bigger  and  filled 
with  more  action.  The  modular  layout 
featured  a  new  typeface  that  is 
ragged-right.  Headlines  were  serifed 
for  a  warmer  look. 

Editorially  the  paper  began  to  fea¬ 
ture  shorter  stories,  and  a  deter¬ 
minedly  local  approach.  The  Chicago 
Catholic  had  been  known  for  running 
numerous  articles  from  the  National 
Catholic  News  Service  about  interna¬ 
tional  developments. 

Those  haven’t  been  entirely  elimi¬ 
nated,  but  Gaskill  and  its  new  editor. 
Providence  Sister  Cathy  Campbell, 
say  they  are  aiming  articles  at  the 
man-in-the-pew,  so  to  speak. 

“There’s  more  of  a  focus  on  trends 
in  the  dioceses,”  Campbell  said. 
“Specifically,  how  faith  is  lived  out  in 
the  dioceses.” 

The  change  makes  sense  only  from 
a  secular  viewpoint,  Gaskill  added. 

“I  knew  instinctively  that  people 
are  more  interested  in  the  local 
news,”  he  said.  “When  I  was 
publisher  of  Oak  Leaves  [of  Oak 
Park,  Ill.],  we  outsold  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
This  is  no  different  from  suburban 
journalism. 

“We’re  the  local  newspaper  for  the 
Church  in  Chicago.” 

“Benign  gossip” 

The  New  World  has  borrowed  lib¬ 
erally  some  more  specific  ideas  from 
the  secular  press,  too. 

Gaskill  cheerfully  acknowledges 
that  a  one-third-page  people  column 
called  “Noteworthy”  is  a  direct  steal 
from  a  Chicago  Sun-Times  feature 
called  “Chicago  Profile.” 

In  Noteworthy,  a  large  picture  of 


the  subject  is  followed  by  a  series  of 
short  paragraphs. 

However,  while  the  Sun-Times  fea¬ 
ture  is  likely  to  spotlight  a  local  enter¬ 
tainment  celebrity  or  businessperson. 


The  Chicago  Catolico 

the  people  in  the  New  World  column 
are  not  likely  to  be  so  well  known. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  column  has 
featured  an  eccentric  sculpter;  a 
typesetter  (favorite  saint:  St.  Jerome, 
for  transcribing  all  known  texts  of  the 
Bible  onto  parchment);  two  teen¬ 
agers  who  were  appointed  to  an 
archdiocesan  committee;  and  a  Jesuit 
priest  who  serves  as  adviser  to  Holly¬ 
wood  movies  involving  Catholic  rites. 


Editor  Campbell  has  also  intro¬ 
duced  “Church  Clips,”  a  feature  she 
calls  “benign  gossip.” 

In  a  chatty  style  right  out  of  Liz 
Smith,  columnist  Dolores  Madlener 
recounts  the  doings  of  parishoners 
throughout  metro  Chicago. 

The  newspaper  recently  added  a 
feature  called  “Youth  Beat”  to 
increase  its  appeal  to  younger  read¬ 
ers,  many  of  whom  are  already 
attracted  by  its  substantial  coverage 
of  parochial  high  school  sports. 

Despite  the  editorial  changes,  the 
newspaper  still  confronts  the  problem 
of  satisfying  an  archdiocese  that 
includes  some  of  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  and  most  liberal  Catholics  in  the 
nation. 

“It’s  a  dilemma  more  than  a  prob¬ 
lem,  and  one  that  is  endemic  to  the 
Catholic  press,”  editor  Campbell 


said. 

“We  are  owned,  after  all,  by  the 
Church  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholic  press  has  always  had  the 
obligation  to  work  for  social  Justice,” 
she  continued. 

“I  have  people  who  say  to  me  that 
I’m  not  doing  enough  reporting  on 
social  Justice  issues,  and  then  1  have 
people  who  say,  ‘We  don’t  want  to 
read  about  Central  America.  We  want 
to  read  about  St.  Symphorosas  [the 
big  South  Side  church],’  ”  Campbell 
said. 

Zoning  the  Church  paper 

Like  its  secular  counterparts,  the 
New  World  is  also  zoning  in  a  way. 

It  has  a  separate  Lake  County  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  World,  and  it  recently 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  market 
the  newspaper  of  the  Joliet  diocese. 

“We  can  now  deliver  the  four- 
county  area,  120,000  households,” 
Gaskill  said. 

Inside  that  area,  advertisers  can 
buy  five  zoned  combinations.  The 
papers  also  recently  went  to  a  modu¬ 
lar  ad  format. 

The  weekly  also  offers  30  different 
special  sections  throughout  the  year. 

The  New  World  is  not  simply  tak¬ 
ing  ad  ideas  from  the  secular  press  — 
it  is  taking  ad  salespeople  as  well. 

“My  coming  from  the  secular  press 
started  a  trend,  1  guess,”  Gaskill  said. 
“We’ve  hired  several  people  in  our 
sales  staff  from  the  secular  press.” 

The  process  is  paying  off,  Gaskill 
says.  He  predicts  that,  by  the  end  of 


this  year,  the  newspaper  will  be 
breaking  even. 

Chicago  Catolico 

When  he  was  a  group  publisher 
with  Pioneer  Press,  Gaskill  con¬ 
stantly  studied  how  to  market  to  the 
growing  Hispanic  population  for  his 
West  Side  Chicago  weeklies. 

“And  here  I’ve  stumbled  into 
this,”  he  said. 

This  is  Chicago  Catolico,  the  4- 
year-old  Spanish-language  Church 
publication. 

Published  monthly,  the  paper  has  a 
separate  editorial  and  ad  staff,  and 
serves  a  rapidly  growing  part  of  the 
Chicago  Church. 

While  Hispanics  are  flooding  into 
many  U.S.  dioceses,  their  greater 
numbers  do  not  guarantee  the  success 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


“I  want  to  make  people  chuckle  and  break  through 
the  barrier  that  this  is  an  old  stuffy  paper . . .  It’s  not 
written  by  a  bunch  of  old  nuns.” 
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KRI  appoints  new  tech  vp 

Pitz  named  to  replace  Roth,  who  is  retiring 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Peter  E.  Pitz,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  vice  president/operations,  has 
been  named  vice  president/technol¬ 
ogy  at  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ralph  Roth,  who  is  retiring. 

Pitz  was  operations  vice  president 
at  the  Detroit  Free  Press  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  Mercury  News  two  years 
ago.  Before  joining  Knight-Ridder,  he 
worked  for  almost  10  years  at  the 
Denver  Post,  where  he  had  been 
assistant  production  manager,  assis¬ 
tant  business  manager  and  operations 
manager. 

Pitz  said  his  introduction  to  the 
newspaper  business  was  as  a  market¬ 
ing  representative  for  ECRM,  “back 
in  the  days  when  we  were  selling  OCR 
scanners.” 

Since  making  the  move  into  news¬ 
paper  production,  Pitz  said  he  has 
“never  regretted  a  day  of  it”  and 
“really  enjoy[s]  the  excitement  of  it.” 
With  respect  to  his  appointment,  he 
said  he  looks  forward  to  broadening 
his  scope  within  the  business. 

Pitz  assumes  his  corporate  post  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  in  early  June.  His 
replacement  in  San  Jose  has  yet  to  be 
named. 

Roth  retires  on  the  32nd  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  career  with  Knight-Ridder 
companies.  His  service  dates  from 
positions  with  Ridder  Publications 
before  the  two  companies’  merger. 

He  joined  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  Dispatch  as  assistant 
production  manager,  later  moving  to 
the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald. 
There  he  moved  up  from  general  man¬ 
ager  to  assistant  publisher  and, 
finally,  to  publisher  in  1970. 

In  1972  he  left  to  take  over  as  pro¬ 
duction  director  for  Ridder  Publica¬ 
tions.  After  it  merged  with  Knight, 
said  Roth,  “I  just  assumed  the  same 
responsibility  with  Knight-Ridder,” 
where  he  was  made  a  vice  president. 

In  1977  he  was  asked  to  take  over  as 
president  of  the  Free  Press  in  Detroit, 
where  he  stayed  until  1979,  when  he 
resumed  his  corporate  position  in 
Miami. 

“We  were  just  embarking  on  a  $50- 
million  new  plant  project  in  Detroit 


and  the  president  quit,”  said  Roth. 
He  took  over  the  presidency  because 
it  was  felt  he  was  the  only  one  capable 
of  seeing  the  project  through  at  that 
late  date. 

After  returning  to  Miami,  his  posi¬ 
tion  was  renamed  technology  vice 
president,  reflecting  broad  changes  in 
the  industry. 


He  pointed  out  that 
“the  advent  of  flexo  has 
caused  a  dramatic 
impact  on  press 
technology  in  general” 
and  has  contributed  to 
progress  in  offset 
technology. 


Asked  what  he  saw  in  store  for  his 
successor,  Roth  said,  “I  think  the 
biggest  challenge  facing  the  industry 
is  the  integration  of  alt  the  equipment 
we’ve  got.” 

He  said  current  areas  of  operation 
cannot  continue  to  function  as  islands 
without  communication.  Rather,  they 
must  coordinate  a  “trackable  and 
controllable”  process  “from  the  front 
door  to  the  back  door.”  He  specifi¬ 
cally  noted  a  need  to  integrate  press¬ 
room  and  mailroom  operations. 

Roth  was  in  from  the  beginning 
when  KRI  moved  into  flexographic 
printing.  Asked  for  a  flexo  forecast, 
he  said,  “1  think  that’s  still  to  be 
determined.” 

He  pointed  out  that  “the  advent  of 
flexo  has  caused  a  dramatic  impact  on 
press  technology  in  general”  and  has 
contributed  to  progress  in  offset  tech¬ 
nology.  He  cited  the  development  of 
low-  and  no-rub  offset  inks,  greater 
attention  to  the  need  for  color  in  offset 
press  design  and  the  adoption  of  ani- 
lox  inking  in  keyless  offset  presses. 

Roth  told  E&P  that  among  the 
highlights  of  his  industry  service  were 
his  presidency  of  the  inland  Daily 
Press  Association  and  chairmanship 
of  ANPA’s  production  conference. 

“We  at  Knight-Ridder  feel  we  have 


to  become  much  more  sensitive  to  our 
customer,  be  it  an  advertiser  or 
reader,”  said  Pitz.  “That  certainly 
carries  over  in  the  operations  area  in 
terms  of  providing  a  higher-quality 
product,  a  more  timely  product,  a 
visually  appealing  product.  That  in  a 
broad  sense  is  where  our  strategy  is.” 

He  said  that  although  equipment  is 
a  part  of  that  effort,  “people  are  a 
bigger  part  of  it.  We  just  need  to  work 
harder  at  creating  a  greater  awareness 
among  our  people  as  to  what  our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  really  looking  for  and  what 
they  need  to  use  and  buy  our  product. 
And  certainly  we  have  to  give  them 
the  tools  to  be  able  to  do  that.  That 
includes  press  equipment  and  inte¬ 
grated  mailroom  systems.” 

Pitz  said  he  saw  flexo  printing  as  a 
continuing  option,  and  that  Knight- 
Ridder’s  “sprinkling”  implementa¬ 
tion  of  flexo  “certainly  looks  like  a 
solid  approach.”  He  noted,  however, 
that  much  is  determined  by  individual 
properties  and  the  equipment  already 
in  use. 


Spelhaug  named 
chairman  of  NPS 

Networked  Picture  Systems  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Larry  Spelhaug  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  company, 
which  develops  high-resolution  color 
photo  retouching,  image  assembly 
and  page  makeup  software  and  sys¬ 
tems. 

Software  development  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Ted  Cooper  was  named  to  the 
added  post  of  chief  technical  officer. 

Stephen  Hyndman  was  promoted 
to  senior  vice  president  and  Henry 
Lasch  was  promoted  from  sale  director 
to  vice  president. 

The  company  recently  moved  to 
larger  quarters  at  2953  Bunker  Hill 
Lane,  Suite  202,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
95054.  Its  386-based  products  include 
Page  Express  page  layout,  line  work 
and  typography  software,  and  Image 
Express  retouching  and  assembly 
software,  both  supporting  high-end 
input  and  output. 
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ANRA  Technical  Exposition  and  Conference 
^  New  Orleans,  LA  June  10-14 


New  Orleans,  the  city  of  celebration  is  the  site  for  this  year's  annual  ANPA/TEC  Exposition  and 
Conference.  Come  celebrate  with  E&P  by  placing  your  advertising  message  in  our  three  key 
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ESiF's  Conference  Issue  ~  June  10,  1989  This  "at  the  show"  issue 

will  be  distributed  at  the  conference  (in  both  exhibit  halls)  and  of  course,  it  will  go  to  the  complete 
list  of  EfifP  subscribers.  This  issue  gives  your  ad  message  added  exposure  because  it  will  have  an 
impact  on  quality  buyers  at  the  show  as  well  as  those  who  couldn't  make  it  to  the  show  —  our  regular 
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The  latest  on  newsroom  miscarriages 

High  levels  of  lead  in  tap  water  at  USA  Today’s  headquarters 
are  dismissed  as  the  cause  of  several  workers’  miscarriages 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

High  levels  of  lead  in  tap  water  at 
USA  Today's  Arlington,  Va.,  head¬ 
quarters  have  been  dismissed  as  the 
cause  of  several  miscarriages  among 
workers  in  two  newsrooms  between 
September  1987  and  December  1988. 

“There  is  no  connection  between 
the  levels  of  lead  in  the  water  here  and 
the  miscarriage  rate  that  has  been 
experienced  by  a  group  of  women  at 
USA  Today,”  said  Sheila  Gibbons,  a 
spokeswoman  for  Gannett,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  publisher. 

Women  working  on  the  14th  and 
15th  floors  reported  14  miscarriages. 
Some  reported  more  than  one  miscar¬ 
riage  during  1987-88.  A  fifteenth  mis¬ 
carriage  at  USA  Today,  by  a  library 
worker,  was  reported  by  the  New 
York  Daily  News  shortly  after  the  first 
of  the  year.  According  to  the  same 
unidentified  Daily  News  sources,  one 
worker  has  since  been  set  up  to  work 
out  of  her  home. 

In  an  early  press  account,  most  of 
the  women  reported  working  on  the 
side  of  the  floors  where  construction 
from  ongoing  building  renovation  was 
heaviest.  According  to  editor  Peter  S. 
Pritchard,  two  weeks  of  testing 
showed  air  that  was  “cleaner  than  the 
air  in  most  buildings." 

The  Associated  Press  reported  that 
a  USA  Today  memo  said  the  paper 
will  also  test  the  effects  of  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals  used  by  employees. 

There  had  been  concern  that  work 
at  computer  VDTs  might  in  some  way 
have  been  responsible  for  the  miscar¬ 
riages.  A  report  publicized  last  sum¬ 
mer  suggested  a  link  between  long 
VDT  use  during  early  pregnancy  and 
subsequent  miscarriage,  although  the 
terminals  themselves  were  not 
proved  at  fault. 

By  early  March,  it  was  disclosed 
that  testing  requested  by  Gannett  had 
turned  up  levels  of  lead  in  the  news¬ 
rooms’  three  drinking  fountains  that 
exceeded  U.S.  Environmental  Pro¬ 
tection  Agency  recommendations  of 
50  parts  per  billion.  Tests  also  showed 
excessive  barium. 

Last  month,  the  EPA  named  the 
three  manufacturers  and  various 


model  numbers  of  water  coolers 
known  to  have  used  lead  solder/flux 
that  might  contribute  to  lead  contami¬ 
nation  of  drinking  water.  While  some 
Halsey-Taylor  Co.  coolers  used  the 
lead  solder,  nine  of  the  same  manu¬ 
facturers’  models  tested  by  the  EPA 
were  found  to  have  lead-lined  tanks. 

The  1988  Lead  Contamination  Con¬ 
trol  Act,  according  to  the  EPA,  “pro¬ 
vides  that,  for  purposes  of  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Product  Safety  Act,”  the 
drinking  water  coolers  with  lead-lined 
tanks  listed  by  the  EPA  “shall  be 
considered  ‘imminently  hazardous 
consumer  products.’” 

Gibbons  told  E&P  that  USA  Today 
headquarters  had  Halsey-Taylor 
fountains,  but  said  she  had  not  seen 
the  EPA  report,  which  was  released 
April  10  and  covered  by  USA  Today 
on  April  1 1 . 


tests  at  the  two  buildings,  including 
areas  not  used  by  USA  Today,  were 
reported  to  employees. 

“Our  analytical  lab  was  able  to  find 
elevated  levels  of  lead  in  varying 
amounts,  not  in  every  place,  but 
throughout  both  of  the  buildings  that 
we  occupy  here,”  said  Gibbons. 

The  barium  “turned  out  to  be  a 
fluke,”  she  said.  “That  was  noted  in 
one  water  fountain  and  never  showed 
up  any  place  else,  including  back  at 
the  same  water  fountain.” 

Employees  were  offered  blood 
tests  and,  of  those  who  were  tested, 
“all  have  blood  lead  levels  at  the  low 
end  of  the  normal  range,”  according 
to  Gibbons. 

She  later  added  that  “no  matter 
how  much  water  you  would  drink 
here,  that  by  itself  would  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  increase  the  level  of  lead  in 


She  later  added  that  “no  matter  how  much  water 
you  would  drink  here,  that  by  itself  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  increase  the  level  of  lead  in  the  body  of 
an  adult  very  much  at  all.” 


(USA  Today  ran  the  story  across 
the  top  of  Page  One.  In  some  cases, 
metro  dailies  that  carried  the  story  ran 
a  shortened  AP  version  deep  inside 
their  front  sections. 

USA  Today  Page  One  managing 
editor  Ray  Gniewek  told  E&P  that 
Gannett’s  lead  testing  had  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  way  the  story  was  run. 
“I  look  upon  Page  One  news  a  little 
differently  .  .  .  than  most  traditional 
papers,”  he  said.  “I  tend  to  be  a  little 
closer  to  home.” 

Health  issues  at  his  paper  “get  a  lot 
more  play,”  he  said,  “especially 
when  they  deal  with  children.  As  soon 
as  you  deal  with  your  family  and  their 
health,  their  kids’  health,  I  think 
there’s  a  high  interest  in  that.” 

The  EPA  report  and  accompanying 
documents  focused  on  the  dangers  of 
lead  in  school  systems’  drinking 
water  supplies.) 

Gibbons  said  that  results  of  further 


the  body  of  an  adult  very  much  at 
all.” 

.As  for  the  risk  of  miscarriage.  Gib¬ 
bons  stated  that  “the  blood  lead 
levels  that  have  showed  up  would  not 
have  posed  a  threat  to  a  fetus.” 

Gannett  informed  employees  that 
“A  fetus’s  nervous  system  develop¬ 
ment  might  be  very  slightly  affected 
by  blood  levels  of  10  to  25 
[micrograms  per  100  milliliters]  in  the 
mother.  However,  the  changes 
appear  to  be  reversible  and  are  not 
measurable  once  the  child  reaches  4-5 
years  of  age.” 

The  memorandum  further  stated 
that  blood  lead  levels  of  less  than  25 
have  not  been  correlated  with  the  rate 
of  miscarriage.  The  memo  said  “older 
medical  literature”  tied  high  levels  of 
occupational  exposure  to  lead  with 
reproductive  effects  in  women,  but 
added  that  “the  EPA  considers  these 
studies  to  be  methodologically 
inadequate,  and  more  recent  studies 
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have  been  inconclusive.” 

Effects  of  chronic  exposure  by 
adults  to  excessive  lead  include  nerve 
and  kidney  damage,  anemia  and  male 
infertility.  Children  are  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  lead  poisoning  than  adults  and 
can  suffer  impaired  development  and 
growth. 

The  EPA  has  proposed  reducing 
the  advisable  lead  limit  in  tap  water  to 
20  ppb.  (A  1987  EPA  pamphlet 
advised  reducing  lead  levels  in  water 
when  it  is  found  in  concentrations  of 
20  ppb  or  more,  especially  in  homes 
with  children.)  According  to  Jeff 
Hass,  chief  of  the  EPA  Philadelphia 
office’s  drinking  water  section,  recent 
proposals  would  reduce  the  limit  to  as 
low  as  five  ppb. 

According  to  the  EPA,  the  lead 
comes  from  on-site  plumbing,  not 
from  water  leaving  treatment  plants. 
Principal  sources  are  solder  and  flux 
in  joints  and  the  service  lines  that 
connect  buildings  to  water  mains.  He 
said  that,  since  a  1986  ban,  lead  solder 
and  flux  can  no  longer  be  used  to  join 
copper  tubing. 

At  the  two  buildings  that  house 
Gannett’s  offices,  extensive  testing 
by  Washington  Analytical  Testing 
Laboratory  Inc.  showed  lead  levels 
ranging  from  five  ppb,  generally  after 
a  line  was  purged  of  standing  water,  to 
338  ppb  in  a  line  where  water  was 
allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours.  (Lab 
error  is  considered  a  possibility  in  one 
reading  of  1,310  ppb.) 

The  tests  showed  that  when  water 
sitting  in  the  lines  was  cleared  and 
fresh  water  was  analyzed,  even  high 
levels  of  lead  were  greatly  reduced, 
with  the  exception  of  1 1  drinking 
fountains  where  reductions  were  still 
above  recommended  levels. 

Those  1 1  fountains,  however,  were 
not  on  the  floors  where  miscarriages 


were  reported.  Moreover,  subse¬ 
quent  testing  showed  that  neither 
standing  nor  freshly  run  water  from 
the  fountains  on  floors  14  and  15  con¬ 
tained  lead  in  concentrations  exceed¬ 
ing  the  federal  standard.  Several 
readings  were  above  20  ppb. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  that 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupa¬ 
tional  Safety  and  Health  is  surveying 
current  and  former  USA  Today 
employees’  reproductive  histories  in 
an  effort  to  determine  if  the  occur¬ 
rences  are  statistically  significant. 
The  study  may  last  through  the  year. 

Though  more  than  10%  of  known 
pregnancies  miscarry,  the  number  of 
miscarriages  may  be  as  high  as  31% 
owing  to  unrecognized  pregnancy, 
according  to  a  study  published  last 
year  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences. 

At  this  point,  there  is  little  usable 
context  for  the  miscarriage  figure  at 
the  newspaper.  Appropriate  data 
would  come  from  inappropriate 
inquiry:  “  ‘Are  you  pregnant,  and 
how  many  children  do  you  have?’  are 
not  even  legal  questions  that  an 
employer  can  ask,”  said  Gibbons. 

She  said  she  thought  “probably 
most”  women  working  on  the  two 
floors  in  question  are  within  what 
might  ordinarily  be  considered  child¬ 
bearing  years,  but  cautioned  against 
assumptions  that  all  plan  or  want  to 
get  pregnant. 

The  same  Post  article  quoted  a 
National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Sciences  epidemiologist’s  acknowl¬ 
edgement  that  the  occurrence  was 
unusual  and  worthy  of  investigation. 
But  it  added  that  the  researcher.  Dr. 
Allen  J.  Wilcox,  and  others  who  track 
workplace  hazards  agreed  that 
because  so  much  about  the  reasons 
for  miscarriages  is  unknown,  Gannett 


may  never  find  a  common  cause,  if 
one  exists,  for  those  recently  experi¬ 
enced  in  Arlington. 

By  February,  information  volun¬ 
teered  to  Gannett  showed  that  of  36 
pregnancies  there  were  14  miscar¬ 
riages  and  II  births.  The  other  11 
pregnancies  are  proceeding. 

Other  aspects  of  the  buildings’ 
environment  have  been  under  study. 
In  December,  the  Washington  Post 
cited  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion’s  estimate  that  30%  of  new  or 
remodeled  office  buildings  are 
thought  to  be  responsible  for  health 
problems. 

Besides  the  presence  of  lead  in 
plumbing,  lead  contamination  factors 
include  prolonged  contact  of  water 
with  the  lead  (infrequent  use  of  the 
water  supply),  relatively  acidic  or 
alkaline  water,  new  lead-containing 
plumbing  that  lacks  a  protective  min¬ 
eral  build-up,  water  heating,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  grounding  of  an  electrical  sys¬ 
tem  to  plumbing  containing  lead. 

USA  Today  said  its  buidings’  land¬ 
lord  has  installed  a  sodium  silicate 
injection  system  for  treatment  of  the 
water.  The  mineral  coats  interior  sur¬ 
faces  of  “pipes  and  solder  joints  with 
a  protective  covering  which  prevents 
the  leaching  of  lead  into  the  water.” 

The  treatment  is  expected  to 
require  up  to  90  days,  during  which 
time  Gannett  is  supplying  bottled 
water  on  all  floors.  The  company  said 
it  asked  the  landlord  to  continue 
treating  and  testing  after  the  lead  has 
been  reduced  to  an  acceptable  level. 

Concerning  reports  of  a  memoran¬ 
dum  asking  employees  to  refrain  from 
discussing  the  matter  outside  of  work. 
Gibbons  said  she  had  “never  seen 
such  a  memo,”  and  that  Gannett  “in 
no  way  discouraged  employees  from 
talking  about  it.” 


What  the  experts  say  about  water  and  lead  poisoning 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

For  obvious  reasons,  testing  of  the 
effects  of  lead  poisoning  under  con¬ 
trolled  laboratory  conditions  has  been 
limited  to  animals. 

Effects  on  reproductive  functions 
and  embryologic  development  were 
among  results  observed  after  delib¬ 
erate  introduction  of  lead  into  mam¬ 
mals’  systems. 

Dr.  Fred  Oehme,  toxicology  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Kansas  State  University 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  said 
he  knew  of  “one  or  two  studies  [with 
sheep]  where  they  have  actually 
deliberately  tried  to  produce  birth 
defects.” 


Results  showed  “some  damage  to 
the  ability  of  the  lambs  to  learn  and 
remember  things  as  they  grew  older,” 
but,  he  added,  “They  did  not  produce 
any  .  .  .  miscarriages  during  that.” 

Oehme  later  cited  a  recent  article 
on  potential  human  developmental 
toxicants  (Critical  Reviews  in  Toxi¬ 
cology,  Vol.  19,  #3),  that  “provided 
information  that  suggests  that  indeed 
there  is  some  laboratory  animal  data 
that  incriminates  lead  in  producing 
the  interruptions  of  pregnancy  ...” 

Effects  of  lead  on  rats,  as  with  other 
toxins,  was  found  to  be  dose-depen¬ 
dent. 


Oehme’s  colleague.  Professor  John 
Pickerell,  converted  the  doses  given 
the  rats  to  a  human  scale  and  the 
results  were  examined  in  the  context 
of  the  highest  concentration  recorded 
for  Gannett  (338  ppb). 

From  water  with  that  lead  level, 
Oehme  said,  “Approximately  two 
percent  of  the  dose  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  changes  in  pregnancy  in 
rats  .  .  .  would  be  received  by  these 
women.  They  would  essentially  have 
to  consume  50  times  what  they  nor¬ 
mally  consume,  assuming  that  they 
were  drinking  [their  total  daily  intake 
of]  water  from  the  water  fountain,”  to 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Four  charged  with  bilking  Tennessee  newspaper 


Four  men  were  arrested  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les  recently  for  an  alleged  telemarketing 
scam  that  bilked  a  Tennessee  news¬ 
paper  of  more  than  $850,000. 

The  principal  victim  of  the  pur¬ 
ported  fraud  was  the  Greenville  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  publishes  the  daily 
Greenville  Sun.  Also  bilked  in  the 
scheme  was  a  Tennessee  grocery 
chain,  according  to  authorities. 

The  suspects  were  arrested  on  a  79- 
count  federal  grand  jury  indictment 
which  charges  mail  fraud,  wire  fraud 
and  interstate  transportation  of  secu¬ 
rities  converted  and  taken  by  fraud. 

The  FBI,  which  made  the  arrests 
after  a  three-year  investigation,  said 
the  four  men  ran  a  “boiler  room”  sales 
operation  under  the  names  of  U.S. 
Pen  and  Office  Products,  Inc.  and 
United  Business  Exchange,  Inc. 
(UBE). 

The  indictment  charged  the  defen¬ 
dants  collected  large  amounts  of 


money  on  unneeded  and  undelivered 
office  supplies. 

Edith  Malone,  a  former  Sun  book¬ 
keeper,  pleaded  guilty  in  1986  to  a 
federal  charge  of  involvement  in  a 
forgery  scheme  with  United  Business 
Exchange  and  was  sentenced  to  five 
years  in  prison. 

According  to  the  indictment,  the 
two  companies  schemed  to  defraud 
potential  buyers  of  office  supplies. 

Their  first  move  would  be  to  con¬ 
tact  someone  in  a  business  organiza¬ 
tion  empowered  to  make  purchases 
and  write  checks  for  them,  it  was 
reported. 

That  employee  would  then  be 
drawn  into  the  scheme  by  being  show¬ 
ered  with  gifts,  “premiums,”  kick- 
backs  and  threats  of  informing  his  or 
her  employer  of  the  phony  purchases 
if  they  quit  cooperating. 

Authorities  said  Malone  received  a 
food  processor,  tv  set,  a  VCR  cam¬ 


corder  and  more  than  $35,000  in  cash 
from  the  suspects. 

An  April  14  Sun  story  on  the  arrests 
quoted  its  publisher,  John  M.  Jones, 
as  attributing  the  fraud  to  inadequate 
internal  controls.  He  added  that  the 
fraud  was  discovered  in  time  for  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  stopped  on  several  forged 
checks  before  they  could  be  cashed. 

Bonding  companies  and  bank 
insurance  companies  absorbed  part  of 
the  losses  but  the  newspaper  itself 
“sustained  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  losses  even  so,”  the  Sun 
said. 

Those  arrested  were  Laslo  M. 
Grabecz,  described  in  the  indictment 
as  president,  chief  financial  officer 
and  CEO  of  U.S.  Pen  and  president 
and  CEO  of  UBE;  Peter  Tripp,  vice 
president  of  the  firms;  and  Richard 
Fonseca  and  his  son  Christopher, 
both  salesmen  in  the  operation. 


S.F.  cop  poses  as  tv  news  cameraman 

Chief  promises  it  won't  happen  again 


A  barrage  of  criticism  hit  the  San 
Francisco  police  department  after 
one  of  its  officers  posed  as  a  tv 
cameraman  while  videotaping  a 
recent  demonstration  at  the  El  Salva¬ 
dor  consulate  general’s  office. 

The  ruse  was  admitted  by  Police 
Chief  Frank  Jordan,  who  promised 
that  it  would  not  happen  again. 

His  admittance  came  after  strong 
protests  by  news  organizations  and 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

A  representative  of  KlNG-TV  in 
Seattle,  whose  logo  was  faked  on  the 
policeman’s  camera,  said  the  station 
was  investigating  the  possibility  of 
legal  action  against  the  police  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  deception  was  reportedly  dis¬ 
covered  by  two  newsmen  from  a  local 
tv  outlet,  who  assumed  the  cop  film¬ 
ing  the  peaceful  protest  was  an 
imposter. 

John  Montroni,  a  news  producer 
for  KGO-TV  in  San  Francisco,  told 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  the  offi¬ 
cer  was  filming  with  what  profession¬ 
als  call  a  “Woolworth  camera.” 

“We  knew  that  KING-TV  was  up 
in  Seattle  and  we  couldn’t  imagine 
them  covering  this  small  demonstra¬ 
tion,”  Montroni  added. 

The  Seattle  station  confirmed  it  did 
not  have  a  camera  crew  covering  the 
consulate  demonstration. 

The  protests  followed  quickly. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 


mittee  of  the  Northern  California 
chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  wrote  Chief  Jordan, 
expressing  “outrage”  over  the  trick. 

“The  use  of  police  officers  as  vis¬ 
ibly  credentialed  reporters  helps  dis¬ 
credit  both  the  police  and  the  press 
and  only  serves  to  create  confusion  in 
situation's  which  may  become  vola¬ 
tile,”  said  the  letter  signed  by  Fol 
committee  chairman  Bruce  B.  Brug- 
mann. 

“I  have  a  real  problem  with  the 
police  taping  legitimate  speech,”  said 
John  Crew,  an  ACLU  attorney. 
“This  sort  of  surreptitous  videotaping 
of  demonstrations  is  why  there  is  a 
huge  polarization  between  the  police 


and  those  seeking  to  exercise  First 
Amendment  rights.” 

Objections  also  came  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Broadcasting  Association. 

Jordan  admitted  that  officers  previ¬ 
ously  had  posed  as  media  reporters, 
adding:  “It’s  a  tactic  I  disagree  with 
and  it  won’t  be  done  again.” 

He  said  the  purpose  of  videotaping 
is  for  possible  use  in  court  cases  and 
training. 

KING-TV  news  director  Don 
Varyu  was  quoted  by  the  Chronicle  as 
saying,  “I  think  this  kind  of  thing  is 
dangerous.  It’s  not  a  media  issue,  it’s 
a  citizen’s  free  speech  issue.” 

—  M.L.Stein 


Oakland  reporter  told  to  turn  over  notes 


An  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
reporter  has  been  ordered  to  turn  over 
to  the  court  his  notes  of  an  interview 
with  a  police  informant. 

The  Tribune  and  reporter  Harry 
Harris  previously  had  been  held  in 
contempt  of  court  for  refusing  to  sub¬ 
mit  his  notes  to  Municipal  Judge 
Carol  Corrigan. 

The  informant’s  tips  to  police  led  to 
the  arrest  of  three  suspected  drug 
dealers  in  connection  with  the  murder 
and  attempted  murder  of  a  rival  dope 
dealer  and  his  girlfriend. 

Alameda  County  Superior  Court 


Judge  Michael  Ballachey  ruled  that 
Judge  Corrigan  was  justified  in  order¬ 
ing  Harris  to  give  up  his  notes  so  she 
could  decide  if  the  information  were 
important  to  the  case.  However, 
Judge  Ballachey  stayed  the  $l-a-day 
fine  imposed  on  Harris  to  give  the 
Tribune  time  to  appeal  his  decision. 

Attorneys  for  the  three  suspected 
drug  dealers  claim  the  notes  may  help 
them  show  that  the  tipster’s  informa¬ 
tion  was  unreliable  and  thus  prove 
their  clients  innocent. 

Judge  Ballachey  turned  aside  Har- 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Times  Publishing  begins 
negotiations  with  Bass 


The  Times  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  has  begun  negotiating  with 
Robert  M.  Bass  over  his  recent 
acquisition  of  200  shares,  or  40%,  of 
the  company’s  voting  stock,  said 
chairman  Andrew  Barnes. 

Barnes  declined  to  reveal  details  of 
the  talks  except  to  say  it  is  unclear  at 
the  present  time  how  the  situation  will 
be  resolved. 

Barnes  said  both  sides  are  “work¬ 
ing  to  avoid”  an  open  fight  or  litiga¬ 
tion. 

Bass  is  reported  to  be  pressuring 
the  company  to  call  its  3,000  shares  of 
non-voting  preferred  stock  in  order  to 
redirect  dividends  toward  the  smaller 
class  of  voting  common  shares. 

The  preferred  shares  receive 
dividends  amounting  to  $3.6  million  a 
year,  or  $1,200  a  share,  but  are  call¬ 
able  for  only  $318,000,  or  $106  a 
share  —  one-twelfth  of  what  is  paid 
in  dividends. 

The  500  common  voting  shares  also 
receive  $1,200  a  share  annually,  or 
$600,000  total. 


The  controlling  300  common 
shares,  or  60%,  is  owned  by  the  Poyn- 
ter  Institute,  which  was  established 
by  former  Times  owner  Nelson  Poyn- 
ter  to  preserve  the  newspaper’s  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  Institute  also  owns  2,600  pre¬ 
ferred  shares,  and  Poynter’s  widow 
owns  the  other  400. 

Barnes  has  said  several  times  in  the 
past  that  he  would  resist  either  calling 
the  preferred  or  reducing  the 
dividends,  which  are  a  major  source 
of  funding  for  the  Poynter  Institute. 

Bass  last  fall  formed  a  partnership, 
which  he  controlled,  with  two  nieces 
of  Nelson  Poynter  following  the  death 
of  their  mother  and  Poynter’s  sister. 
The  partnership  bought  the  daugh¬ 
ter’s  200  voting  shares  in  order  to 
help  them  pay  estate  taxes. 

Although  their  voting  shares 
amounted  to  about  only  5.7%  of  the 
total  equity,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  valued  the  shares  much 
higher  because  of  their  voting  pow- 


Bass  sees  calling  the  preferred  as  a 
way  to  recoup  some  of  his  investment 
because  then  the  dividend  stream 
would  be  directed  toward  the  voting 
shares,  explained  Hilton  Philipson, 
president  of  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc., 
which  represented  the  sisters  in  sell¬ 
ing  to  Bass. 

If  Bass  decides  to  take  the  matter  to 
court,  he  would  contend  that  the  com¬ 
pany,  by  creating  a  class  of  stock 
which  “skewed  the  dividend  flow,” 
was  discriminating  against  holders  of 
the  common  shares,  said  Philipson. 
“Under  Florida  law,  you  cannot  ger- 
rymader  different  classes  of  stock. 
You  cannot  positively  discriminate 
against  one  class  of  stock.” 

Following  the  Bass  acquisition  last 
fall,  Barnes  told  E&P  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  position  in  any  lawsuit  would 
be  that  the  stock  arrangement,  which 
has  lasted  25  years,  is  “to  the  benefit 
of  a  non-profit  institution  that  is 
improving  the  quality  of  journalism 
everywhere”  and  that  the  challenge  is 
being  mounted  by  someone  whose 
“motive  is  only  profit.” 


Thomson  shareholders  told  of  options  in  merger  proposai 


Shareholders  of  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
pers  will  receive  1 .67  shares  for  every 
share  they  own  in  the  newspaper  con¬ 
cern  if  they  approve  the  proposed 
merger  with  the  International  Thom¬ 
son  Organization. 

International  Thomson  sharehold¬ 
ers  will  receive  shares  in  the  new 
company,  to  be  named  The  Thomson 
Corporation,  on  a  one-for-one  basis. 

The  announcement  of  the  rate  of 
exchange  for  Thomson  Newspaper 
shares  was  somewhat  less  than  what 
investors  had  been  expecting,  the 
Canadian  Press  reported.  The  news 
service  said  that,  judging  by  recent 
Toronto  stock  market  prices,  inves¬ 
tors  had  been  expecting  to  receive 
1.75  shares  in  the  new  company  for 
each  Thomson  Newspapers  share 
they  own. 

When  the  merger  is  completed,  the 
Thomson  family  will  own  about  68% 
of  the  new  company.  Kenneth  Thom¬ 
son  and  his  family  currently  own 
about  61%  of  Thomson  Newspapers 
and  71%  of  Thomson  International. 

A  majority  of  the  minority  shares  of 
each  company  must  be  voted  in  favor 
of  the  merger  for  it  to  proceed. 

Peter  Bogart,  vice  president  for 


finance  for  Thomson  Newspapers, 
told  CP  that  the  exchange  ratio  will 
not  be  changed  and  the  proposed 
merger  will  stand  or  fall  on  it. 

Disappointment  with  the  terms 
probably  will  not  lead  shareholders  to 
vote  down  the  merger,  according  to 
analysts. 

“I  think  they  ultimately  will  realize 
the  benefits,”  analyst  Steven  Gar- 
maise  of  First  Marathon  Securities 
Ltd.  told  CP.  He  said  a  higher 
exchange  ratio  would  have  required 
the  company  to  issue  more  new 


shares  and  that  would  dilute  per- 
share  profits. 

Thomson  Newspapers  indirectly 
addressed  shareho’der  concerns, 
however,  by  raising  its  quarterly 
dividend  effective  with  the  June  pay¬ 
ment.  The  dividend  increase  had  been 
slated  for  September. 

The  dividend  will  rise  by  20  (Cana¬ 
dian)  a  share  to  20.50.  However,  the 
new  dividend  will  be  paid  in  U.S. 
currency,  at  about  17.20  a  share,  in 
keeping  with  the  new  company’s 
plans  to  report  its  earnings  in  U.S. 
dollars. 


Holllnger  issues  $100  million  in  stock 


Hollinger  Inc.,  which  owns  news¬ 
papers  in  Canada,  the  U.S.  and  Brit¬ 
ain,  has  issued  through  a  private 
placement  100  shares  of  a  new  series 
of  preferred  stock  worth  a  total  of 
$100  million,  or  $1,000  per  share. 

The  proceeds  of  the  placement  will 
be  used  by  Hollinger  to  reduce  bank 
debt,  the  company  said. 

The  100  Floating  Rate  Cumulative 
Redeemable  Convertible  Perpetual 
Preference  Shares,  Series  (j,  are 
redeemable  at  any  time  at  Hollinger’ s 


discretion  at  the  issue  price  plus 
accrued  and  unpaid  dividends.  The 
shares  are  non-voting  except  in  the 
event  dividends  are  eight  quarters  in 
arrears,  when  the  shares  would  carry 
one  vote  for  every  $20  of  par  value. 

The  shares  are  also  convertible  at 
any  time,  in  blocks  of  five  shares  or 
more,  into  Hollinger  common  stock  at 
market  prices,  subject  to  a  minimum 
conversion  price  of  $1  per  share. 
However,  Hollinger  has  the  right  to 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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ADVERTISING 


Advertisers  urge  newspapers  to  be  less  rigid,  more  innovative 


By  George  Garneau 

Marianne  Caponnetto  can’t  figure 
why  41,995  newspaper  advertising 
sellers  couldn’t  find  her. 

She  was  placing  $50  million  a  year 
of  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.  ads  in  newspapers  several 
years  ago,  yet  only  about  five  of  the 
nation’s  42,000  newspaper  ad  ped¬ 
dlers  bothered  to  call  her  —  and  one 
was  an  editor  —  she  told  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
Washington,  D.C.,  convention. 

Caponnetto,  now  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  media  services 
for  Lord  Einstein  O’Neill  &  Partners 
in  New  York  City,  and  Robert 
Wehling,  vice  president  of  marketing 
services  for  Proctor  &  Gamble,  the 
nation’s  number  two  advertiser, 
sharply  scolded  newspaper 
advertising  —  not  for  wrongdoing, 
but  for  doing  nothing  while  competi¬ 
tion  mounts. 


Newspapers  are  not  going  extinct, 
Caponnetto  said,  “but  among  the 
media  you’re  no  longer  the  predator 
to  be  feared.  You’re  roaming  in  a  new 
and  inhospitable  environment,  with 
strong  competitive  species  ready  to 
ambush  you  at  every  opportunity.” 

Advertising  that  once  came  effort¬ 
lessly,  newspapers  must  pursue  as 
aggressively  as  other  media,  she  said. 
“Bold  steps”  are  needed  to  avoid 
“dire  consequences.” 

The  problems,  according  to  Capon¬ 
netto:  Newspapers  have  a  lousy 
image  among  ad  buyers,  Pulitzer 
Prizes  don’t  sell  ads,  general-interest 
media  are  losing  out  to  targeted 
media,  and  editors  don’t  support 
advertising. 

Ad  agencies,  she  said,  see  newspa¬ 
pers  as  dull  order  takers,  not  market¬ 
ers,  who  want  to  sell  space  but  offer 
few  ideas  and  poor  service. 

Young  tv-generation  media  plan¬ 
ners,  who  spend  millions  of  dollars  on 
advertising  and  often  do  not  read 


newspapers,  make  decisions  on 
demographic  and  cost  factors,  not 
news  content.  “In  many  ways,  your 
future  is  in  their  hands,”  Caponnetto 
said. 

In  cachet,  newspapers  pale  against 
television  and  magazines,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  agency  creative  direc¬ 
tors.  “Uneven”  reproduction  and 
limited  color  at  newspapers  turn  off 
ad  agency  people  who  see  more  profit 
and  ego  gratification  on  flickering  tv 
screens  and  glossy  magazine  pages. 

Image  aside,  the  fact  is  that  news¬ 
papers’  strength  as  a  broad  medium  is 
becoming  a  weakness  as  targeted 
marketing  grows,  Caponnetto  said. 

Broadcast  and  cable  television  are 
targeting  audiences,  special-interest 
magazines  are  proliferating  (and 
magazines  are  offering  added  value: 
joint  promotions,  research,  merchan¬ 
dising).  Radio  offers  low  production 
costs  and  niche  markets,  but  the  most 
serious  threat  is  direct  mail,  owning 


18%  of  total  ad  dollars  and  growing, 
Caponnetto  said. 

“In  this  age  of  media  fragmenta¬ 
tion,  you  shouldn’t  lose  your  fran¬ 
chise  as  the  broad  medium,  but  you 
can’t  let  it  bury  you  as  a  dinosaur,” 
she  said.  “So  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  segmenting  your  market 
and  your  audiences.” 

A  “unified  strategy,”  she  said, 
“could  open  up  significant  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  position  your  industry  for 
sustained  growth.” 

To  change  things,  newspapers  must 
convince  ad  people  newspapers  are 
“a  hot,  visible  medium.”  Newspa¬ 
pers  can  be  more  appealing  by 
improving  color,  standardizing  buy¬ 
ing  procedures,  being  flexible  on  ad 
positioning,  and  encouraging  creativ¬ 
ity  through  award  shows. 

“Most  importantly,  you  the  editors 
can  bring  the  medium  to  life  —  mak¬ 
ing  it  hot,  thrilling  and  enticing  —  by 
sharing  your  insights  and  experiences 
with  agencies  and  advertisers,” 


Caponnetto  said.  “Your  competitors 
have  been  featuring  editors,  corre¬ 
spondents  or  anchor  people  as 
spokesmen  to  create  interest  and 
excitement  for  their  medium.  Why 
shouldn’t  you?“  Her  recommenda¬ 
tions: 

•  Offer  slices  to  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  editorially,  geographically  and 
demographically. 

•  Be  flexible.  Support  publishers’ 
efforts  to  attract  ads  with  special 
incentives. 

•  Be  innovative  —  even  if  your 
publisher  is  not. 

Editorial  and  advertising  — church 
and  state  —  “must  work  together  to 
ensure  the  preservation  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,”  she  said.  “That  doesn’t  mean 
that  anyone’s  integrity  has  to  be  com¬ 
promised,  but  in  this  fierce  survival 
battle  you  have  got  to  operate  as  a 
team  and  understand  one  another's 
lusiness.  The  best  way  to  protect 
your  credibility  and  integrity  is  to 
secure  a  sound  business  future.” 

Also  at  the  session  entitled  “News¬ 
papers:  Dinosaurs  or  New-Age 
Giants?”  Wehling  of  Proctor  & 
Gamble  painted  a  grim  picture. 

P&G,  the  second-largest  U.S. 
advertiser,  spending  $1.4  billion  a 
year,  is  the  71st  largest  newspaper 
advertiser.  Newspapers’  share  of 
national  advertising  has  dropped 
under  6%. 

The  main  problem,  according  to 
Wehling,  is  targeting:  Newspapers 
are  “skewed”  to  the  over-40  crowd, 
while  marketers  want  the  younger 
audiences  that  television  attracts. 

Newspapers  are  too  rigid,  he  jaid. 
Television  viewers  see  products  in 
action.  Magazines  lay  around  to  be 
reread.  Newspapers  have  limited 
color  and  are  discarded  daily,  he 
added. 

Newspapers  put  themselves  at  a 
“cost  disadvantage”  by  charging 
national  advertisers  up  to  66%  more 
than  local  advertisers.  Local  televi¬ 
sion  charges  nothing  extra,  he  said. 

“Only  in  newspapers  do  we  find  a 
huge  cost  differential,”  he  said, 
adding  that  higher  prices  create  a 
“self-fulfilling  prophesy”:  Newspa¬ 
pers  get  less  national  advertising. 

There  is  no  compelling  reason  for 
national  advertisers  to  redirect  ads  to 
newspapers,  Wehling  said. 

He,  too,  offered  hope.  He  said 
( Continued  on  page  49) 


The  problems,  according  to  Caponnetto: 
Newspapers  have  a  lousy  image  among  ad  buyers, 
Pulitzer  Prizes  don’t  sell  ads,  general-interest  media 
are  losing  out  to  targeted  media,  and  editors  don’t 
support  advertising. 
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Decade-old  advice  to  newspapers: 

Improve  service  to  readers, 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Newspapers  must  vastly  improve 
the  quality  of  service  they  provide 
readers  and  advertisers  if  they  are  to 
combat  the  problems  of  declining 
household  penetration  and  sagging 
linage,  Hartford  Courant  publisher 
and  editor  Michael  Davies  said. 

Speaking  at  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  annual 
convention  in  Chicago,  Davies  said 
newspapers  must  do  nothing  short  of 
reinventing  themselves  as  a  medium 
in  terms  of  the  service  they  provide 
customers. 

“We  need  to  reinvent  how  we  deal 
with  readers  and  advertisers,”  he 
said.  “We  need  a  commitment  to 
quality  service.  We  have  to  consider 
nothing  short  of  a  cultural  change  in 
how  we  deal  with  our  customers.” 

Davies  said  that  with  brand  loyalty 
“fast  disappearing  in  ail  industries,” 
the  quality  of  service  may  well  deter¬ 
mine  “who  wins  the  battle  for  readers 
and  advertisers.” 

Davies  pointed  out  that  a  recent 
survey  found  that  customers  are  more 
likely  to  switch  vendors  because  of 
service  problems  than  for  any  other 
reason,  including  price  or  quality. 

Improving  service,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  an  investment  with  a 
handsome  return,  he  noted. 

“Experts  have  estimated  that 
every  dollar  spent  in  dealing  with  cus¬ 
tomer  complaints  reaps  two  dollars  in 
additional  revenue,”  he  said. 

Davies’  call  for  improved  service 
comes  after  a  decade  of  newspapers 
being  told  by  readership  researchers, 
as  well  as  advertisers,  that  they  have 
to  do  a  better  job  of  meeting  custom¬ 
ers’  needs. 

Newspapers  have  taken  so  long  to 
get  the  message,  Davies  said  in 
remarks  made  separately  to  E&P, 
because  they  really  were  under  little 
pressure  to  act  sooner. 

“I  think  part  of  the  reason  for  that  is 
basically  we’re  a  very  healthy  indus¬ 
try,”  he  said.  But  now  Davies  sees 
society  changing  in  “very  fundamen¬ 
tal  ways”  that  present  newspapers 
with  “new  problems  and  challenges 
that  make  it  mandatory  to  re-evaluate 
how  we  do  business.” 

These  fundamental  changes, 
Davies  believes,  include  the  dimin¬ 


ishing  amount  of  leisure  time,  and 
therefore  time  to  read,  that  is  avail¬ 
able  to  people,  a  changing  advertising 
climate,  and  the  maturing  of  the  Baby 
Boomers,  who  do  not  seem  to  be 
reading  newspapers  as  much  as  past 
demographic  trends  indicated  they 
should. 

“Logic,”  said  Davies,  “says  the 
Baby  Boomers,”  who  make  up  about 
one-third  of  the  adult  population, 
“should  be  good  newspaper  readers  as 
they  become  older  and  more 
affluent.”  But  the  fact  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  not  enjoying  a  time  of  good 
growth  shows  the  industry  is  not 
reaching  them,  he  said. 

With  the  goal  of  improving  service 
in  mind,  Davies  told  ANPA  the  Cou¬ 
rant  wants  by  the  end  of  the  year  to 
make  it  standing  policy  that 
“advertisers”  complaints  will  be 
settled  before  the  sun  goes  down  that 
day. 


“The  general  manager  now  sends 
out  questionnaires  several  times  a 
week  to  advertisers  asking  about  the 
services  they  received  and  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  their  ads,”  he  added. 

The  Courant  has  also  been  making 
“a  strong  effort”  to  improve  its 
dealings  with  telephone-callers. 

“The  telephones  are  answered 
promptly  and  politely,”  he  said.  “We 
are  trying  not  to  transfer  callers 
throughout  the  building.  It  is  amazing 
how  quickly  angry  customers  can  be 
soothed  by  a  friendly  telephone 
reception.” 

All  Courant  employees  are  now 
encouraged  to  carry  wallet-size  qual¬ 
ity  service  cards,  Davies  said.  When 
they  meet  someone  with  a  complaint 
or  who  wants  to  subscribe,  the  card  is 
filled  out  “on  the  spot”  and  given  to 
the  circulation  department. 

The  Courant  has  a  small  committee 
with  the  task  of  quizzing  employees  if 
they  have  the  cards  on  them.  Those 
who  don’t  are  given  one,  and  those 
who  do  are  given  a  one-dollar  bill. 


advertisers 


“It’s  a  small  token,  but  it  helps 
keep  the  idea  of  customer  service  in 
the  front  of  everyone’s  mind,” 
Davies  said. 

The  Courant  has  a  committee 
working  on  ways  to  improve  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  and  Davies  shared 
some  of  its  ideas: 

•  Offering  a  premium  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  that  would  cost  much  more  than 
the  normal  rate  but  would  deliver  the 
newspaper  at  any  time  to  any  place 
the  customer  wants. 

•  Enable  subscribers  to  “build 
equity”  in  the  newspaper.  “After  six 
months  or  a  year,  give  the  reader  who 
renews  a  subscription  a  free  classified 
ad.  After  five  years  or  10  years,  give 
the  reader  something  of  lasting  value. 
Once  a  year  we  should  gather  our 
long-term  subscribers,  those  who 
have  been  with  us  for  20  years  or 
more,  for  a  concen  downtown.” 

•  Make  stories  more  useful  and 


find  ways  to  give  the  newspaper 
added  value.  “In  every  review,  for 
instance,  we  should  give  information 
about  ticket  price  and  availability,  the 
box-office  phone  number,  etc.  If  we 
are  writing  about  an  upcoming  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  on  a  key  bill  in  the 
legislature,  let’s  say  when  and  where 
the  hearing  will  be  held.” 

•  Davies  also  said  newspapers 
should  consider  appointing  an 
ombudsman  for  advertising. 
Ombudsman  in  the  newsroom,  he 
noted,  “are  really  customer  represen¬ 
tatives.” 

•  Newspapers  should  consider 
having  reporters  and  editors  attend 
focus  group  sessions  where  readers 
“tear  apart  the  content  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.”  Publishers  also  may  want  to 
have  editors  make  “cold  calls”  to 
readers  to  see  what  they  like  and  dis¬ 
like  about  the  newspaper. 

•  Another  idea,  he  said,  is  to  have 
top  managers  “work  a  shift  or  two  in 
an  area  where  customers  come  in  con- 

(Continued  on  page  47) 


“Experts  have  estimated  that  every  dollar  spent  in 
dealing  with  customer  complaints  reaps  two  dollars  in 
additional  revenue,”  he  said. 
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Breathed  decides  to  end  ‘Bloom  County’ 

Cartoonists  and  others  react  to  the  surprise  announcement 


Milo  and  Opus  are  in  the  last  year  of  'Bloom  County.' 


By  David  Astor 

Berke  Breathed  will  be  ending  his 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  “Bloom 
County”  strip  for  creative  reasons 
effective  August  6. 

“The  ugly  truth  is  that  in  most 
cases,  comics  age  less  gracefully  than 
their  creators,”  Breathed  said  in  a 
statement  released  by  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group.  “‘Bloom 
County’  is  retiring  before  the  stretch 
marks  show.” 


Berke  Breathed 


time,  but  said  it  might  include  one 
“Bloom”  character. 

“We  deeply  regret  the  ending  of 
‘Bloom  County,’  but  are  pleased  we 
will  be  offering  the  new  Sunday-only 
strip,”  stated  Dickinson. 

The  syndicate  executive  said  it  was 
about  a  year  ago  that  Breathed  first 
approached  WPWG  about  possibly 
discontinuing  “Bloom.”  WPWG 
tried  mightily  to  convince  Breathed 
that  “any  perception  he  had  that  the 
strip  had  peaked  was  wrong,” 
recalled  Dickinson,  who  reported  that 
the  syndicate  suggested  that  the  car¬ 
toonist  take  a  sabbatical  instead.  But 
Breathed  was  adamant. 

So  Breathed  and  WPWG  last 
month  signed  a  contract  for  the  new 
Sunday  comic  —  and  also  signed  a 
separate  renegotiated  pact  for 
“Bloom  County.”  Both  parties  knew 
at  the  time  that  “Bloom”  would  end, 
but  Breathed  wanted  a  short-term 
“Bloom”  agreement  to  replace  the 
20- year  pact  he  had  signed  in  1983. 
The  cartoonist  also  wanted  to  “firm 
up”  some  contract  language,  said 
Dickinson,  although  the  executive 
noted  that  Breathed  basically  had 
“Bloom”  ownership  from  his  1983 
pact  and  that  WPWG  would  never 
have  continued  syndicating  “Bloom” 
without  Breathed  doing  it. 

(Breathed  called  E&P  last  month  to 


announce  the  impending  signing  of 
the  new  short-term  “Bloom”  con¬ 
tract  —  see  April  8  story  —  but  never 
mentioned  that  the  comic  was  being 
discontinued.) 

Dickinson  said  the  ending  of 
“Bloom  County”  will  be  a  “great 
loss”  creatively  and  financially  for 
WPWG,  which  will  be  left  with  only 
one  daily  comic.  But  the  syndicate 
does  have  a  number  of  other  popular 
features,  including  columns  by 
George  Will,  Ellen  Goodman,  and 
David  Broder. 

Breathed’s  decision  was  a  highly 
unusual  occurrence  in  syndication 
history.  Milton  Caniff  ended  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates”  while  the  comic  was 
still  quite  popular  in  1946,  but  did  this 
because  he  couldn’t  get  ownership 
rights  —  not  for  creative  reasons.  And 
“Terry”  continued  with  another  car¬ 
toonist  while  Caniff  did  “Steve 
Canyon.” 

Jerry  Robinson,  author  of  The 
Comics:  An  Illustrated  History  of 
Comic  Strip  Art  (G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1974),  did  tell  E&P  that  R.F.  Outcault 
voluntarily  ended  the  popular  “Bus¬ 
ter  Brown”  in  1926  after  a  24-year 
run.  But  Outcault  —  creator  in  the 
1890s  of  “The  Yellow  Kid,”  the  first 
newspaper  comic  —  was  twice  as  old 
as  Breathed  when  he  stopped  “Bus¬ 
ter.” 

Robinson,  a  cartoonist  and  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  Cartoonists  &  Writers 
Syndicate,  said  a  number  of  other 
early-20th  century  cartoonists  started 
and  dropped  various  comics  during 
their  careers. 

“It  was  a  very  creative  time,”  com¬ 
mented  Robinson,  noting  that  many 
of  these  cartoonists  were  on  the  staff 
of  newspapers  —  and  that  there  were 
plenty  of  papers  with  lots  of  space  to 
run  new  comics.  Syndication,  he 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  31 -year-old  cartoonist,  who 
started  “Bloom”  in  1980,  could  not 
be  reached  for  further  comment. 

There  had  been  no  problem  with 
the  strip’s  sales,  according  to  WPWG 
general  manager/editorial  director 
William  B.  Dickinson  Jr.  He  said 
“Bloom”  added  62  new  clients  in 
1989,  and  that  it  now  has  543  daily, 
473  Sunday,  and  about  250  college 
papers. 

The  473  Sunday  subscribers  will 
have  right  of  first  refusal  on  a  new 
comic  Breathed  is  developing  for  a 
September  debut.  Dickinson  declined 
to  give  details  about  the  strip  at  this 


Lucille  Ball  excerpts 

The  'I  Love  Lucy’  Book  (Double¬ 
day,  1985)  is  being  serialized  by  the 
New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corporation  to  mark  Lucille  Ball’s 
death  April  26. 

The  five  1 ,500-word  excerpts  from 
Bart  Andrews’  book  discuss  Ball’s 
marriage  to  Desi  Amaz,  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  I  Love  Lucy,  the  birth  of  Desi 
Amaz  Jr.,  the  breakup  of  the  Ball- 
Amaz  marriage,  and  more. 

Photos  are  available. 


Lucille  Ball  and  Desi  Arnaz 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 
added,  was  not  as  “elaborate"  back 
then. 

Speaking  of  Breathed's  decision, 
Robinson  said,  “I  think  it’s  a  very 
interesting  and  courageous  thing  for 
him  to  do."  He  observed  that  car¬ 
toonists  as  successful  as  Breathed  can 
“ride  on  their  coattails”  and  stay  in 
syndication  for  years  even  if  their 
comics  are  “going  downhill.” 

Of  course,  Robinson  added,  many 
cartoonists  could  not  afford  to  quit 
even  if  they  wanted  to. 

“Momma”/“Miss  Peach”  car¬ 
toonist  Mell  Lazarus  of  Creators  Syn¬ 
dicate  said,  “1  think  it’s  wonderful 
that  he  [Breathed]  has  the  right  to  end 
'Bloom  County.’  1  hate  to  see  it  go;  1 
personally  love  it.  But  it’s  great  that 
he  has  the  option.”  Lazarus  said 
owning  “Bloom  County”  is  what 
gave  Breathed  that  right. 

It  is  “gallant”  of  Breathed  to  act  on 
the  “perceptive”  conclusion  that 
comics  inevitably  pass  their  primes, 
continued  Lazarus,  who  is  head  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society’s  Syn¬ 
dicate  Relations  Committee. 

The  trend  in  syndication  today  is 
for  more  cartoonists  to  get  ownership 
of  their  comics,  and  observers  don’t 
think  Breathed’s  action  will  affect  this 
necessarily. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  vice 
president/editorial  director  Lee 
Salem,  for  instance,  said  a  syndicate 
can  protect  itself  from  having  a  car¬ 
toonist  switch  to  another  syndicate 
but  that  there’s  nothing  a  syndicate 
can  do  if  a  cartoonist  wants  to  discon¬ 
tinue  his  or  her  comic. 

Speaking  about  the  “Bloom”' 
ending  specifically,  Salem  com¬ 
mented.  “I  think  it  may  help  to  make 
the  public  and  newspaper  industry 


COOVIJV' 


Charles  M.  Schulz's  cartoon  dog  will  be 
sharing  the  stage  with  trumpeter  Wyn¬ 
ton  Marsalis  and  other  musicians  dur¬ 
ing  the  'Coolin'  It  With  Snoopy'  family 
concert  at  the  JVC  Jazz  Festival.  The 
special  1  p.m.  matinee  is  in  New  York 
City's  Town  Hall  June  24.  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  distributes  'Peanuts.' 

aware  that  cartooning  is  not  an  easy 
job.”  He  said  it’s  very  difficult  to  be 
funny  and  draw  well  every  day  for 
years,  especially  for  cartoonists  who 
use  original  rather  than  derivative 
humor. 

At  Universal,  “Doonesbury”  cre¬ 
ator  Garry  Trudeau  took  a  21-month 
sabbatical  earlier  this  decade  and 
“The  Far  Side”  creator  Gary  Larson 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  14-month  hiatus. 

Orange  County  Register  managing 
editor  Tim  Kelly  agreed  that  it’s  hard 
for  cartoonists  to  maintain  a  “high 
level”  of  work  for  years.  He  said  he 
believes  those  who  have  done  so 
include  “Peanuts”  creator  Charles 
M.  Schulz  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  “Beetle  Bailey”  creator  Mort 
Walker  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 


Copley  starts  travel/photo  feature 


Travel  writer  Richard  Carroll  and 
photographer  Donna  Carroll  are  col¬ 
laborating  on  “Travel  Photography” 
for  Copley  News  Service. 

The  column  is  available  weekly  via 
Copley’s  “Travel,”  “Tech  to  Go,” 
and  “Variety  Pak”  packages. 

“Travel  Photography,”  which 


and  “The  Family  Circus”  creator  Bil 
Keane  of  King. 

But  Kelly  added  that  he  is  “con¬ 
cerned”  at  the  way  more  cartoonists 
are  dropping  their  comics  temporarily 
or  permanently.  He  said  he  realizes 
that  “nothing  is  forever,”  but  that  he 
hates  to  see  readers  get  attached  to 
comics  and  then  lose  them. 

“A  lot  of  fans  of  ‘Bloom  County’ 
are  going  to  be  disappointed,  includ¬ 
ing  me,”  commented  Kelly.  “I  think 
it’s  a  terrific  strip.  But  1  did  get  the 
feeling  that  he  [Breathed]  was  really 
stretching  for  some  of  his  stuff  the  last 
year  ....  He  was  kind  of  moving  all 
over  the  lot.” 

Kelly  said  he’s  “looking  forward” 
to  Breathed’s  new  Sunday  comic,  and 
would  be  “really  surprised”  if  the 
Register  didn’t  buy  it. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  will 
also  probably  carry  the  new  comic, 
said  assistant  managing  editor  for  fea¬ 
tures  and  Sunday  Rosalie  Muller 
Wright,  but  she  did  note  that  the 
paper  would  have  to  see  it  first. 

“I’m  really,  really  sorry  to  lose 
'Bloom  County,”’  Wright  added.  “I 
thought  he  [Breathed]  was  doing  very 
well.  I  didn’t  sense  any  flagging  of  his 
creative  talent.  He  has  been  imagina¬ 
tive,  unpredictable,  and  entertain- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Richard  and  Donna  Carroll 


comes  with  a  picture,  offers  tips  and 
product  news.  In  one  column  about 
Bermuda,  the  Carrolls  wrote,  “Load 
up  with  slow  speed,  ISO/ASA  100 
slide  or  print  film  for  the  bright  sun- 
splashed  island,  and  get  ready  to  cre¬ 
atively  capture  one  of  the  world’s 
most  attractive  destinations.” 

The  Carrolls  —  whose  travel  fea¬ 
tures  and  photos  have  appeared  in 
over  200  newspapers  —  have 
received  a  number  of  honors.  Richard 
won  a  Canadian  government  writing 
award  in  1988,  the  PATA  Gold  Award 
for  Best  Travel  Story  in  1987,  and  the 
Mexican  Concurso  International 
Award  in  1986.  Donna  is  a  winner  of 
the  SATW  Photo  Award. 

Both  are  members  of  the  Society  of 
American  Travel  Writers. 


THE  FINISHING 
TOUCHES  FOR 
READERSHIP. 


Cot  designs  on  more  readers? 
Then  get  Decor  Score,  our  home¬ 
decorating  Q&A  written  by  Rose 
Bennett  Gilbert,  associate  editor 
of  Country  Decorating  magazine. 
From  mixing  patterns  to  match¬ 
ing  hardwo^  finishes,  Decor 
Score  offers  a  houseful  of  good 
advice. 

Call  for  a  free  sample.  And  get 
the  package  that  ties  up  reader- 
ship  and  revenues. 


(800)  445-4555/(619)  293-1818 
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(Continued  from  page  45) 

ing.” 

The  Colorado-based  Breathed  is  a 
Los  Angeles  native  who  attended  the 
University  of  Texas,  where  his 
“Academia  Waltz”  comic  appeared 
in  the  campus  paper.  That  strip  came 
to  WPWG’s  attention  in  1979,  and 
“Bloom  County”  started  the  next 
year. 

“Bloom”  —  whose  best-known 
character  is  Opus  the  penguin  —  has 
been  featured  in  six  Little,  Brown- 
published  collections  that  have  sold 
over  four  million  copies. 

Honors  and  awards 

George  Will,  Liz  Smith,  and  Ann 
Landers  were  among  the  15  “most 
influential  media”  people  and  outlets 
named  in  the  new  Power  Media 
“Selects”  directory. 

Will’s  political  column  is  with  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
(WPWG),  Smith’s  gossip  column  is 
with  Tribune  Media  Services  (TMS), 
and  Landers’  advice  column  is  with 
Creators  Syndicate. 

Sixty-six  syndicated  columnists  as 
well  as  syndicates  and  news  services 
are  among  the  1,900  entries  in  the 
directory,  which  is  authored  by 
Maplewood,  N.J. -based  public  rela¬ 
tions  counselor  Alan  Caruba  and 
published  by  Broadcast  Interview 
Source,  2233  Wisconsin  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

Smith,  based  at  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  was  also  honored  as  one  of  30 
women  recently  inducted  into  the  for¬ 
merly  all-male  Players  Club  in  New 
York  City.  The  club  was  founded  in 
1889  by  actor  Edwin  Booth. 

Another  TMS  columnist,  Andy 
Rooney  of  CBS’s  60  Minutes, 
received  the  Golden  Bullet  Award 
from  Goodwill  Industries  of  Western 
Connecticut. 

And  foreign  affairs  journalist  James 
McCartney,  a  Knight-Ridder  senior 
correspondent  who  is  with  the  TMS- 
marketed  Knight-Ridder/Tribune 
News  Information  Services,  was 
awarded  the  15th  annual  Weintal 
Prize  for  Diplomatic  Reporting.  The 
prize,  co-sponsored  by  Georgetown 
University’s  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Diplomacy,  is  presented  by  the  estate 
of  late  Newsweek  correspondent 
Edward  Weintal. 

Also,  “Living  with  a  Disability” 
columnist  Dianne  Piastro  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  will  receive  a  1989 
Media  Award  May  1 1  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Employment  of 
People  with  Disabilities. 

And  several  writers  were  cited  for 


Guardian  DataCall  gets  launched 


The  Guardian  and  Los  Angeles 
Times- Washington  Post  News  Service 
have  launched  a  24-hour,  high-speed 
service  called  Guardian  DataCall. 

The  168-year-old  Guardian 
publishes  in  London,  Manchester, 
and  Frankfurt.  Its  circulation  is 

penning  the  best  columns  of  1988  by 
The  1989  Media  Guide:  A  Critical 
Review  of  the  Print  Media’s  Recent 
Coverage  of  the  World’s  Political 
Economy,  which  is  published  by 
Polyconomics  of  Morristown,  N.J. 

The  columnists  included  Pat 
Buchanan  of  TMS,  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak  of  North  America 
Syndicate  (who  are  moving  to  Cre¬ 
ators  next  month),  Anthony  Lewis 
and  A.M.  Rosenthal  of  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service,  Hobart  Rowen  of 
WPWG,  and  Ben  Wattenberg  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 
Among  the  others  cited  was  Michael 
Kinsley,  who  is  on  sabbatical  from 
United. 

Comics  information 

An  issue  of  the  Comic  Art  Collec¬ 
tion  newsletter  lists  41  libraries  where 
people  can  do  research  on  comics. 

The  newsletter  is  being  offered  free 
to  prospective  researchers  or  donors 
by  its  editor  Randall  W.  Scott,  who  is 
with  Michigan  State  University 
Libraries,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  48824- 
1048. 

He  also  noted  that  E&P’s  April  1 
article  on  researching  comics 
“missed  a  few  important  institu¬ 
tions.”  He  said  Bill  Blackbeard’s  San 
Francisco  Academy  of  Comic  Art 
(415-681-1737)  has  a  large  collection 
of  newspaper  comics,  and  that  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  and  MSU  have  big 
comic  book  collections. 

Scott  is  the  author  of  Comic  Books 
and  Strips:  An  Information  Source- 
book,  which  was  published  last  fall  by 
the  Phoenix-based  Oryx  Press. 


450,000. 

Guardian  editors  transmit  all  spot 
news  and  features  of  international 
interest  through  the  LAT-WP  data¬ 
base.  Clients  of  the  worldwide 
Guardian  DataCall  can  then  retrieve 
in  full  those  stories  they  want  to  read, 
edit,  and  publish  or  broadcast. 

LAT-WP  —  the  sales  agent  for 
Guardian  DataCall  —  has  had  edito¬ 
rial,  marketing,  and  communications 
links  with  the  (Guardian  for  25  years. 

Brain  Baffler 

Words  in  tho  List  b«Low  spptsr  UP,  DOWN,  BACKWARDS, 
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ANSWER:  COUNTRIES  ON  THE  MAP 

A  country  club  of  letters. 

A  puzzling  occasion 

The  weekly  “Brain  Baffler”  fea¬ 
ture  is  celebrating  its  second  anniver¬ 
sary  this  month. 

The  puzzle  —  which  has  themes 
such  as  famous  people,  animals,  food, 
and  sports  —  is  by  Jodi  Jill,  a  profes¬ 
sional  writer  and  production  manager 
who  also  created  “Word  Wheel”  and 
“Cipher  Corner.” 

Jodi  Jill  Features  is  based  at  2888 
Bluff  St.,  Suite  143,  Boulder,  Col. 
80301. 


Spanish  news  service  with  LATS 


The  El  Pais  News  Service  is  now 
being  marketed  and  distributed  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  Inter¬ 
national. 

Syndication  of  material  from  the 
Madrid,  Spain-based  El  Pais  —  one 
of  Europe’s  best-known 


newspapers  —  was  formerly  handled 
by  the  New  York  Times  Syndication 
Sales  Corporation. 

The  news  service  provides  papers 
on  several  continents  with  Spanish- 
language  stories  written  by  the  world¬ 
wide  El  Pais  reporting  staff. 
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tact  with  us.” 

Davis  also  reminded  his  audience 
that  unless  there  is  “absolute  and 
unflagging  support”  from  top  man¬ 
agements,  efforts  to  “make  the  cus¬ 
tomer  king”  will  be  “doomed  to  fail¬ 
ure.” 

Davies  said  devotion  to  customer 
service  can  be  achieved  without 
diminishing  a  newspaper’s  editorial 
quality  and  integrity. 

“Unless  we  become  zealots  on  the 
subject  of  quality  customer  service, 
the  exploding  pressures  and  competi¬ 
tion  could  do  to  us  what  cable  televi¬ 
sion  and  VCRs  have  done  to  the  net¬ 
works,”  he  said. 

Picking  up  on  Davies’  message, 
Susan  Yates,  senior  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  said  newspapers  have 
to  transform  themselves  from  a 
“cost-focused  business,”  which  eval¬ 
uates  actions  in  terms  of  business 
generated  immediately,  to  a  “cus¬ 
tomer-focused  business  in  which 
actions  are  taken  based  on  the  cus¬ 
tomers  they  will  generate  tomorrow. 
Only  when  we  begin  to  see  the  world 
through  a  customer-based  focus  will 
we  be  making  decisions  that  support  a 
customer-service  climate.” 

Yates  said  that  teamwork  involving 
all  department  managers  is  essential 
to  making  a  customer-service  pro¬ 
gram  work. 

“You  must  either  get  them  on  your 
team  figuratively  or  get  them  off  your 
team  literally  because  they  will  be  a 
hindrance  to  what  you  need  to 
accomplish,”  she  said. 

Saundra  Keyes,  managing  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  said 
editors  should  consider  redefining  the 
reporters’  assignments  in  order  to  get 
“more  compelling  stories”  into  the 
paper. 

“Is  your  newsroom  organized  in  a 
way  that  will  generate  compelling  sto¬ 
ries?”  she  asked.  “At  many  newspa¬ 
pers  the  beat  structure  hasn’t  changed 
along  with  reader  interests.” 

Yates  stressed  that  she  was  not 
proposing  that  newspapers  become 
“a  giant  lifestyle  section,”  but  that 
newspapers  “broaden  our  definition 
of  news,  and  of  how  we  organize  our 
staffs  to  gather  and  report  it.” 

Gregory  Favre,  editor  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  said  that  striving  to 
meet  customer  needs  does  not  mean 
newspapers  “have  to  become  trivial 
in  the  process.  We  can  put  out  news¬ 
papers  that  are  better  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  prettier  but  still  have  feet 
planted  in  the  idealism  we  all  share. 


We  can  still  be  good  and  still  make 
money.” 

“Good  reporting  and  good  editing 
must  always  be  the  top  priority,  but 
pampering  readers  is  next,”  said 
Edward  Sears,  editor  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Post. 

The  Post  prints  the  phone  numbers 
of  various  editors  to  make  it  easier  for 
readers  to  contact  the  paper,  he  said, 
and  has  also  printed  a  “community 
guide”  telling  readers  “how  to  get 
their  information  into  the  newspa¬ 
per.” 

The  Orange  County  Register  also 
has  a  number  of  features  designed  to 
foster  reader  participation  in  the 
newspaper,  said  editor  N.  Christian 
Anderson. 

“We  have  a  very  simple  philoso¬ 
phy,”  he  said.  “Every  reader  has  a 
story  to  tell,  and  we  will  provide  a 
forum  for  those  stories  to  be  told. 

“Many  of  our  features  on  issues  are 
reported  in  part  from  reader 
responses  to  an  invitation  to  comment 
on  a  topic.  Our  stories  are  much 
richer  because  they  are  filled  with 
real-life  anecdotes  from  our  readers.” 

Anderson  said  these  efforts  at 
reader  participation  —  whether 
through  phone  calls,  letters,  post¬ 
cards,  photos  and  other  kinds  of 
submissions  —  are  not  done  at  the 
expense  of  serious  news  coverage  but 
in  addition  to  it. 

“The  richness  that  reader  partici¬ 
pation  adds  to  our  news  product  can¬ 
not  be  overstated,”  he  said.  “Read¬ 
ers  feel  a  sense  of  loyalty  because 
they  can  be  involved  with  their  news¬ 
paper.” 


Book  reviews 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

problem  words  —  spurts  out  2,500 
words  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
alrightlall  right,  or  rather  to  confuse 
the  matter.  Webster  weighs  in  with; 

“alright,  all  right.  Is  alright  all 
right?  The  answer  is  a  qualified  yes, 
with  these  cautions.  First,  all  right  is 
much  more  common  in  print  than 
alright.  Second,  many  people, 
including  the  authors  of  just  about 
every  writer’s  handbook,  think 
alright  is  all  wrong.  Third,  alright  is 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  print  in 
comic  strips  (like  ‘Doonesbury’), 
trade  journals,  and  newspapers  and 
magazines  (Rolling  Stone,  Cosmopo¬ 
litan,  Punch,  or  The  American  Rifle¬ 
man,  for  instance)  than  in  more  liter¬ 
ary  sources,  although  it  does  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  literature  as  well.” 

There  you  have  it.  Here  is  a  book 
that  is  the  last  word  on  those  grammar 
quibbles  at  the  slot  or  at  a  bar. 


Notes 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


ris’  argument  that  the  state  shield  law 
and  the  First  Amendment  protected 
him  from  divulging  his  notes. 

“The  First  Amendment  has  to  be 
balanced  with  the  right  of  the  defen¬ 
dants  to  a  fair  trial,”  he  commented. 

Tribune  attorney  Judith  Epstein 
said  an  appeal  will  be  carried  all  the 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

—  M.L.  Stein 


Hollinger 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


block  conversion  by  redeeming  the 
shares  or  by  requiring  the  shares  be 
sold  to  a  designated  purchaser. 

The  quarterly  dividends  on  the 
shares  are  payable  at  the  annual  rate 
of  75%  of  the  JO-day  bankers  accep¬ 
tance  rate  during  the  period  ending 
June  1 , 1992.  Thereafter,  or  during  the 
initial  three-year  period  should  Hol¬ 
linger  fail  to  meet  certain  financial 
tests,  the  rate  will  be  determined  by 
negotiations  between  the  company 
and  the  holders  of  the  shares. 


MEESE— ISSUES,  IDEAS, 
POLICY,  AND  POLITICS 

Ed  Meese  has  been  a  lightning  rod  for 
most  of  his  political  career,  a  man 
liberals  love  to  hate.  Certainly  few  are 
neutral  about  Ed  Meese  or  his  ideas. 

And  now,  in  a  new  weekly  column. 

“Capital  Commentary,”  the  former  personal 
advisor  to  President  Reagan  and  one  of 
those  who  over  the  past  20  years  helped 
shape  the  conservative  revolution,  brings 
his  insights  and  experience  to  the  nation's 
editorial  pages. 

The  column  is  available  weekly  from 
Heritage  Features  Syndicate  by  mail  or  AP 
DataFeatures  wire. 

For  more  information  or  a  free  trial 
subscription  write  Andy  Seamans,  Heritage 
Features  Syndicate,  214  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002,  or 
phone  (202)  543-0440. 
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post  blood  lead  levels  comparable 
with  those  shown  by  affected  rats. 

He  stressed  that  a  knowledge  of 
blood  lead  levels  prior  to  workplace 
exposure  would  be  important  in 
determining  if  such  exposure  could 
have  played  any  part  in  causing  ill 
effects. 

For  women  already  very  close  to  a 
level  that  might  be  needed  to  produce 
a  miscarriage,  Oehme  said,  “This 
intake  from  the  water  fountain  could 
put  them  over  the  top.” 

In  addition  to  inadvertant  ingestion 
of  substances  contaminated  with 
lead,  human  systems  acquire  (and 
retain)  lead  from  soil  dust,  water  and 
the  lead  in  air  pollution.  By  itself,  lead 
in  the  levels  found  in  the  water  at 
Gannett  could  be  a  contributing  but 
not  predominant  factor  in  causing  any 
health  problems,  according  to 
Oehme. 

He  said  scientists  determined  a 
blood  lead  level  “that  could  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  .  .  .  problems  we’re 
talking  about.” 

For  individuals  with  blood  lead 
levels  In  the  area  of  30  micrograms/ 
deciliter  (100  ml),  Oehme  said  “there 
is  an  increased  risk,  then,  of 
intrauterine  toxicity  —  abortions, 
nonmaintenance  of  pregnancy.  It’s 
not  100%,  obviously.  All  it  says  is  that 
you  increase  the  risk,  and  you  may, 
instead  of  having  no  abortions  or 
maybe  one  [in]  10,000,  you  may  now 
start  having  one  abortion  in  a  thou¬ 
sand.” 

Oehme  and  Pickerell  suggested  that 
the  30  microgram/deciliter  level 
could,  in  future,  be  used  as  a  starting 
point  in  handling  questions  or  com¬ 
plaints.  It  could  help  allay  anxieties  of 
pregnant  women  or  provide  reason 
for  checking  into  possible  lead 
sources. 

Citing  limits  recognized  by  the  Cen¬ 
ters  for  Disease  Control,  Gannett’s 
report  to  employees  said,  “Adverse 
health  effects  are  not  seen  until  a 
blood  lead  level  of  25  is  exceeded.  In 
fact,  these  effects  usually  do  not 
occur  until  the  bood  lead  level 
exceeds  60.”  The  numbers  refer  to 
the  micrograms/deciliter  standard 
blood  measurement. 

Gannett  testing  of  35  employees  for 
blood  lead  showed  all  levels  were 
under  12  micrograms/deciliter. 

Troubling  results  from  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  study  by  the  Kaiser  Per- 
manente  Medical  Care  Program  in 
Oakland,  Calif.  (E&P,  July  16,  1988) 
could  not  link  some  young  VDT 
workers’  high  rate  of  miscarriage  with 


VDTs  themselves.  It  did  suggest  a 
need  for  further  study  of  both  occupa¬ 
tional  and  personal  circumstances  of 
those  using  VDTs  for  prolonged  peri¬ 
ods  and  of  the  medical  and  technical 
aspects  of  the  terminals’  release  of 
nonionizing  radiation. 

Doctors  at  New  York’s  Mount 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine  are  hoping 
for  multimillion-dollar  federal  funding 
to  study  the  effects  on  pregnancy  of 
electromagnetic  radiation  from 
VDTs.  Principal  members  of  the 
research  team  did  not  return  calls,  but 
Louis  Slesin,  editor  and  publisher  of 
New  York-based  VDT  News,  a 
bimonthly  newsletter,  told  E&P  the 
group  had  received  pilot-study  fund¬ 
ing  “just  to  test  out  the  protocol.” 
The  doctors  have  since  resubmitted  a 
funding  request. 

The  researchers  reportedly  would 
employ  the  same  sensitive  preg¬ 
nancy-detection  method  used  by  Dr. 
Allen  Wilcox  and  others  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences.  That  group’s  study 
showed  the  miscarriage  rate  to  be  far 
higher  than  previously  believed.  The 
sensitive  hormone  testing  revealed 
miscarriages  in  early  pregnancies  that 
might  have  gone  unnoticed. 

About  five  million  American 
women  of  childbearing  age  are 
thought  to  use  VDTs  daily. 

Swedish  studies  have  shown  that 
exposure  to  magnetic  pulses  pro¬ 
duced  early  fetal  death  in  mice  at  a 
rate  twice  that  of  non-exposed  mice. 
The  study,  by  Sweden’s  University  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  used  expo¬ 
sures  that  were  not  comparable  with 
those  sustained  from  VDTs,  and  the 
relevance  of  effects  on  mice  to  spon¬ 
taneous  abortion  in  humans  is  open  to 
question. 

Accounts  of  the  Swedish  study 
were  published  in  Microwave  News  , 
also  a  Slesin  publication. 

Nevertheless,  other  Swedish  stud¬ 
ies  using  magnetic  pulses  comparable 
with  those  emanating  from  video  ter¬ 
minals  were  said  to  have  produced  “a 
significantly  higher  rate  of  malformed 
offspring”  from  pregnant  mice, 
according  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
report,  which  also  cited  similar 
results  from  tests  conducted  on  chick¬ 
ens  by  the  U.S.  EPA. 

Cronkite  to  appear 
on  behalf  of  free  tv 

Walter  Cronkite  will  serve  as 
spokesman  for  a  television  campaign 
sponsored  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  to  get  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  consumers  that  “free  tv”  may 
be  endangered,  according  to  Broad¬ 
casting  magazine. 


Small  papers 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 
Enterprises. 

“The  customers  are  not  coming  in 
the  doors  the  way  they  did  when 
newspapers  were  their  primary  vehi¬ 
cles,”  he  continued,  “and  yet  the 
data  also  tell  us  that  these  same 
retailers  intend  to  increase  their 
advertising  and  promotion  dollars. 
Where?  They  don’t  know.  How? 
They  don’t  know.  All  they  know  is 
that  they  need  more  customers  — 
and  more  results. 

“We  have  to  show  our  customers 
how  to  get  results,”  Gottlieb  said. 
“That’s  our  opportunity  for  the 
1990s.” 

Subsidiary 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

and  editorial  staff  to  promote  the 
development,  expansion  and  profit¬ 
ability”  of  UPI  broadcasting  opera¬ 
tions. 

One  internal  UPI  watcher  said  the 
new  company  affirmed  fears,  held 
since  an  investment  group  headed  by 
Dr.  Earl  Brian  took  control  of  UPI  in 
1988,  of  plans  “to  cannibalize  parts  of 
UPI  and  ditch  the  others.” 

So  far  the  money-losing  interna¬ 
tional  news  service  has  sharply  scaled 
back  its  work  force  in  areas  producing 
the  news  service,  not  radio  broad¬ 
casts. 

—  George  Garneau 

Papers  ousted  from 
meeting  in  Queens 

The  New  York  Post  recently 
reported  that  two  reporters  —  from 
the  Post  and  New  York  Voice,  a  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  —  and  a  photog¬ 
rapher  from  the  Post  were  kicked  out 
of  a  meeting  at  a  troubled  police  pre¬ 
cinct  in  Queens,  N.Y.,  by  someone 
claiming  to  be  acting  on  behalf  of 
Police  Commissioner  Benjamin 
Ward. 

After  the  meeting.  Ward  not  only 
refused  to  speak  to  reporters  about 
the  event  but  the  precinct’s  com¬ 
manding  officer  also  threatened 
reporters  if  it  were  disclosed. 

Deputy  Inspector  Thomas  Lawless 
reportedly  shouted,  “I  didn’t  tell  you 
the  police  commissioner  did  not  want 
you  here.  I  only  told  you  the  chairwo¬ 
man  of  the  council  did  not  want  you 
here. 

“I’m  going  to  call  your  editor  if  you 
dare  print  this,”  Lawless  was  quoted 
by  the  Post  as  saying. 
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Hubbard 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

tell  them  to  learn  how  to  talk  to 
people  —  to  ask  questions  that  get 
interesting  answers.  Figure  out  the 
person  you’re  interviewing,  but 
you’re  not  there  be  an  antagonist.  If 
you  don’t  get  the  right  answer,  put  the 
question  another  way.” 

Hubbard  also  lamented  the  poor 
spelling  of  many  young  journalists, 
adding,  “And  we  still  have  people 
who  are  a  little  careless  in  their  writ¬ 
ing.” 

Part  of  the  blame  for  this  lies  in  the 
computer  screen,  he  continued. 

“In  the  old  days  reporters  could 
read  galley  proofs  and  I  think  that 
sharpened  our  editing,”  he  said. 
“With  a  terminal  you  can  easily  miss 
mistakes,  especially  when  you’re  in  a 
hurry.” 

There  are  other  things  Hubbard 
misses  about  the  “old  days.” 

“Hollywood  was  a  great  place 
then,”  he  recalled,  his  face  lighting 
up,  “not  like  now  with  all  the  charac¬ 
ters  on  the  street.” 

The  movie  capital  was  part  of  Hub¬ 
bard’s  beat  and  he  talked  of  his  inter¬ 
view  with  singer-actor  Nelson  Eddy 
and  a  sensational  story  involving 
comedian  Charlie  Chaplin  and  his 
pregnant  girlfriend.  He  also  remem¬ 
bered  covering  a  press  conference  at 
which  Douglas  Fairbanks  Sr. 
announced  the  formation  of  the 
Academy  Awards. 

Hubbard  believes  newspaper  eth¬ 
ics  have  changed  for  the  better, 
although  he  feels  the  influence  of  free¬ 
bies  in  that  era  has  been  overblown. 

“Sure,  there  were  lots  of  parties 
and  grand  openings  we  were  invited 
to,  but  nobody  worried  about  free¬ 
bies,”  he  recollected.  “We  wrote 
what  we  had  planned  to  write,  any¬ 
way,  and  regarded  any  hospitality  as 
just  a  friendly  gesture.” 

Hubbard  still  spends  part  of  his 
time  covering  stories  around  town. 

“His  activity  is  incredible,”  Bur¬ 
nett  said.  “His  productivity  is  among 
the  highest  in  the  newsroom.  He 
never  misses  a  staff  meeting  and 
always  comes  up  with  good  story 
ideas.” 

After  an  office  birthday  party  for 
Hubbard,  publisher  Bill  Applebee 
declared,  “That  man  has  such  drive 
and  remarkable  stamina.  He’s  here  at 
8  a.m.  every  morning.” 

Los  Angeles  Times  columnist  Jack 
Smith,  who  worked  briefly  for  Hub¬ 
bard  when  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Citizen-News,  remembered  being 
interviewed  for  the  job. 

“It  was  on  a  Saturday  and  Hal 


invited  me  to  his  home.  He  was  on  a 
ladder  painting  the  ceiling.  He  looked 
down  at  me  and  said,  ‘We  don’t  hire 
any  Communists  or  drinkers.’  I 
assured  him  on  both  points  and  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  wonderful  guy  to 
work  for,  very  much  a  gentleman.” 

That  impression  has  spread  beyond 
Hollywood.  His  stories  and  commu¬ 
nity  service  have  brought  him  dozens 
of  awards,  plaques  and  other  honors 
from  groups  ranging  from  the 
Pasadena  Arts  Council  to  the  state 
Assembly  and  Senate. 

Hubbard,  who  said  he  takes  no  pills 
or  medication,  has  an  annual  physical 
checkup. 

“The  doctor  says  he  can’t  find  any¬ 
thing  to  be  concerned  about.  He  tells 
me  my  genes  are  working  well,”  he 
said. 

His  next  story? 

“Well,”  he  observed,  “this  is  an 
area  with  a  lot  of  interesting  people.  I 
just  found  out  there’s  woman  here 
who  danced  in  the  old  Folies  Bergeres 
in  Paris.  I’m  going  to  look  her  up.” 

Catholic 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

of  separate  Church  papers.  Last  Sep¬ 
tember,  for  instance,  the  Milwaukee 
Spanish-language  Catholic  paper  was 
folded. 

Like  its  English-language  counter¬ 
part,  Chicago  Catolico  was  losing 
money  when  Gaskill  arrived,  about 
$100,000  a  year,  the  publisher  says. 

The  paper  has  rebounded,  how¬ 
ever,  and  is  expected  to  break  even  by 
year’s  end.  Circulation  has  grown  to 
14,000,  and  advertising  is  up  200% 
over  the  past  year.  About  40%  of  the 
12-  to  16-page  tabloid  is  now  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  fact,  the  paper  added  a  second 
edition  in  January  in  an  unusual 
arrangement  in  which  it  publishes  a 
paper  for  the  nearby  Rockford  dio¬ 
cese. 

Editorially,  the  paper  favors  bold 
graphics  and  color. 

“We  try  to  write  short  stories,” 
said  Catolico  editor  Julio  Alejandro 
Escalona.  “Many  of  the  people,  espe¬ 
cially  the  new  immigrants,  don’t  have 
the  habit  of  reading  a  paper,  and  so  we 
have  to  make  it  as  visual  as  possible.” 

That  has  not  inhibited  the  Catolico 
staff,  however.  It  has  won  several 
recent  Catholic  Press  Association 
awards,  including  best  reporting  in 
Spanish,  as  well  as  a  first  place  in 
general  excellence. 

All  the  articles  are  written  by  a 
separate  staff.  Only  Cardinal  Bernar- 
din’s  weekly  column  is  translated 
from  the  New  World,  Escalona  said. 


Debate 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

they  are  at  war  and  they  don’t  think 
we  care  enough  about  being  vital  to 
readers.” 

He  said  newspapers  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful  and  can  care  about  readers 
without  pulling  away  from  “commit¬ 
ments  of  the  past.”  He  said  editors 
need  to  get  staff  committed  to  read¬ 
ers,  but  not  by  “pandering.” 

“We  have  to  be  experts  in  the 
company  —  both  in  content  and  in 
readership,”  Fancher  said.  “A  long¬ 
term  investment  in  quality  is  what  is 
going  to  build  our  successes  of  the 
future.” 

Fancher  called  on  editors  to  help 
corporate  managers  understand  jour¬ 
nalistic  concerns  and  to  see  the  news¬ 
paper  company  as  “a  single  entity.” 

ASNE  itself  faced  the  matter  intro¬ 
spect!  vely.  When  a  group  of  ASNE 
officers  sat  down  to  a  gripe  session, 
not  one  carried  the  simple  title  editor, 
but  they  brought  up  an  age-old  ques¬ 
tion  that  has  been  getting  more  trou¬ 
bling:  Who  should  be  allowed  in 
ASNE? 

James  Squires,  Chicago  Tribune 
executive  vice  president  and  editor 
and  ASNE  program  chairman,  called 
ASNE  bylaws  “ambiguous.” 

Membership  decisions  are  “quite 
inconsistent,”  David  Lawrence  Jr., 
Detroit  Free  Press  publisher  and 
ASNE  treasurer,  said.  They  permit 
one  publisher  to  be  allowed,  another 
barred,  depending  on  a  determination 
of  who  actually  exercises  editorial 
control  and  who  leads  the  newsroom 
in  name  only. 

Concerned  that  publishers  who  do 
not  do  much  editing  might  attend 
ASNE  meetings  and  leave  their  edi¬ 
tors  at  home,  ASNE  has  proposed  a 
category  for  publishers.  Under  the 
proposal,  ASNE  member  editors  who 
become  publishers  would  automati¬ 
cally  switch  to  non-voting  “distin¬ 
guished  service  status.”  Their  top 
editor  then  would  be  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  and  conventions. 

ASNE  currently  has  two  such 
members,  one  of  whom  is  Robert  U. 
Brown,  E&P  editor. 

Globe  Foundation 
awards  60  grants 

The  Boston  Globe  Foundation  has 
awarded  some  60  charitable  grants 
totaling  $801,920  to  Greater  Boston 
nonprofit  agencies  for  a  variety  of 
human,  social  and  cultural  services. 
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Classified  Advertising 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


_ HUMOR _ 

HILARIOUS  look  at  contemporary  life. 
IN  A  NUTSHELL  will  keep  your  readers 
laughing  every  week.  Award-winner, 
5-year  track  record.  700  words.  Freel 
samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE  FEATURES  -  Camera  ready  or 
MAC  Disk.  Health,  Consumer  Watch 
Columns  by  Esther  Peterson,  Editorial 
Cartoons,  Photos,  Food,  TV,  and  more. 
Free.  Contact:  NEWS  USA,  1199 
National  Press  Building,  Washington. 
DC  20045;  (202)  682-2400. 


FREE  FEATURES,  Columns  and  Fillers 
-  Senior  Interest,  Health,  Finance  and 
more,  camera  ready,  9  and  12  pica. 
Free  with  copy  of  your  paper.  Newspap¬ 
er  Feature  Report,  Box  A- 1206,  Lans- 
downe,  PA  19050. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  14th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE 

FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

45882  Emerson  St. 

Hemet.  CA  92344 
Phone;  (714)  927-5594 

Featuring 
America's  finest 

Dally  &  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzle 

You'll  like  our  reasonable  rates. 
You'll  love  our  quality  puzzles. 

Call  or  write  today  for  an  enjoyable 
sample  packet  and  our  low  rates. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

SPECIALIST  GERIATRIC  MEDICINE 
writes  America's  only  health  column 
addressing  all  the  medical  issues  of 
middle  life  and  better.  "Excellent  Read¬ 
er  Response"  says  Rochester,  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis, 
M.D.,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada  T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555, 


WEEKLY  COLUMN 

.  .from  this  corner  K.R.  Mudgeon  writes 
600  to  700  weekly  words  of  curmud¬ 
geonly  wisdom.  For  sample  column  call 
(218)  286-5819. 


_ FINANCING _ 

Management  Buyout  and  ESOP  funding 
to  50  million  dollars  for  experienced 
publishers,  managers  and  employees  of 
newspaper  and  publishing  operations. 
Confidential  inquiries  welcome: 

James  Martin  &  Associates,  Suite 
1000,  65  E.  State  St.,  Columbus,  OH 
43215.  (614)  889-9747. 


MEDIA  FINANCING  -  Acquisitions, 
equipment,  recapitalizations.  M  Capital 
Corp.  (208)  939-0789. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492.  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 

(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  641 1 1 
Office:  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*6rokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
812  S.  Goliad,  PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)  722-3030  (214)  669-1469 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years 

Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Bruce  Wright,  8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758 
(916)  684-3987 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
(Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEVtSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  140-year-old 
weekly  (2,100  paid);  sales,  $90,000. 
Price:  $70,OOO.  Please  write:  BARRY 
FRENCH,  Broker-Appraiser,  Ashlawn 
Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702. 


DISNEY  WORLD  Area-Free  publication, 
strong  distribution  through  hotels, 
$157,500  gross.  $145,000  price. 
Excellent  terms  for  qualified  buyer. 
(407)  331-7149. 


EIGHTY-YEAR-OLD  paid  circulation 
North  Jersey  weekly.  Call  Bob  Henkel  at 
(201)  933-3714. 


FIFTEEN  TEXAS  WEEKLIES  for  sale, 
most  because  of  retirement  with  no 
children  to  carry  on.  $5,000  down  to 
$500,000  down,  send  for  list.  Many 
owner-financed.  Bill  Berger,  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposi¬ 
tion  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


HAWAII  -  Fast  growing  shopper.  40% 
growth  in  1988.  Well  established. 
Much  of  market  untapped.  Health 
causes  sale.  Price  $625,C)00.  Terms. 

WESTERN  DAILY  -  Good  growth. 
Stable  economy.  Up-to-date  plant.  Very 
profitable.  Owner  wishes  to  relocate, 
will  consider  part  trade  of  large  weekly 
in  west.  Price  $1.7  million. 

SOUTHWEST  OREGON  WEEKLY  - 
Small  town  weekly  with  large  shopper 
operation.  Divorce  causes  sale. 
$525,000  gross.  Price  $390,000. 
Terms. 

NORTHWEST  COASTAL  WEEKLY  - 
Growing  resort  area.  Newspaper  and 
tourist  publications.  Only  a  few  of  these 
left.  $200,000  price.  Terms. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  -  Stable  agri¬ 
cultural  area.  Great  climate.  Perfect 
team  opportuntiy.  $250,000.  Terms. 

SPOKANE  AREA  WEEKLY  -  Nice  rural 
living.  Perfect  for  couple.  $110,000 
price.  Terms. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  5789 
Bend,  Oregon  97708 
(509)  786-4470 
Fax  Number  (509)  786-1779 


High  growth  market.  CounW  seat.  Close 
to  metro  area.  $950,000  gross, 
$150,000  cash  flow.  Western  US. 

Jim  Webster  (214)  722-3030. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


MIDWESTERN  WEEKLY  GROUP, 
grossing  $960,000,  6-unit  press  centr¬ 
al  plant.  $1.1  million. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUBURBAN 
GROUP,  high  demo  neighborhoods, 
excellent  central  plant,  good  growth 
record,  grossing  $2.5  million.  $3.5 
million  includes  real  estate 

TREMENDOUS  GROWTH  POTENTIAL 
for  Carolina-Virginia  specialty  publica¬ 
tion.  Grossed  $132,000  first  year. 
Market  barely  tapped. 

2  EXCLUSIVE  IOWA  county  seat  bi¬ 
weeklies  with  web  plant.  Grossing  $1 
million.  $1.4  million  with  terms. 

MIDWESTERN  LIFESTYLE  tabloid 
weekly,  43,000  free  newsstand  distri¬ 
bution.  Growing,  gross  up  $150,000  in 
1987  to  $685,000.  Handsome,  well 
accepted  product.  $800,000  with 
$265,000  down,  terms. 

OHIO  SUBURBAN  in  high  demographic 
area.  Top  40  metro  market.  Excellent 
cash  flow  of  $320,000  gross.  With  real 
estate.  $400,000.  $150,000  down, 
terms. 

EXCLUSIVE  OZARKS  county  seat  week¬ 
ly,  good  cash  flow,  4,000  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  well  equipped,  growing  area,  real 
estate  included  in  $340,000  price. 

MISSOURI  OZARKS  weekly  and  shop¬ 
per,  $232,000  gross,  building,  for 
$260,000.  Terms. 

For  details  on  any  of  these  newspapers, 
please  contact: 

JAMES  C.  STERLING 
Bolitho-Sterling 
Newspaper  Service 

PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 


NORTHCENTRAL:  shopper,  excellent 
growth,  profitable.  $600,000,  terms. 
NORTHCENTRAL:  shopper,  strong  cash 
flow,  desirable  area.  $275,000,  terms. 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 


OPPORTUNITY  of  a  lifetime  for  Couple 
with  $50,000  Down.  Small  L.A.  Metro 
Paper  with  Tremendous  Grovrth  Poten¬ 
tial.  Box  3775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  SMALLTOWN  newspaper 
in  growing  coastal  northern  California 
community.  Comfortable  living  in  excel¬ 
lent  environment  for  right  couple.  Box 
3118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Small  newspaper  group. ..North  Central 
Texas  Owner  retiring. ..Three  twice 
weeklies... Two  weeklies... Beautiful 
modern  plant. ..4  unit  press... properties 
located  in  same  county. ..10, 000  + 
paid.. .Terms. 

Always  wanted  to  own  your  own  news¬ 
paper...  Progressive  rural  community  of 
18,000  population. ..Weekly 
paper. .. 2800  +  paid. .  .$220,000 
ross... Great  terms. .North  Central 
exas. 

BILL  ACKERMAN,  INC. 

PO  Box  336 
Graham,  Texas  76046 
(817)  549-4008 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  d  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TWO  WEEKLY  newspapers  in  Gunnison 
and  Crested  Butte,  Colorado.  The 
Gunnison  Country  Times  and  the  Mt. 
Crested  Butte  Sun.  Price  -  1-1/2  x 
gross.  Combined  paid  circulation 
4,900.  Own  building,  four  (4)  unit  Goss 
Community  Press  and  equipment.  Prin¬ 
cipals  only  -  inquire  at  PO  Box  1933, 
Midland,  Texas  79702.  No  option  - 
some  terms. 


WEEKLY  FREE  want  ad  publication.  21 
years  old.  Gross  $750,000.  Excellent 
cash  flow.  Strong  profit  track  record. 
Owner  ready  to  retire.  No  family  to  take 
over.  Can  operate  without  owner  partici¬ 
pation.  Central  CA.  Write  Publisher, 
Bulletin  Board,  PO  Box  4220,  Fresno, 
CA  93744. 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  lOyrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  one  of  the  last 
independents  on  beautiful  Oregon 
coast.  Growing,  vibrant,  unspoiled  area. 
Asking  $340,000.  Real  estate  sepa¬ 
rate.  Terms  negotiable.  Write  Box 
3772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED,  20th  year,  east¬ 
ern  San  Diego  county  adjudicated  week¬ 
ly.  3,500  paid  subscribers  with  great 
potential.  $125,000.  Box  3791,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ZONE  2,  established  quality  shopper, 
limited  community  news,  excellent 
management  systems  and  financial 
data.  Excellent  cash  flow  on  gross  sales 
of  $750,000  plus.  $900,000  selling 
price  includes  news  building,  receiv¬ 
ables  and  state-of-the-art  equipment. 
Cash  buy-out  preferred.  Send  inquiries 
to  Box  3774,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Am  interested  in  BUYING  a  small 
NEWSPAPER  or  an  equity  interest  with 
active  participation.  (415)  435-3990. 

Community-minded  couple  with  many 
years  of  newspaper/business  experience 
seeks  weekly  newspaper  with  revenues 
of  up  to  $1  million.  Prefer  East  Coast 
location  but  will  consider  others.  We  are 
very  serious  and  ready  to  move.  Contact 
R.  Deissig,  242  Stanton  Mountain  Rd., 
Lebanon,  NJ  08833.  (201)  236-6172. 

Consider  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000.  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  150  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  we  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact: 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Ave. 
Vancouver,  B.C.  V6J  1P5 

(604)  732-4443 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

ESTABLISHED  ANNUAL  Connecticut 
relocation  magazine  grossing  170K. 
Options  for  sale.  Inquiries:  W. 
Donahue,  Creative  Publishing,  PO  Box 
6039,  Peabody,  MA  01961-6039. 

MISSISSIPPI  Magazine.  Profitable, 
statewide  bimonthly  lifestyles  magazine 
for  sale.  Needs  business  manager  with 
marketing  skills.  Contact  Richard  B. 
Roper,  264  Highland  Village,  Jackson, 
MS  39211.  (601)  982-2200. 

Peace  -  through  -  Law  periodical, 
tabloid.  Box  3799,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


America’s  leading  newspaper 
telemarketing  company. 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
For  brochure  and  information 
call  toll  free  l-(800)  247-2338. 


A  newspaper  deserves 
THE  BEST 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

(201)  966-5250 


CIRCULATION  CONCEPTS 
Telemarketing  Specialist  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  with  computerized  dial¬ 
ing  systems,  watts  lines  and  national 
references.  Robert  Miller  or  Deborah 
Sullivan  l-(800)-634-9640.  (303) 
795-7380. 

DAILY  &  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  683-2963 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Inquire  about  our  fresh  approach.  Cana¬ 
da’s  foremost  authority  in  circulation 
telemarketing  is  now  available  in  the 
U.S.A.  Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Bond  Starts" 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today:  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

We  specialize  in  flexies  trimmed  and 
glued  on  press.  Non-heat  or  sheet-fed. 
Up  to  1  million  daily.  We  also  have 
mailing  and  trucking.  Contact  Dale  at 
l-(800)  843-6805. 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  SPECIALIST 
Offset  press  repair  service,  installation, 
training  and  consultation.  Reasonable 
rates.  Contact  Hank  M.  Bustos,  PO  Box 
26484,  8023  Woodgate  Court,  Balti¬ 
more,  MD  21207.  (301)  922-6218. 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 

For  information 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 
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EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTERS 


Compugraphic  One  System.  LSI-40. 
Dual  system  22  terminals.  Editorial  & 
Classified.  Billing.  Printer.  Complete. 
To  Inspect  &  Bid  call  Bill  Cochrane 
(409)  744-3611. 


MAILROOM 


108  Baldwin  CNTVR;  6/1  Muller  MLR 
227S  inserter  (818)  885-5995. 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  (CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


For  sale  INSERTER 
NEWSPAPER  STUFFER 
KANSA  320 
No.  2  station 
best  offer 

Call  Doug/Lisa/Carol 
(201)  772-2121. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 

MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

2  IDAB  NS550  Counter  Stackers 
1  Nolan-Jampol  Bottom  Wrap 

All  in  good  working  condition.  Make  an 
offer.  Contact  Mark  Jump,  The  Ledger, 
(813)  687-7000. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


Muller  227  inserter.  6  into  1  configura¬ 
tion  with  auto  reject.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  now,  in  Atlanta. 

ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AUTOLOGIC  -  APS  5  and  Micro  5 
typesetters.  Certified  for  Autologic 
maintenance.  Also  available,  tape 
drives,  disk  drive  5,  10,  40  MBs.  Supp¬ 
ly  and  take  up  cassettes.  Complete 
darkroom  adaptors.  Online  transports 
with  PC  13  space  processor. 

Jerry  Fingerlos  (707)  586-0904. 


LASERCOMP  by  Monotype,  100  Pica 
with  600  hours,  $32,500;  also  70  Pica 
with  1900  hours,  $27,500.  Both  like 
new! 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE  (216)  831-1628 


FOR  SALE; 
Compugraphic 
7500  EDITWRITER 
plus 

7200  Headliner  Unisetter,  Jr. 
Must  sell  -  best  offer. 

Call  Doug/Lisa/Carol 
(201)  772-2121. 


FOR  SALE;  Varityper  Comp/Edit  6400, 
5810,  5618.  All  have  Image  Preview 
and  are  AM-maintained.  Call  Pete 
(319)  399-5900. 


LINOTRON  202,  Dual  Floppy  $6,000; 
LINOTRON  202,  Hi-Spd,  Hi-res, 
$8500;  LINOTRON  202W.  $11,000; 
LINOTRON  202W,  Dual  Floppy, 
$17,500. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE  (216)  831-1628. 


RECONDITIONED 
COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
Buy/Sell/Broker.  Most  makes  and 
models  available.  Parts  and  boards  at  a 
minimum  of  30%  from  manufacturer’s 
list  price.  Call  Graph-X: 

(215)  439-1942  Fax  (215)  435-7734 

TO  DONATE;  Varitypers;  One  5900 
Comp/Edit,  One  4800  Comp/Set,  Three 
5816  Terminals.  You  pick  up.  Call 
Lyssa  Clark  in  Fairfax,  VA  at  (703) 
323-2991. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


_ PRESSES _ 

1984  “LIKE  NEW”  FLEXO 

4-unit  Windmoeller  Hoelscher  press 
with  3  half  decks,  double  3;2  Goss 
folder  and  4  Goss  RTP's.  Released  for 
removal  mid-1989  and  is  23-9/16” 
cut-off.  Well  maintained  and  produces 
excellent  color. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


ADD-ON  WEB  EQUIPMENT 
4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page  double 
3;2  folders 

3  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
Goss  Mark  V  units 
Goss  Mark  V  double  3;2  folders 
Goss  Mark  V  4-high  angle  bar  sections 
Goss  Mark  Mark  V  double  color 
cylinders 

Goss  Mark  V  single  half  decks 
Goss  Mark  V  40"^  digital  reels 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION  (913)492-9050 
Tlx  4-2362  fax#  (913)  492-6217 


AVAILABLE  NOW 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  -  1500  series,  10 
units,  1  Suburban  folder,  1  Signature 
folder.  A-1  condition. 

HARRIS  V-25,  1982,  8  units,  2 
folders,  A-1  condition. 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 

See  us  at  the  ANPA  Booth  #1057 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


CARY  PASTERS 
Six  used 

Priced  at  $10,000-$25,000 
IPEC,  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Fax  (312)  459-9707 


Complete  printing  web  shop  in  Northern 
California.  Seven  unit  Community  with 
universal  unit.  SSC  and  SC  two  folders, 
custom  built  trimmer,  stobb  stacker, 
count-o-veyors,  36-inch  camera, 
typesetting,  etc.  All  or  part.  Call; 

Bill  (916)  362-2600. 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 
until  you  contact  Newman  International 
Press  Sales;  (913)  362-8888  or  telex 
804294.  For  Sale;  Harris  V22  4/u 
w/JFll  double  parallel;  1983  8/u 
Hantscho  Mark  IV;  1981  Solna  Distri¬ 
butor  III  W/F25  fold  &  S96  sheeter; 
1964  5/u  Hantscho  combo  folder  TEC 
ovens  2  Butlers  $85,000. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc, 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1500  folder  DP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED;  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  URBANITE 

22”  (560mm)  CUTOFF 
10  Units,  1978-83 

22-3/4”  (578mm)  CUTOFF 
13  Units,  1974-78 
10  Units,  1971 
6  Units,  1972,  U-921 
5  Units,  1976 
4  Units,  1978,  U-1245 
Add-on  units  and  folders 
Upper  formers 

Tabloid  bar  nests,  Hi-page  count 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


Goss  C-150,  1985,  4  high,  1  floor  unit, 
30,000  LP.H.,  excellent  condition. 
With  or  without  Heat-Set  package  Can 
be  viewed  in  operation  in  St.  Louis. 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


HARRIS 

-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1975 
-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1980 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
GOSS 

-Super  Suburban  1500,  10  units,  2 
-  folders. 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.77) 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.80) 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
-Metro  2  units,  22-3/4  inches 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 


HARRIS  NEWSPAPER  WEB 

V-15A;  Five  (5)  units 
Complete  rebuilt  units 
Complete  rebuilt  folder  and  drive 
Available  for  immediate  shipment 

V-15A;  Add-on  units  (vintage  1978) 
Continuous  inker 
Circumferential  register  top  side 

V-25;  Eight  (8)  units 
Available  as  complete  press  system 
or  as  add-on  units. 

Folders;  JF-10,  JF-1,  JF-7 
Goss;  One  SSC  folder  and  drive. 

These  press  systems  are  owned  by  EGS 

Americas,  Inc.  and  are  available  on  an 

"as-is”  basis  or  completely  rebuilt. 

EGS  AMERICAS 
90  Washington  Street 
Dover,  NH  03820 
Tel;  (603)  742-4969 
FAX;  (603)  742-0535 


HARRIS  V-25 

Manufactured  1982,  8  printing  units, 
JF  25  folder,  JF  4  folder.  Upper  Former, 
100  HP  and  75  HP  motors  and  drives, 
and  rollstands  available  September  this 
year.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 

ENKEL  AUTOWEB  PASTERS 
Stacked  pair  with  hoist,  rails,  etc.  Avail¬ 
able  June  this  year.  Also,  available 
single  floor  unit. 

Call  Harry  Barnett  at  (404)  552-7401 
or  Fax  (404)  993-0327. 

Argee  Machinery  Sales,  Inc. 

1010  Huntcliff 
Suite  1350 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30350 


NEWSKING,  5  units,  2  stacked  sidelay, 
five  roll  stands,  KJ6  1/2  1/4  folder, 
complete  press.  Must  sell,  make  offer. 
(206)  387-0097. 


NINE-UNIT  GOSS  URBANITE 
WITH  2  COMBINATION  FOLDERS. 

EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

CAN  BE  SEEN  RUNNING. 

Complete  with  millstands  and  2  wood 
pasters,  extra  rollers,  parts  and  auxiliary 
equipment. 

IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION.  Call  (718) 
629-2900,  ask  for  Warren  Ford. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  or  DK  units  stacked  or  floor 
position,  as  is  or  recond. 

4-Unit  web  (2  units  DK,  2  units  CK) 
with  KJ6  folder 

7-Unit  News  King  KJ6  with  upper 
former 

GOSS 

Add-on  oil  lub.  unit,  fully  reconditioned 
with  guarantee 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  1975 

4- Unit  Community,  SC  folder  1968/74 

5- Unit  Communitv,  SSC  folder 
1978/80 

6- Unit  Community  (4-high,  2  floor  posi¬ 
tion  units),  SSC  tolder  1982 

4-Unit  Urbanite  U-528,  Urbanite  1/2  & 
1/4  page  folder 

lO-Unit  Urbanite  U-664  with  upper 
former 

HARRIS  COHRELL 

Add-on  V-15A  unit  1978  continuous 
ink 

3- Unit  V-15A,  JF7  folder  1975 

MISCELLANEOUS 

4- Unit  Web  Leader,  “as-is”  or 
reconditioned 

Misc  web  handling  devices  -  call  for 
more  details 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


The  fellow  that  can  only 
see  a  week  ahead  is  always 
the  popular  fellow,  for  he 
is  looking  with  the  crowd. 
But  the  one  that  can  see 
years  ahead,  he  has  a 
telescope  but  he  can’t 
make  anybody  believe 
he  has  it. 

Will  Rogers 


PRESSES 

Goss  Urbanite  Folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 

Goss  Urbanite  Drives 

Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 

Hoe  colormatic  3-2  folder  23-9/16  C.O. 

Hoe  Balloon  Formers 

Goss  Balloon  Formers 

Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 

Goss  RTP’s  40  and  42  inches 

Goss  Mark  1  Half  Decks  and  Hump 

Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 

Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4  C.O. 

Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Inc.  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Paper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


The  Classified  Pages  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  move  mountains...of 
equipment,  supplies,  services...for 
the  newspaper  trade.  Cail  us,  when 
you  need  Ciassified.  (sis)  675-4380 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
For  Washington  Journalism  Center  in 
DC.  Experienced  journalist  or  educator 
to  run  mid-career  issues  seminars  and 
assist  in  fund  raising.  WJC  Search 
Committee,  Box  17407  Dulles  Airport, 
Washin^on,  DC  20041.  EOE. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master's 
Program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for, 
excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write:  Journalism  Dept.,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
348-8613.  AA/EOE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATOR 

An  important  assignment  with  a  well 
known,  successful  community  news¬ 
paper  cluster  group  in  a  major  metropo¬ 
litan  area.  Growth  has  opened  up  this 
management  opportunity.  Primary  qual¬ 
ifications:  brains,  determination, 
people  skills  and  initiative.  Important: 
experience  in  one  or  more  of  these  areas 
"  ad  production,  printing,  job  sales, 
circulation,  finance.  Experience  essen¬ 
tial,  but  not  necessarily  in  newspapers. 
Opportunity  for  administrative  start  or 
for  seasoned  manager.  New  York  state. 
Apply  to  Box  3797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER 
College  daily  at  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Philadelphia  seeks  hands-on  manager 
to  help  student  &  professional  staff  run 
day-to-day  business  operations.  Diverse 
responsibilities  include  personnel, 
financial  departments,  supplies, 
customer  service,  technical  systems. 
Serve  as  teacher/advisor/consultant  to 
large  student  staff.  Paper  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  university;  14,000  circ.  5  days/ 
week.  Good  vrork  environment,  latest 
equipment,  fun  and  fast-paced  atmo¬ 
sphere,  plenty  of  challenges  &  oppor¬ 
tunities.  This  is  a  new  position,  and  we 
want  someone  interested  in  making  a 
long-term  commitment  to  helping  us 
grow.  Salary:  mid-  to  upper-20’s:  good 
benefits.  If  this  sounds  like  the  position 
for  you,  write  today  and  tell  us  why:  Eric 
Jacobs,  General  Manager,  The  Daily 
Pennsylvanian,  4015  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  PA  19104. 


COMMUNICATIONS  MANAGER 

Edit  magazine  and  related  publications 
for  professional  broadcasting  associa¬ 
tion;  supervise  press  and  PR.  Word 
processing,  editing,  proofing,  writing, 
PR  and  budgeting  skills  needed  for 
motivated  self-starter  with  industry 
contacts.  MAC  computer  experience 
desired,  broadcast  promotion  experi¬ 
ence  valuable.  Writing  samples  and 
references  required.  Send  resume  letter 
and  salary  requirements  tO:  Business 
Manager,  BPME,  6255  Sunset  Blvd., 
no.  624,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90028. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
17,000  daily  and  Sunday  operation. 
Degree  required.  Strong  marketing 
backround,  knowledge  or  budgeting, 
expense  control,  personnel  procedures, 
MBO,  strategic  planning.  Salary, 
bonus,  excellent  fringe  benefits,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
to:  Publisher,  PO  Box  59,  Staunton,  VA 
24401. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
29,000  weekly  in  zone  4  seeks  excep¬ 
tional  person  with  advertising,  market¬ 
ing  and  news  strengths.  Proven  record. 
Move  to  Publisher  within  5  years.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  3763, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  NEWSPAPER  in  Northeastern 
Ohio  seeking  Assistant  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Manager.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
salary  administration,  benefits,  admi¬ 
nistration,  training  and  development 
and  all  other  aspects  of  employee  rela¬ 
tions  with  at  least  5  years  experience  in 
the  personnel  field.  Experience  with 
computerized  personnel  system  desir¬ 
able.  Excellent  starting  salary  and 
exceptional  benefits  package.  Resume 
should  be  sent  tO:  Box  3744,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR 

If  you  know  sales  and  love  selling;  if  you 
can  train  sales  people  and  motivate  and 
manage  them,  Straus  Communications 
needs  you!  We're  looking  for  an  organ¬ 
ized,  results-oriented  manager  with 
hands-on  sales  experience  to  lead  our 
growing  sales  team  and  help  with  all 
revenue  producing  aspects  of  our  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  group  based  in  Orange 
(Jounty,  New  York.  Interested?  Rush 
your  resume  and  compensation  require¬ 
ments  to;  J.  Straus,  1414  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
The  Toledo  Blade  has  an  opening  for  an 
experienced  advertising  sales  person. 
General  advertising  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Jo  Yarborough,  541  Superior, 
Toledo,  OH  43660. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  To  report  to 
Marketing  VP.  Cape  Cod  Newspapers 
would  like  to  use  its  excellent  market 
position  and  its  beautiful  environment 
to  attract  a  personable,  innovative  lead¬ 
er  to  direct  part  of  our  sales  force. 
Competitive  market.  Salary  plus  incen¬ 
tives,  with  strong  benefits  package. 
Newspaper  experience  essential.  In 
confidence,  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Jeanne  Moore,  VP  Marketing,  c/o 
Human  Resources  Dept.,  Memorial 
Press  Group,  PO  Box  959,  Plymouth, 
MA  02360. 


CAM/Zone  1 

To  $65K 

CAM/Wkly/Zone  2 

To  $65K 

AD/Zone  4 

To  $45K 

AD/Zone  2 

To  $35K 

AM/Zone  5 

To  $35K 

PM/Zone  2 

To  $50K 

PM/Zone  3 

To  $30K 

PM/Zone  6 

To  $30K 

CD/Zone  2 

To  $40K 

C  M/Zone  5 

To  $35K 

Prs  Supv/Zone  1 

To  $45K 

Prs  Mgr/Zone  2 

To  $35K 

Prs  Mgr/Zone  5 

To  $30K 

Prs  Frmn/Zone  3 

To  $25K 

Prs  Mgr/Zone  6 

To  $25K 

Pressmen/All  Zones 

To  $22K 

Maiirm  Mgr/Zone  2 

To  $30K 

GRAPHIC  SEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 

Post  Office  Bo*  373  ; 

Newtown  Square.  PA  19073 

215  359  1234 
800  342  1777 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Fast-growing  suburban  New  York  weekiv 
chain  seeks  sales  manager  to  lead  staff 
of  eight.  Newspaper  experience,  hunger 
a  must.  Great  growth  opportunity.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3771,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Due  to  recent  staff  promotion,  our 
company  is  looking  for  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated  and  creative  classified  advertising 
manager  for  our  12,500  AM  daily. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  manager  or  an  aggressive  sales¬ 
person  making  the  move  to  manage¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Kevin  Mead, 
Warren  Times  Observer,  PO  Box  188, 
Warren,  PA  16365. 


CORPORATE 
CLASSIFIED  AD 
DIRECTOR 

We're  looking  for  a  proven  classified 
manager  to  join  the  corporate  staff  and 
head  our  classified  sales  operations  in 
St.  Louis  for  43  newspapers.  If  you're 
strong  in  sales,  training,  management, 
communications,  organization,  and  are 
creative,  we'd  like  to  review  your 
resume.  This  is  a  corporate  level  posi¬ 
tion  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Excellent  compensation  package  to 
include  company  car.  Send  resume  with 
cover  letter  to: 

Gary  Cunningham 
Director  of  Marketing 
Suburban  Journals 
1714  Deer  Tracks  Trail 
St.  Louis,  MO  63131 


CORPORATE 
RETAIL  AD 
DIRECTOR 

We  budgeted  for  a  Retail  Ad  Director  to 
join  our  corporate  management  team. 
The  person  we're  looking  for  will  be  able 
to  audit  sales  territories,  design  creative 
rate  packages,  make  sales  presenta¬ 
tions  to  major  accounts,  conduct  train¬ 
ing  sessions,  review  budgets,  monitor 
sales  activity  and  work  with  our  General 
Managers  and  Ad  Directors.  We  publish 
43  newspapers  in  Missouri  and  Illinois. 
This  is  a  corporate  level  position,  with 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Excellent 
compensation  package  to  include 
company  car.  Send  resume  with  cover 
letter  to: 

Gary  Cunningham 
Director  of  Marketing 
Suburban  Journals 
1714  Deer  Tracks  Trail 
St.  Louis,  MO  63131 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

Enjoy  the  sun  all  year  round.  Outstand¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  ambitious,  results- 
oriented  salesperson  at  growing  Califor¬ 
nia  weekly  newspaper.  Base  salary  plus 
commission,  excellent  benefits.  Send  a 
letter  of  qualifications  or  resume  and 
salary  history  to  J.  Knight,  PO  Box  26, 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95052  or  call  (408) 
984-7101  for  more  information. 


EARN  50%  OF  SALES 
County  seat  weekly  in  Arkansas  looking 
for  energetic  ad  director  to  drum  up  new 
business.  With  salary,  commission  and 
bonus,  you  can  earn  more  than  half  of 
what  you  sell.  We  draw  from  4-county 
area  and  are  planning  90th  anniversary 
issue  in  September  which  will  make 
selling  even  easier.  We  are  located  in  a 
friendly  town  where  people  still  leave 
their  doors  unlocked  and  where  a  nice 
3-bedroom  home  can  still  be  bought  for 
$30,000.  Send  resumes  to  Ovid  Good, 
Publisher,  South  Arkansas  Accent,  PO 
Box  766,  Hampton,  AR  71744. 


FAST  TRACK  to  publisher  in  American 
Publishing  Company's  Management 
Training  Program.  Current  openings  in 
Conn.,  Pa.,  Fla.,  NY  for  ad  managers 
with  entrepreneurial  creativity.  Base 
$22,500  with  incentives.  Shirt-sleeve 
applicants  only.  Send  resume  to  George 
Sample,  201  N.  Lehigh  Ave.,  Sayre,  PA 
or  call  (717)  888-9643. 


GROWING  WEEKLY  chain  needs  top 
professional  to  head  up  advertising 
sales  expansion  into  major  market. 
Excellent  salary.  Zone  4.  Box  3795, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  REPRESENTATIVE 

Major  Ohio  newspaper  is  seeking  a 
personable  individual  with  strong 
communications  skills  to  sell,  service 
and  maintain  relations  with  large 
volume  advertisers.  Responsibilities 
will  include  calls  on  local  and  regional 
major  retailers  to  maintain  business, 
present  creative  ideas  for  plus  business 
and  use  research  materials  in  making 
sales  and  demographic  presentations. 
Knowledge  of  competitive  media 
strongly  preferred.  A  Bachelor's  degree 
or  equivalent  preferred  with  3-5  years  of 
advertising  sales,  including  a  thorough 
understanding  of  newspaper  advertising 
and  retail  business. 

Competitive  salary  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package  available  for  the  qualified 
applicant.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Steve  Bernard,  Advertising 
Director,  Dayton  Daily  News,  45  S. 
Ludlow  St.,  Dayton,  OH  45402,  No 
phone  calls,  please.  EOE/M/F. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
need  management  and  staff,  exper¬ 
ienced  and  entry-level.  Send  in  your 
resume  to  our  active  referral  service; 
also  a  short  classified  ad  (7  agate  lines) 
for  listing  in  our  NENA  Bulletin.  We  will 
send  out  resumes  to  replies,  or  they  can 
contact  you  directly  if  name  is  used. 
THERE  IS  NO  CHARGE,  OBLIGATION 
FOR  THIS  SERVICE.  NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION,  70 
Washington  St.,  Salem,  MA  01970. 

SALES  PROFESSIONAL  NEEDED 

Come  sell  with  America's  #1  advertis¬ 
ing  team.  The  Orange  County  Register. 
Call  Earl  Rush  (714)  953-4982. 


Telemarketing  Sales  Supervisor 
The  Northwest  Herald  in  suburban 
Chicago  seeks  a  highly  motivated 
professional  telemarketing  sales  super¬ 
visor  to  oversee  our  telemarketing  sales 
staff.  The  successful  applicant  will  be 
responsible  for  organizing,  training  and 
motivating  a  staff  with  various  levels  of 
experience.  If  you  are  interested  in  a 
challenging  career  with  an  excellent 
newspaper  serving  Illinois'  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  market,  please  send  resume,  salary 
history  and  letter  of  application  tO:  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Manager,  The  North¬ 
west  Herald,  PO  Box  250,  Crystal  Lake, 
IL  60014. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  -  350,000 
daily  and  growing  -  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  artist  who  can  create 
dynamic  Macintosh  graphics.  Lots  of 
opportunity  for  illustration,  design 
experience  a  plus.  We  want  to  test  the 
limits  of  the  Macintosh  to  produce  the 
best  infographics  in  the  country.  Earn 
excellent  pay.  Reply  in  writing  to  Paul 
Keebler,  (Jesign,  Director,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  400  W.  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver, 
CO  80204.  No  phone  calls,  please. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  a  30,000 
circulation  afternoon  daily  is  looking  for 
a  creative  graphic  artist  to  do  news 
graphics,  illustrations  and  page  design 
for  lifestyle  and  entertainment  maga¬ 
zine  covers.  Prefers  some  Macintosh 
experience.  Work  weekdays.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Terry  Scott 
Bertling,  Managing  Editor,  El  Paso 
Herald-Post,  PO  Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX 
79999. 


THE  SUN  HERALD,  a  50,000-circula¬ 
tion  Knight-Ridder  paper,  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  artist  who  can  do  full- 
page  color  illustrations  as  well  as  work 
with  Mac  to  produce  graphics,  charts, 
maps.  Will  consider  recent  grad  with 
great  portfolio.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Vern  Williams,  Graphics 
Editor,  The  Sun  Herald,  PO  Box  4567, 
Biloxi,  MS  39535-4567. 


CAMERA  ROOM 


CAMERA  OPERATOR 

Needed  to  work  with  state-of-the-art 
camera  equipment.  Minimum  of  3-5 
years  camera  experience  required  which 
includes  four  color  stripping  and  color 
scanner  operation.  Excellent  benefits, 
salary  DOE.  Send  resume,  to  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  c/o  Human  Resources 
Department,  PO  Box  149001,  Anchor¬ 
age,  AK  99514-9001.  EOE. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Times  Publications,  publisher  of  2  dail¬ 
ies,  2  tri-weeklies  and  5  weekly  shop¬ 
pers  in  the  Dayton,  Ohio  area,  seeks  a 
professional  manager  to  oversee  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  circulation. 
Heavy  emphasis  on  marketing  and  sales 
is  required.  Send  resume  to:  Charles 
Stricklen,  Publisher,  c/o  Times  Publica¬ 
tions,  6159  Far  Hills  Ave.,  Centerville, 
Ohio  45459.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
18,000,  7-day,  morning  (zone  6). 
Experienced  in  home  delivery,  sales 
promotion,  computerization  and 
budgeting.  Company  benefits.  Box 
377(5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  3  local 
weeklies.  Previous  experience  required. 
Must  have  car.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to:  Circulation  Manager,  Orechio 
Publications,  800  Bloomfield  Ave., 
Nutley,  NJ  07110. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
wanted  for  a  large  weekly  newspaper 
operation  northeast  of  Baltimore, 
including  THE  AEGIS  and  THE 
RECORD  (a  Times  Mirror-owned  proper¬ 
ty).  Should  be  an  experienced,  hands- 
on  manager  with  knowledge  of  sales 
development.  Postal  regulations,  ABC, 
collections  and  setting  up  routes.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Human  Resources  Dept.,  THE  AEGIS, 
PO  Box  189,  Bel  Air,  Maryland  21014. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Wanted  for  a  6-day  daily  newspaper  and 
TMC  in  northwest  Washington  State. 
Should  be  an  experienced,  hands-on 
manager  with  knowledge  of  sales,  post¬ 
al  regulations,  ABC,  collections  and 
setting  up  routes.  Must  be  self-starter 
with  ability  to  set  and  achieve  goals. 
Send  resume,  past  accomplishments, 
salary  requirements,  and  references  to 
Box  3773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  ZONE  MANAGER 
The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  zone  manager  for  its 
single  copy  operation.  Must  have  1-3 
years  direct  sales  and  marketing  experi¬ 
ence,  preferably  in  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Daily  News  offers  a  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  excellent  benefits.  For 
consideration,  send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Single  Copy  Sales  Manager, 
The  Daily  News,  PO  Box  4200,  Wool- 
land  Hills,  CA  91365-4200. 

Equa'  Opportunity  Employer. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

Suburban  Boston  Newspaper  Group  of 
two  dailies,  8  weeklies  with  combined 
circulation  of  125,000  and  1  TMC,  is 
seeking  a  results-oriented  circulation 
sales  manager.  Team  spirit  and  good 
communications  skills  are  important.  If 
you  are  creative,  innovative  and  a  leader 
who  can  focus  on  achieving  objectives, 
this  may  be  the  challenge  for  you.  There 
is  an  synergism  of  attitude  and  spirit 
among  our  team  members  and  we  need 
another  key  player. 

Send  resume  to: 

Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 
33  New  York  Avenue 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9157 
or  call  for  more  info: 

(508)  626-3807 
EOE/F/M/V/H 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 

The  Oakland  Press  is  seeking  outgoing, 
aggressive  individuals  who  are  able  to 
think  and  make  decisions  on  their  own. 
These  individuals  will  work  with  our 
carrier  force  and  must  be  strong  in 
sales,  carrier  recruitment,  account 
management  and  service.  Send  resume 
to  Circulation  Manager,  The  Oakland 
Press,  PO  Box  9,  Pontiac,  Ml  48056. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS  OF  LOS  ANGELES 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  and  talented  home  delivery 
manager.  The  right  candidate  will 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the  paper's 
160,000  plus  AM  subscriber  delivery 
operation,  as  well  as  its  350,000  plus 
TMC  distribution. 

The  Daily  News  is  one  of  the  nation's 
fastest  growing  newspapers  serving  one 
of  the  country's  most  dynamic  markets. 
Competitive  salary,  full  benefits  and 
excellent  advancement  opportunities 
offered.  Confidential  resume  to  Karl  J. 
Buchmeier,  Circulation  Director,  The 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles,  Box  4200 
Woodland  Hills,  CA  91365-4200. 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  do  not  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  or  companies,  seal  your 
reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Department  with  an  attached 
note  listing  newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  It  the  Box 
Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we  will  discard  your  reply. 

EdHor  &  PuMisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-id80. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


The  Baltimore  Sun,  a  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of 
230,000  morning,  170,0(X)  evening, 
and  485,000  Sunday,  has  two  excel¬ 
lent  career  opportunities  available  in  its 
Transportation  Department: 

ASSISTANT  FLEET  MANAGER 

This  dynamic  position  is  responsible  for 
the  distribution  of  our  two  newspapers, 
and  a  budget  of  $4.5  million.  Super¬ 
vises  3  distribution  managers  and  over¬ 
sees  180  full-  and  part-time  union 
employees. 

Ideal  qualifications  include: 

-  Five  years  distribution  experience. 

-  An  understanding  of  production/ 
mailroom  procedures  and  circulation 
needs. 

-  Proven  management  ability  in  a  union 
environment. 

-  Analytical  skills. 

-  Administrative  skills. 

-  Computer  literacy  in  Lotus  123  and 
Focus. 

-  Strong  budget  management  &  cost 
containment 

-  Numbers  &  results-oriented. 

-  College  degree  preferred,  but  not 
required. 

Salary  range  is  $35,000  to  $43,000. 

PROJECT  MANAGER 

A  unique  opportunity!  Position  reports 
directly  to  the  Fleet  Manager,  and  works 
independently  on  special  projects  rang¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  anaylzing  and  cost¬ 
ing  out  a  new  distribution  center,  to 
creating  a  report  for  tracking  distribu¬ 
tion  patterns,  to  developing  a  new 
computerized  time-clock  system. 

Ideal  qualifications  include: 

-  Exceptional  administrative  skills. 

-  Anal^^ical  skills. 

-  Computer  literacy  in  Lotus  123  & 
Focus. 

-  Strong  communication  skills. 

-  Distribution  &/or  newspaper 
background. 

-  College  degree  preferred,  but  not 
required. 

Salary  range  is  $30,000  to  $35,0(X). 

These  two  demanding  positions  require 
long  hours,  including  some  evening  and 
weekend  work. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  also  offers  both  posi¬ 
tions  generous  benefits,  including  a 
savings  investment  plan,  pension, 
medical  and  dental  benefits,  as  well  as 
tuition  reimbursement. 

Please  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 

Recruiting  and  Training  Manager 
Baltimore  Sun  Company 
Circulation  Manager  (T) 

501  North  Calvert  Street 
Baltimore,  MD  21278 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


SYSTEM  ANALYST 

Major  zone  6  daily  is  seeking  an  assis¬ 
tant  system  analyst  to  work  in  Systems 
Department.  Experience  with  front  end 
systems,  typesetters  and  formatting 
required.  This  position  involves  a  great 
deal  of  interaction  with  system  users 
and  hardware  and  software  technical 
staff.  Submit  resume  with  salary  history 
to  Box  3766,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal 
opportunity  employer,  m/f. 


HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 


PROGRAM  M  ER/AN  ALYST 

ALASKA!  Enjoy  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  locations  in  the  world  while  working 
at  Alaska's  Largest  Newspaper,  The 
Anchorage  Daily  News.  We  are  seeking 
a  professional  who  will  use  COB(JL  to 
maintain  and  enhance  our  Collier- 
Jackson  software  on  an  HP  3000.  Qual¬ 
ified  candidates  should  have  3  years  of 
COBOL  experience  with  a  track  record 
of  outstanding  performance  and  conti¬ 
nually  increasing  responsibility.  For 
consideration,  please  send  resume  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
PO  Box  149001 
Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 

The  News  and  Observer  is  looking  for  a 
programmer/analyst  with  at  least  two 
(2)  years  newspaper  production  experi¬ 
ence  on  an  Sll  system;  advertising  or 
sales  system  experience  is  desired. 
Applicants  must  work  closely  with  users 
and  be  able  to  document  programs, 
procedures  and  sequences. 

We  offer  good  benefits,  salary  and 
growth  opportunity.  Applicant  should 
send  resume  including  salary  history  in 
confidence  tO: 

Personnel  Department 
The  News  and  Observer/ 

The  Raleigh  Times 
PO  Box  191 

Raleigh,  NC  27602-9146 


EDITORIAL 


ARTS  REPORTER 

We're  looking  for  a  first-rate  arts  repor¬ 
ter  and  writer  capable  of  covering  the 
politics  and  finances  of  the  arts  in  New 
Mexico  as  well  as  writing  interviews, 
features  and  reviews.  Knowledge  of 
theater  and  dance  helpful.  Contact 
Frankie  McCarty,  Managing  Editor/ 
Features,  Albuquerque  Journal,  PO 
Draw  J,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 


South  Carolina's  largest  daily  has  open¬ 
ings  for  reporters  with  strong  writing 
skills  and  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  espe¬ 
cially  theater  and  the  visual  arts.  In 
addition  to  writing  reviews  and  opinion 
columns  in  our  Sunday  arts  section, 
reporters  will  cover  breaking  stories 
relating  to  the  arts.  The  State  is  a 
Knight-Ridder  paper  with  a  circulation 
of  135,000  daily  and  160,000 
Sunday.  Send  resume,  references  and 
work  samples  to  Bill  Starr,  Cultural 
Affairs  Editor,  The  State,  PO  Box  1333, 
Columbia,  SC  29202.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


NEED  A  JOB? 

Then  you  need  MediedJne.  MediaLine 

is  a  daily  updated  job  listing  service. 

With  just  one  can  you  will 

•  have  access  to  new  job  openings 
every  day. 

•  hear  about  jobs  for  staff  writers,  copy 
editors,  sports  writers  or  editors. 

•  save  money  on  endless  phone  cans, 
chasing  leads  that  are  weeks  old. 

Can  our  business  office  to  find  out  how 

to  get  your  job  search  into  high  gear. 

800-237-8073 

in  CA:  408-296-7353 
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ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Feisty  Ohio  daily  in  fast-paced  market 
seeks  responsible,  ambitious  news 
junkie  interested  in  moving  up  the  city 
desk  ladder.  Ideal  candidate  would  be 
self-starter  with  strong  hands-on  editing 
skills  eager  to  assume  leadership  role  in 
lively  50-person  newsroom.  Send  letter, 
resume  to  Mary  Barton,  City  Editor,  The 
News  Herald,  38879  Mentor  Ave., 
Willoughby,  OH  44094. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITORS 

We're  looking  for  two  great  editors  to 
help  lead  the  Metro  staff  of  The  Orange 
County  Register,  California’s  only  1989 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  newspaper. 

For  one  of  the  positions,  we're  looking 
for  an  experienced,  creative  assistant 
metro  editor  to  develop  and  edit  our 
high  profile  projects.  The  work  is  hard, 
the  hours  long,  but  the  rewards  are 
high.  We  have  a  talented  staff  that's 
eager  to  do  significant  investigative  and 
enterprising  projects  that  get  national 
attention. 

The  second  position  is  for  assistant 
metro  editor/nights.  This  person  must 
be  able  to  direct  the  coverage  of  break¬ 
ing  news  under  tight  deadline  condi¬ 
tions  and  edit  complicated  stories 
under  pressure.  We  want  someone  who 
has  excellent  news  judgment  and  the 
ability  to  work  well  with  our  news  editor 
and  copy  desk. 

Serious  candidates  should  have  at  least 
five  years  of  experience  on  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  and  a  minimum  of  three 
years  of  supervisory  experience.  If  you 
are  interested,  send  a  resume  and  work 
samples  to: 

John  Hollon,  Assistant  Managing  Editor 
The  Orange  County  Register 
625  N.  Grand  Avenue 
^nta  Ana,  CA  92701 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 

We  need  to  fill  the  number  two  positions 
on  our  copy  desk  and  features  depart¬ 
ment.  Both  jobs  involve  supervisory, 
slot,  final  edit,  headlines  and  page 
design  responsibilities.  New  computer 
system  being  installed  and  pagination  is 
right  around  the  corner.  Excellent 
growth  opportuntiy  on  a  vigorous, 
aggressive  Gannett  AM  daily.  Need  a 
couple  of  creative  people  with  at  least 
three  years  desk  experience.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Lee  Cearnal,  Editor, 
The  News-Star,  PO  Box  1502,  Monroe, 
LA  71210. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Do  you  really  know  powerboats 
(outboards,  stern  drives)?  Or  do  you 
really  know  engines  (automotive,  motor¬ 
cycle)  and  would  you  like  to  adapt  that 
knowledge  to  testing  and  writing  about 
boats?  The  world's  leading  powerboat 
magazine  needs  a  hands-on  writer/ 
editor  for  its  NYC-based  staff.  Send 
resume,  clips,  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  3800,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E&P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
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Associate  editorial  page  editor  for 
52,000-plus  daily  in  California.  At  least 
six  years  experience  in  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  desired.  Editorial  writing  back¬ 
ground  essential.  Will  be  writing  editor¬ 
ials  and  handling  daily  production  of 
editorial  and  op-ed  pages.  We’re  looking 
for  creative  headlines  and  sharp  edit¬ 
ing,  not  to  mention  bril’  ant  editorials. 
Attractive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Marcia  Meier,  editorial  page 
editor,  Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  PO 
Drawer  NN,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93102. 

BEAT  REPORTER 

Mid-sized  daily  in  highly  competitive 
market  has  opening  for  aggressive 
reporter  to  handle  a  major  beat.  Must  be 
accurate,  fair,  organized  and  able  to 
perform  under  deadline  pressure.  Prefer 
two  years  experience  on  a  daily.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Russell  Scott,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Daily  Dispatch,  1720 
Fifth  Ave.,  Moline,  IL  61265. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER.  Seeking 
aggressive,  highly  motivated  reporter  to 
join  award-winning  weekly  business 
paper.  Applicants  should  have  experi¬ 
ence  covering  business,  government  or 
other  hard  news  beats.  Must  possess 
strong  investigative  and  writing  skills 
and  have  proven  abilities  to  cultivate 
sources  and  develop  a  beat  through 
hard-hitting  news  and  analysis  pieces. 
Send  resume,  references  and  clips  to 
Howard  Inglish,  Editor,  Wichita  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  138  Ida,  Wichita,  KS 
67211. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
For  award-winning  daily  in  southwest¬ 
ern  Connecticut.  Prefer  3  to  4  years  of 
business  reporting  experience,  MBA, 
and  ability  to  analyze  P&L  statements. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  clips  to 
Box  3754,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
California  daily  in  tough,  attractive 
market  seeks  veteran  with  proven  news 
judgement  and  leadership  for  staff  of  7. 
Must  be  aggressive,  team  player,  have 
imagination,  nose  for  news,  and  beat 
competition.  Graphics  skills,  will  to 
write  helpful.  Circulation  110,000. 
Resume,  salary,  samples  tO:  Box  3790, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ours  is  the  age  which  is 
proud  of  machines  that 
think,  and  suspicious 
of  men  who  try  to. 

Howard  Mumford  Jones 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Business  reporter  wanted  for  metro 
daily  in  one  of  the  South’s  most  inter¬ 
esting  cities.  Prima^  coverage  of  mari¬ 
time  industry  and  international  trade. 
Plenty  of  flexibility  to  cover  other  stories 
as  needed.  Must  be  a  terrific  writer  and 
have  three  to  five  years  experience  with 
two  years  of  business  reporting.  We 
offer  competitive  salary  and  excellent 
benefits.  Respond  with  resume,  clip¬ 
pings  and  salary  history  to  Box  3793, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

S.F.  Bay  Area's  fastest-growing  subur¬ 
ban  newspaper  group  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  business  editor  to  plan  and 
direct  business  coverage  for  four  dailies 
with  combined  circulation  of  more  than 
150,000.  Leadership  in  product 
improvement  is  a  must.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  and  samples  of 
business  pages  and  special  business 
publications  to:  Executive  Editor, 
Lesher  Communications,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Enterprising  business  reporter  needed 
for  Zone  4  daily.  Minimum  three  years 
experience  as  business  writer  for  daily 
paper.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Box 
3801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  with  an  urge  to 
learn  a  fascinating  new  industry? 
Expanding  national  trade  monthly 
covering  the  recreational  boat  industry 
is  adding  staff.  Requires  solid  journalis¬ 
tic  skills.  Offers  competitive  salary, 
waterfront  village  office,  some  travel, 
chance  to  write  about  everything  from 
government  relations  to  corporate 
strategy.  For  sample  copy  send  resume 
and  three  clips  to  Christine  Born, 
Editorial  Director,  Soundings  Trade 
Only,  35  Pratt  St.,  Essex,  CT  06426. 

BUSINESS  WRITER 
The  Courier  Journal  is  seeking  an  exper¬ 
ienced  business  reporter  to  cover  the 
auto  industry,  economic  development 
and  the  regional  economy.  Please  send 
a  resume  and  clips  to  Sandra  Duerr, 
Business  Editor,  The  Courier  Journal, 
525  West  Broadway,  Louisville,  KY 
40202. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Billings  Gazette,  a  58,000  AM 
daily,  IS  seeking  a  business  reporter  to 
provide  in-depth  and  daily  coverage  for 
the  largest  newspaper  in  the  region.  The 
successful  candidate  will  have  at  least 
two  years  experience  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  have  an  excellent  understanding 
of  business,  economics,  regulatory 
agencies  and  an  ability  to  spot  and  track 
trends  in  the  marketplace.  Submit 
application  letter,  resume,  copy  of  your 
best  clips,  references  and  salary  history 
to:  Human  Resources  Department,  The 
Billings  Gazette,  PO  Box  36300,  Bill¬ 
ings,  MT  59107.  Application  deadline 
is  Friday,  May  26th.  EOE/M/F. 

CHIEF  COPY  EDITOR 
Top-notch  editor  ready  to  take  on 
responsibility  of  pushing  a  good  news 
staff  to  excellence.  Must  get  some  fun 
out  of  achievement.  $30,000  plus. 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  45,000 
daily/Sunday.  Write  to  Joan  Bastel,  The 
Intelligencer,  333  N.  Broad  St.,  Doyles- 
town,  PA  18901.  No  calls. 


CITY  EDITOR 

The  Odessa  (Texas)  American,  winner  of 
a  ’.988  Pulitzer  Prize,  is  looking  for  a 
news-hungry  manager  who  can  super¬ 
vise,  instruct  and  lead  a  group  of  9 
experienced  reporters  in  an  aggressive 
city  side  operation.  Experience  in 
management  a  must.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  to  Managing 
Editor  M.  Olaf  Frandsen,  PO  Box  2952, 
Odessa,  TX  79760. 


CITY  EDITOR 

The  Knoxville  Journal,  an  award¬ 
winning  44,000-circulation  PM  daily, 
needs  experienced  journalists  to  super¬ 
vise  staff  of  15  aggressive  enterprising 
reporters.  Requires  strong  reporting, 
editing  skills,  love  for  competition. 
Send  resume,  references  and  clips  to 
Larry  Alderidge,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Knoxville  Journal,  PO  Box  59050, 
Knoxville,  TN  37950. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Times  Picayune  of  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  a  copy  editor.  Candidates 
should  have  at  least  2  years  of  copy 
desk  experience.  They  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  strong  command  of  the 
English  language  and  the  ability  to  write 
bright,  accurate  headlines.  All  copy 
desk  postions  require  evening  work. 
Send  resume  to  Personnel  Manager, 
Attn:  Copy  Desk  Position,  The  Times 
Picayune,  3800  Howard  Avenue,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70140.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer  M/F. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Full-time  sought  for  daily  Greenwich 
newspaper.  Candidate  must  have  excel¬ 
lent  language  skills.  Editing  and  layout 
experience  desired.  Evenings,  Monday 
through  Friday  with  occasional  weekend 
hours  also.  Qualified  candidates  should 
send  resume  to  Jennifer  Ockenden 
Ruddy,  Human  Resources  Coordinator, 
The  Advocate  &  Greenwich  Times,  75 
Tresser  Blvd.,  Stamford,  CT  06901. 

COPY  EDITOR  sought  tor  fast-paced 
copy  desk  at  vibrant,  growing, 
community-oriented  AM  daily  in  Dela¬ 
ware’s  capital  city.  Must  be  solid  in 
grammar,  spelling  and  layout.  Should 
be  able  to  write  lively,  informative  head¬ 
lines.  Two  to  three  years  experience  as 
reporter  or  copy  editor  preferred,  but 
will  consider  recent  graduate  with  a 
degree  in  English  or  journalism.  Send 
resume  and  samples  of  work  to  Asst. 
Managing  Editor  Robert  Rogers,  Dela¬ 
ware  State  News,  PO  Box  737,  Dover, 
DE  19901.  Please,  no  telephone  calls. 


COPY  EDITOR 

For  rim  of  respected  70,000  Philadel¬ 
phia  Jewish  weekly.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing,  full-time  dayside.  Jewish  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  (215)  893-5740. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  small  AM,  Zone  2 
daily.  Editing  experience  on  small  daily 
helpful,  but  not  essential.  Will  consider 
reporter  interested  in  working  copy 
desk,  nights  and  weekend.  Salary 
negotiable,  depending  on  experience 
and  qualifications.  Send  resume  and  no 
more  than  six  clippings  tO:  Box  3780, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

for  award-winning,  paginated 
13,000-plus  central  Illinois  daily.  Be  a 
part  of  our  management  team  and  make 
a  good  paper  better.  Must  be  a  word- 
smith  with  exellent  grammar,  AP  style 
and  page  design  capabilities.  Excellent 
quality  of  life  community.  Salary 
commensurate  with  abilities,  good 
benefits.  Resume  to  Tim  Zgonina, 
Editor,  Daily  News,  PO  Box  370,  Effing¬ 
ham,  IL  62401. 


EARN  MONEY  READING  BOOKS! 
$30,000/yr  income  potential.  Details. 
Call  l-(805)  687-6000  Ext.  Y-4261. 

EDITING,  WRITING,  PR  JOBS.  News- 
letter  lists  openings  in  Northeast.  Send 
SASE  for  free  sample  to  Communica¬ 
tions  Career  Bulletin,  PO  Box  71078, 
West  Hartford,  CT  06107. 


EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR 
(Insurance/Financial  Services) 

A  successful  midwestern  trade  maga¬ 
zine  and  book  publisher  is  seeking  a 
proven,  but  innovative.  Editorial  Direc¬ 
tor  to  lead  our  talented  editorial  division 
in  potentially  new  directions-must  have 
an  excellent  management  background 
including  an  understanding  of  the 
marketing,  sales,  budgeting,  planning 
and  start-up  functions.  Knowledge  of 
the  information  needs  of  the  insurance, 
risk  management  and  financial  services 
industries  would  be  advantageous.  We 
offer  a  very  competitive  salary  and 
benefit  program.  Please  submit  your 
resume,  including  your  salary  history 
and  expectations,  to  Box  3782,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  -  M/F 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST/ 
STAFF  ARTIST 

For  an  award-winning  daily  in  Zone  3 
university  community.  Some  graphics, 
page  layout  included.  Send  resume, 
samples  to  Box  3794,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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EDITOR 

New  Jersey  based  publishing  company 
seeks  experienced  editor/writer  for 
growing  Tri-State  magazine.  Must  be  a 
self-starter,  who  writes  capable,  investi¬ 
gative,  polished  copy  and  has  strong 
editing  skills.  Send  resume,  salary 
history,  include  3  published  writing 
samples  to  Box  3785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Small  daily  on  beautiful  northern  Michi¬ 
gan  coast  expects  editor's  job  to  open 
mid-summer.  Must  do  it  all  and  teach 
rookies,  too.  Advance  within  national 
group.  Call  Rip  (616)  627-7144. 

EDITOR  WANTED: 

For  new  Michigan  legal  publication. 
Law  degree  preferred.  Newspaper 
experience  essential.  Salary  negotiable 
based  on  experience.  Resumes  to 
Michigan  Law,  40  Renaissance  Center, 
Suite  500,  Detroit,  Ml  48243. 

ENTRY-LEVEL  REPORTER 

Needed  for  award-winning  twice  weekly 
newspaper  to  do  general  assignments 
and  re-writes.  Please  send  clips  and 
resumes  to  The  Frontiersman,  Sean 
Hanlon,  Managing  Editor,  1261  Seward 
Meridian,  Wasilla,  AK  99687,  (907) 
376-5225.  (Alaska's  best  small  town 
newspaper.) 

EXPERIENCED  FEATURE  WRITER 
sought  for  award-winning  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  weekly.  Photo  skills  a  plus.  Some 
newswriting.  Send  resume,  clips  to: 
SELLETT,  Jackson  Hole  News,  PO  Box 
7445,  Jackson,  WY  83001. 

FEATURE  WRITER/EDITOR 
For  growing  publishing  company  near 
Washington,  DC.  Must  have  3-4  years 
experience,  strong  writing  and  editing 
skills.  Journalism  degree  preferred. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter,  3  published 
feature  articles  to:  Gerry  Snyder,  Editor, 
Campus  USA,  1801  Rockville  Pike, 
Ste.  216,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 


Five-edition,  all-day  paper,  circulation 
125,000,  Pulitzer  finalist  this  year  and 
winner  of  George  Polk  and  National 
Headliner  prizes,  seeks  aggressive 
assistant  city  editor/nightside.  The  job 
involves  supervising  several  reporters, 
generating  and  developing  story  and 
project  ideas,  and  planning  and  main¬ 
taining  news  budgets.  The  successful 
applicant  should  have  leadership  ability 
and  excellent  editing  skills.  The  applic¬ 
ant  should  be  well-organized,  energetic 
and  a  self-starter.  Five  years  of  report¬ 
ing,  city  desk  and/or  copy  desk  experi¬ 
ence  is  preferred.  Send  resume,  two- 
page  autobiography  to  Bill  Warren, 
Managing  Editor,  Roanoke  Times  & 
World-News,  PO  Box  2491,  Roanoke, 
VA  24010. 


FULL-TIME  FEATURE/NEWS  WRITER 
for  award-winning  small  daily  in  north¬ 
east  Indiana.  Good  pay  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  sala^  requirements 
to:  Terry  Housholder,  Managing  Editor, 
The  News-Sun,  PO  Box  39,  Kendall- 
ville,  IN  46755. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
BEAT  REPORTER 

for  5,300-circulation  daily  in  Monterey 
Bay  area.  Prefer  degree,  experience  on 
weekly  or  internship.  Must  be  willing  to 
learn.  Resume,  clips,  references  tO: 
Mark  Paxton,  Executive  Editor,  The 
FREELANCE,  360  Sixth  St.,  Hollister, 
CA  95023,  (408)  637-5566. 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required). 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  tor  May  6, 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
Immediate  opening  for  editor  who  can 
take  charge  of  news  layout  and  design. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Sandra 
Thompson,  Managing  Editor,  Las  Vegas 
Sun,  121  South  Martin  Luther  King 
Blvd.,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89106. 

GROW  WITH  FLORIDA 
Talented  and  experienced  desk  people 
who  want  chance  to  be  creative  and 
competitive  in  a  mid-sized  beach  city 
newspaper.  Florida  is  growing  and  so 
will  you  as  a  member  of  our  staff.  Box 
3776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  arts-family 
living  editor  at  25,000  afternoon  daily 
in  Eastern  Idaho.  Successful  applicant 
will  have  at  least  a  year's  daily  newspap¬ 
er  experience  in  covering  the  arts,  social 
services  or  similar  beat,  with  clips  that 
demonstrate  deft  touch  with  "people 
features".  The  Post-Register,  PO  Box 
1800,  Idaho  Falls,  ID  83403. 

INTERESTED  in  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  a  beat?  Nation's  leading  financial 
marketing  weekly  looking  for  hard-news 
reporter  for  entry-level  position  which 
covers  some  of  USA's  best  tv,  radio,  and 
newspaper  advertisers.  Salary  starts  in 
$19K  range  with  solid  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Located  in  Palm  Beach 
County,  FL.  Resume,  clips,  references 
to  Editor,  PO  Box  088888,  North  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33408-8888. _ 

Journalism 

PUBLICATIONS  OFFICER 
$42K  to  $59K 

The  NJ  Judiciary  is  seeking  a  Publica¬ 
tions  Officer.  This  position  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  preparation  of  newsletters, 
annual  reports,  brochures,  and  other 
publications.  Reviews,  evaluates, 
screens,  coordinates,  edits,  writes  and 
prepares  informational  pamphlets  and 
publications  concerning  the  structure, 
activities,  policies,  objectives  and 
procedures  of  the  Judiciary.  Determines 
the  need  for  and  develops  new  publica¬ 
tions.  Directs  photographic  assign¬ 
ments  and  graphic  illustrations. 
Gathers  material  for  inclusion  in  publi¬ 
cations.  The  ability  to  make  use  of  facts 
pertinent  for  publication  in  a  clear, 
concise  and  informative  manner  is 
helpful. 

REQUIREMENTS:  Graduation  from  an 
accredited  college  with  a  Bachelor's 
degree.  Four  (4)  years  of  professional 
experience  in  journalism  or  public 
information/public  relations  including 
experience  in  writing,  editing  and  layout 
of  complex  materials,  two  (2)  years  of 
which  shall  have  involved  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  preparation  of  newsletters, 
pamphlets,  brochures  and/or  magazine, 
newspaper  type  publications.  A 
Master's  degree  in  journalism,  or  other 
closely  related  field  may  be  substituted 
for  one  (1)  year  of  basic  experience. 
Applicants  who  do  not  possess  the 
required  education  may  substitute 
experience  as  indicated  on  a  year-for- 
year  basis. 

Forward  resume  by  May  19,  1989  to 
Elaine  M.  Stoebenau  (PO),  Judiciary 
Personnel  Office,  CN-985,  Trenton,  NJ 
08625.  EOE. 

LAYOUT/COPY  EDITOR 

The  Press-Enterprise,  a  150,000  circu¬ 
lation  morning  paper  in  growing  inland 
Southern  California,  is  looking  for 
layout  and  copy  desk  talent  for  a  fast- 
paced  news  operation  that  is  heavily 
into  zoning.  Excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume,  references  and  work 
samples  tO:  Bob  Marshall,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  3512  Fourteenth  St., 
Riverside,  CA  92501-3878.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

1989 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Motivator  strong  on  local  copy  and 
graphics  for  30,000  circulation,  6-day 
AM.  Nice  community  in  Virginia's 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Send  resume  to  R.  Morin,  Editor. 
The  Daily  News  Record,  PO  Box  193, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Book  Department 

The  applicant  must  combine  experience 
in  book  publishing  with  strong  editorial 
skills  and  knowledge  of  Catholic 
publishing  for  a  popular  audience.  Must 
demonstrate  managerial  ability  in  all 
phases  of  book  publishing.  Must 
possess  clear  sense  of  Catholic  theology 
and  pastoral  needs  of  Catholics  of  all 
ages.  Location  is  twenty  five  miles 
south  of  St.  Louis.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Rev.  Patrick 
Kaler,  Liguori  Publications,  Liguori,  MO 
63057. 

NIGHT  EDITOR  needed  for  12.000 
circulation,  progressive  AM  daily  in 
Zone  5  university  town.  We're  looking 
for  a  veteran  copy  editor  to  ride  herd  on 
our  young,  aggressive  staff.  No.  2  posi¬ 
tion  in  newsroom,  with  opportunity  to 
become  No.  1.  Teaching  possibilities  at 
nearby  state  university.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Box  3789,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


All  victories  breed  hate, 
and  that  over  your  superior 
is  foolish  or  fatal. 

Baltasar  Gracian 

NIGHT  SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Lansing  State  Journal  is  seeking  an 
experienced  sports  slot  editor  to  join  a 
solid  and  experienced  sports  desk. 
We're  looking  for  someone  who  wants  to 
work  hard  and  move  up  quickly  at  an 
award-winning  newspaper  in  a  Big  Ten 
town. 

Proven  production  skills  essential. 
Creative  design  skills  a  must,  although 
we  won't  lower  our  high  standards  on 
word  editing.  Top  pay,  great  opportunity 
for  advancement  with  a  Gannett 
newspaper. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Tom  Callinan, 
Editor,  Lansing  State  Journal,  T20  E. 
Lenawee,  Lansing,  Ml  48919. 

REPORTER/FEATURE  WRITER 

The  Times  Picayune  of  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  a  reporter/feature  writer  for  our 
Living  Section.  Must  be  able  to  report 
and  write  feature  stories.  3  to  5  years 
experience  with  a  daily  newspa(^r  is 
helpful.  Submit  resume  and  writing, 
samples  and  salary  history  to  Personnel 
Manager,  Attn:  Feature  Writer,  The 
Times  Picayune,  3800  Howard  Avenue, 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 

REPORTER  sought  by  respected  weekly 
business  newspaper  planning  to 
expand.  Daily  experience  required; 
background  covering  business,  govern¬ 
ment  and  education  preferred.  Good 
pay,  benefits.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Paul  Ericson,  Editor,  Rochester  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  1  Mount  Hope  Ave., 
Rochester,  NY  14620. 


REPORTER  for  small  AM,  Zone  2  daily. 
Will  consider  recent  grad,  but  prefer 
experienced  weekly  reporter  ready  to 
move  to  a  daily.  Must  work  nights  and 
weekends.  Salary  negotiable,  depend¬ 
ing  on  experience.  Send  resume  and  no 
more  than  six  clippings  to:  Box  3781, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

SCIENCE  EDITOR/WRITER 

We  are  looking  tor  a  superior  writer  and 
editor  to  oversee  a  weekly  science  page 
and  manage  reporters  covering  science, 
medicine,  environment  and  location. 
Creativity,  people  skills  and  broad 
science  knowledge  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  your  best  clips  to  Woodene 
Merriman,  assistant  managing  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  50  Blvd.  of 
Allies,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15230. 

SHOEBOX  GREETINGS  (a  tiny  little 
division  of  Hallmark)  is  looking  for 
humor  writers.  If  you  can  channel  your 
sense  of  humor  into  innovative  greeting 
cards  that  represent  a  fresh  alternative 
to  traditional  humor  cards,  then  we 
have  a  place  for  you. 

Shoebox  offers  a  competitive  salary,  a 
stimulating,  creative  environment  and 
one  of  the  finest  benefit  programs 
available. 

Just  write  10  humorous  card  ideas  on  a 
single  sheet  of  paper  and  send  them 
along  with  your  resume  and  SASE  tO: 
Department  B,  Shoebox  Greetings,  no. 
200,  Hallmark  Cards,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
419580,  Kansas  City,  MO  64141. 

Small  Caribbean  weekly  needs  skilled, 
aggressive,  hard-working  reporter, 
immediately.  Position  ideal  for  recent 
J-grad.  Salary  $175/week.  Box  3798, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Looking  for  five  years  experience  for 
sports  desk.  Experience  and  expertise 
in  editing  copy,  writing  headlines  and 
laying  out  pages.  Paginating  experience 
helpful.  Would  be  responsible  for  some 
daily  ^editions.  Position  offers  unlimited 
ability  to  grow  and  advance  at  thriving, 
7-day  morning  newspaper.  Send 
resumes  to  Personnel  Director,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Journal,  SCE,  PO  8ox  1231, 
Poughkeepsie,  NY  12602.  Women  and 
minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 

EOE,  M/F 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
(for  a  125,000  all  day  paper)  who  can 
evaluate  stories  for  proper  play,  edit  to 
meet  tough  standards  of  clarity, 
conciseness  and  completeness. 
Produce  lively  layouts  with  up-to-the- 
minute  updating.  College  degree 
preferred.  Two  years  sporte  writing  and/ 
or  sports  desk  experience.  Send 
resume,  two-page  autobiography,  work 
samples  to  Bill  Bern,  Sports  Editor. 
Roanoke  Times  &  World-News,  PO  Box 
2491,  Roanoke,  VA  24010.  EOE. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  AM,  Zone  2 
daily  to  supervise  staff  of  three.  Small 
daily  experience  on  computer  wire,  edit¬ 
ing  and  layouts  a  must.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able  depending  on  experience  and  qual¬ 
ifications.  Send  resume  and  four  exam¬ 
ples  of  work  tO:  Box  3778,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR 

Award-winning  daily  in  attractive,  zone 
7  university  town  seeks  talented  editor 
to  oversee  Sunday  edition.  Candidates 
must  have  ideas,  strong  news  judgment 
and  editing  and  layout  experience.  Job 
entails  assignments,  layout  and  editing. 
Salary  competitive.  Send  resume,  clips 
to  Box  3784,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SENIOR  WRITER 

Major  Southern  California  university  needs 
versatile  writer  to  produce  in-depth  features 
and  news  stories  for  alumni,  faculty/staff 
publications.  Minimum  3  years  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  experience  required.  California  applicants 
requested.  Send  resume,  nonretumable  sam¬ 
ples.  Box  3792,  Editor  i  Publisher. 
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THE  PALM  BEACH  POST  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  features  copy  editor 
with  three  to  five  years  experience.  The 
Post  is  also  looking  for  an  experienced 
page  designer.  Please  send  resume  and 
clips  to  Jan  Tuckwood,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor/Features,  The  Palm 
Beach  Post,  PO  Box  24700,  West  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33416. 

THE  WICHITA  EAGLE-BEACON,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  is  looking  for 
a  bureau  chief  to  run  its  state  capitol 
bureau  in  Topeka.  The  job  is  primarily  a 
reporting  job,  but  carries  with  it  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  coordinating  coverage  of 
state  government  and  politics  and 
annual  sessions  of  the  legislature.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have  substantial 
reporting  experience-with  some  portion 
of  that  covering  state  government.  Send 
your  resume  plus  a  letter  telling  us 
about  yourself  and  your  goals  to  Fran 
Kentling,  Assistant  to  the  Managing 
Editor,  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  PO  Box 
820,  Wichita,  KS  67201-0820. 

The  Shreveport  Journal,  a  20,000 
circulation  newspaper  in  Northwest  LA, 
is  seeking  an  editorial  writer  whose 
responsibilities  will  include  both  writing 
and  editing  for  daily  editorial  and  op-ed 
pages.  The  Journal  is  independent, 
locally  owned  and  liberal  in  a  predomin¬ 
antly  conservative  community.  Send 
inquiries  to  Editorial  Page  Editor, 
Shreveport  Journal,  PO  Box  31110, 
Shreveport,  LA  71130. 


We’re  looking  for  an  experienced  editor 
for  a  multi-faceted  role.  The  duties 
involve  copy  editing  (2-1/2  days  a 
week),  wire  editing  (2  days  a  week)  and 
working  quality  control  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  (a  half  day  a  week).  Layout 
experience  is  necessary.  Send  resume, 
examples  of  work  tO:  Bruce  Frassinelli, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Express,  PO  Box 
391,  Easton,  PA  18044-0391. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  small  AM,  Zone  2 
daily  to  edit  national,  world  and  state 
computer  copy.  Small  daily  experience 
on  wire  a  must.  Layout  and  headline 
writing  ability  under  deadline  pressure 
essential.  Work  nights  and  weekends. 
Salary  negotiable  depending  on  eimeri- 
ence.  Send  resume  to:  Box  3779, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/ANALYST 

Premier  service  monitoring  terrorism 
and  political  stability  risks  for  U.S. 
multinationals  abroad  seeks  seasoned 
professional,  preferably  an  ex-foreign 
correspondent,  with  excellent  writing 
and  analytical  skills.  Trainees,  poets 
and  PR  types  need  not  apply.  We  are 
looking  for  someone  with  10  years 
experience  worth  $50-60K  per  annum. 
Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to: 
PO  Box  41-4177,  Miami  Beach,  FL 
33141. 


You  are  a  business  writer  who  knows 
that  decisions  made  by  corporate 
America  affect  everyone.  You  can 
produce  on  deadline  and  fight  through 
the  roadblocks  thrown  up  by  corporate 
public  relations  officials.  You  can  take 
the  complicated  and  make  it  under¬ 
standable  and  interesting.  You  know 
how  today's  business  community  works 
and  are  eager  to  tell  readers  not  only 
what  is  happening,  but  why.  If  you  are 
up  to  the  challenge  of  reporting  on  one 
of  the  country’s  most  dynamic  business 
climates  in  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
competitive  markets,  send  resume  and 
clips  to:  Business  Editor,  The  Tampa 
Tribune,  PO  Box  191,  Tampa,  FL 
33601. 


AWARD-WINNING  trade  magazine, 
serving  the  fresh  fruit,  vegetable  and 
floral  industries,  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  business  writer/reporter  to  work 
from  own  home.  Publication  focuses  on 
the  buying  end  of  the  floral  market: 
Supermarkets,  Restaurants,  Hotels, 
Institutions,  Wholesalers,  Brokers  and 
Exporters.  Writer  will  be  paid  on  a  free¬ 
lance  basis,  but  we  are  looking  for 
someone  willing  to  contribute  regularly. 
Candidate  must  be  available  to  work 
during  the  day,  and  experience  writing 
for  business-oriented  trade  publications 
is  preferred.  Candidate  will  also  be 
responsible  for  soliciting  photos  and 
graphics.  Ability  to  transmit  copy  via  a 
modem  is  a  plus.  Good  opportunity  for 
growth  with  a  rapidly  expanding  organi¬ 
zation.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to:  Ken  Whitacre,  Multipress  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.,  301  Yamato  Road,  Suite 
4110,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33431. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALIST 

Versatile  and  experienced  in  spot  news, 
magazine  editorial  work  and  advertising 
product  shots.  For  full-time  position 
with  America’s  largest  Jewish  news¬ 
paper  group.  Must  be  able  to  process 
and  print  B/W  film.  You  will  help  set  up 
darkroom  and  studio,  and  must  have 
some  equipment.  Send  samples  of 
printed  work,  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Carol  Steuer,  art  direc¬ 
tor,  Jewish  News,  20300  Civic  Center, 
Southfield,  Ml  48076.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 

Commercial  printer  and  daily  newspap¬ 
er  operation  in  Northern  Virginia, 
between  Zones  2  and  3,  is  seeking 
experienced  individuals  to  operate  vari¬ 
ous  machinery  in  our  Production 
Mailroom. 

INSERT  MECHANIC 
Set  up,  operate  and  repair  newspaper 
inserting  machine.  Requires  at  least  2 
years  experience  operating  a  Harris 
newspaper  inserting  machine.  Muller 
Martini  308  inserter  knowledge  helpful. 
7AM  to  3PM  Tuesday  through  Saturday. 

MACHINE  OPERATOR 
Set  up  and  operate  various  machines. 
Requires  at  least  one  year  of  experience 
with  bindery,  newspaper  inserting 
machine  or  (Cheshire  mail  machine.  3 
shifts  7AM  to  3PM,  3PM  to  11PM, 
11PM  to  7AM. 

Work  with  a  company  that  has  an 
aggressive  sales  reputation  and  rapid 
growth  in  newspaper  distribution.  We 
offer  excellent  benefits  including 
pension  and  profit  sharing. 

Submit  an  application  on  Tuesday  9AM 
to  12  Noon  or  send  letter  of  work  liistory 
to: 

The  Times  Journal  Company 
Human  Resources 
Attn:  Machine  Operator 
6883  Commercial  Drive 
Springfield,  VA  22159 
EOE 

24-hour  job  line  (703)  750-7435 
MACHINIST 

Looking  for  machinist  capable  of 
rebuilding  Goss  Urbanite  printing  press¬ 
es.  Machine  shop  located  in  Southern 
California.  Good  pay  scale  and  good 
benefits.  Contact  Sam  or  Mario  (213) 
256-4791;  121  North  Ave.  60,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90042. 


Name  - 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1, 1989 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $6.30  per  line  1  week  —  $3.70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.50  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.80  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2,60  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.10  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.00  per  insertion  lor  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEAOUNE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  foilowing  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertiw:  1  time,  $80;  2  to  5 
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times,  $55. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
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Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 
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PLANT  ENGINEER 

You  will  provide  technical  managerial 
and  project  engineering  expertise  for 
both  the  mechanical  and  electrical 
operations  of  an  old,  established  Hous¬ 
ton  company. 

We  require  SS  in  mechanical  or  electri¬ 
cal  or  the  equivalent.  Five  to  ten  years 
experience  in  a  manufacturing  industry. 
A  proven  track  record  of  being  able  to 
plan,  organize,  implement  and  measure 
all  engineering  functions  of  complex 
industrial  manufacturing  operation  - 
including  production,  buildings  and 
utilities.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  in  strict  confidence  tO: 
Houston  Post 
Ad  No.  2000 
PO  Box  4747 
Houston,  TX  77210-4747 


PRE-PRESS  SUPERVISOR 

The  Times  Record,  a  15,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  plus  3-shift  commercial  print¬ 
ing  company  located  in  scenic  mid¬ 
coast  Maine,  has  an  opening  for  a  pre¬ 
press  supervisor.  We  produce  quality 
four-color  products  in  a  friendly  work 
environment.  We  are  seeking  someone 
with  experience  in  people  management 
and  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
camera/stripping/platemaking  proce¬ 
dures.  You  will  be  required  to  standar¬ 
dize  procedures,  motivate  and  lead  this 
group  to  assure  quality  production  from 
employees.  We  offer  a  good  starting 
salary  and  company  benefit  package. 
This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  right 
person.  Please  call  Steve  SeidI,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager,  The  Times  Record, 
Brunswick,  ME  (207)  729-3311. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 

Major  midwestern  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  5  is  seeking  a  Pressroom  Foreman 
with  offset  press  experience.  Work  will 
Involve  daily  shift  supervision,  assign¬ 
ment  of  work  and  supen/ision  of  equip¬ 
ment,  operation  and  maintenance. 
Effective  supervisory  experience  is 
required.  TKS  experience  is  a  plus. 
Equivalent  combination  of  education 
and  experience  will  be  considered. 
Please  send  resume  with  salary  history 
to:  Box  3710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  needed  for 
18,500  twice  weekly  slated  to  become 
daily  in  7  months.  Responsibilities 
include  camera,  plate,  job  printing,  web 
fed  press,  sheet  fed  press,  9  people. 
Goss  Community  experience  preferred. 
Come  live  and  work  on  beautiful  island 
of  Guam.  Fax  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  GM  at  (671)  646-6702 
or  call  (671)  646-5871. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

PR  JOBS.  Iwice-monthly  listing  tracks 
current  Calif,  openings  in  PR.  $30  for  3 
months.  For  free  sample,  mail  SASE  to 
Calif.  Communications  Connection,  PO 
Box  186,  Carmichael,  CA  95609. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALES 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
Division  of  Fortune  500  company, 
covering  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  and 
North  Orange  County,  join  the  Highlan¬ 
der  Newspaper  team  where  the  pace  is 
fast  and  standards  are  high.  Success  is 
recognized  in  this  high  profile,  service 
orientated  environment.  We  offer  a 
comprehensive  training  program,  and  a 
lucrative  compensation  plan,  including 
excellent  benefits.  Sales  or  advertising 
experience  is  helpful  but  desire  to 
achieve  is  most  important.  Apply  at: 
19321  E.  Walnut  Dr.  North 
City  of  Industry,  CA  91748 
(714)  594-6886,  ext.  220 


Join  our  team  today  for  a  challenging 
career  in  PRINT  SALES.  Excellent  earn¬ 
ings  opportunity,  benefits  and  training, 
protected  territories.  Experience 
preferred.  Send  resume:  Times  Print¬ 
ing,  18  Carlisle  St.,  Gettysburg,  PA 


ROBERT  G.  COOK  INC.  is  seeking  an 
assertive  individual  to  teach  and 
conduct  no  money  down  real  estate 
seminars.  You  have  seen  them  on 
T.V...,Now,  do  them  in  person.  $5,000 
to  $10,000  a  month  possible  p/t. 
$10,000  to  $25,000  a  month  full  time 
possible.  Don’t  delay,  call  today... 
(208)  342-3789. 


SALES  MANAGER 

Direct  mail  shopper,  part  of  a  network 
which  reaches  230,000  homes,  in 
northern  California  wine  country.  Three 
to  five  years  management  experience  in 
all  phases  of  advertising  and  marketing, 
P&L  and  small  business  operations. 
Strong  leadership  abilities  with  excel¬ 
lent  people  skills.  Send  resume  and 
salary  expectations  to  Judy/Personnel, 
Lesher  Communications,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

I  AM  NOT  LOOKING  FOR  BOREDOM! 
Challenges,  pressure  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  keep  this  41-year-old  a^ressive 
and  creative  man  going.  I  have  24  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operations.  If  you  want  professionalism, 
dedication,  profits  and  a  number  one 
newspaper,  then  write  Box  3745,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PROVEN  TURNAROUND  specialist  can 
be  your  proven  publisher/GM.  Strong 
marketing,  bottom-line,  people  skills. 
Dailies,  weeklies,  TMC.  Stable  non¬ 
drinker.  Confidence  assured.  Box 
3777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  -  Experienced  in  convert¬ 
ing  losing  and  marginal  newspapers  into 
quality,  profitable  publications.  Strong 
in  financial  planning,  marketing  strate¬ 
gies,  fiscal  control  and  personnel  moti¬ 
vation.  Has  run  every  newspaper  depart¬ 
ment.  Weekly,  daily  and  group  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  MBA  degree.  Seeks 
responsible,  challenging  position.  Box 
3669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 

AWARD-WINNING  PAGE  DESIGNER 
loves  to  create  fabulous  feature  covers. 
Whimsical,  literate.  Poynter  design 
fellow.  Top-notch  copy  editor. 

(612)  822-6084. 


_ CARTOONIST _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  for  weekly 
newspaper  seeks  full-time  position  with 
daily  or  monthly  publication.  Bachelor's 
degree  in  journalism  and  10  years 
cartooning  experience  selling  to  trade 
and  consumer  magazines.  Write  E. 
Lewis.  #309-W,  123  W.  Tulpehocken 
St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19144. 

POLITICAL  CARTOONIS'i  available  full 
or  part  time.  Can  call  collect  (415) 
435-3990  or  write  PO  Box  586,  Tibu- 
ron,  CA  94920. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

Need  motivated  leader?  Seasoned, 
employed,  forte-sales,  circulator,  seeks 
relocation  (714)  538-3053. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR  NEEDS  A  HOME 
My  young  newspaper’s  untimely  death 
has  left  this  29-year-old  editor  an 
orphan.  I’ve  been  managing  editor  of 
two  small  dailies  and  a  weekly,  plus 
editor/publisher/owner  of  one  clearly 
depart^  weekly.  I'm  itching  to  find  a 
home  with  a  small  to  medium  daily 
where  I  can  run  the  newsroom  and  grow 
to  higher  management  later.  Prefer 
Zone  4,  but  would  consider  others.  Call 
David  McElroy,  (205)  870-5026. 

FILM  CRITIC  Six  years  experience  with 
major  Zone  2  news  weekly.  Five  years 
experience  with  one  of  the  country’s 
largest-circulation  magazines.  I  deliver 
the  reviews  people  read  and  talk  about. 
Box  3767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


IVY  LEAGUE  communications  M.A., 
after  3  years  as  editor  of  an  ethnic  daily, 
wants  out.  A  language  and  layout  preci- 
sionist  with  European  professional 
experience,  flair  and  a  knack  for  both  a 
slice-of-life  story  and  a  broad  political 
synthesis,  I  can  do  reporting  and/or 
editing,  anywhere,  unless  it’s  really 
cold.  Box  3/62,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Key  writing/editing  spot  sought  by 
mid-40s  deskman  with  awards,  much 
management  experience.  Others  prom¬ 
ise.  I  produce.  Box  3747,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  WITH  GUTS,  investigate 
instincts  and  4-1/2  years  of  experience 
seeks  hard  news  slot  on  daily  newspap¬ 
er.  Box  3786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Seeking  ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 
EDITOR’S  position.  Six  years  in  enter¬ 
tainment  and  features  as  section  editor 
at  metro  daily.  Broad  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  knowl^ge,  well-organized,  crea¬ 
tive  with  editing,  planning,  layout  and 
production  backround.  Salary  upper 
$30’s  to  $40’s.  Prefer  zones  8,  9,  1,  3, 
Florida  and  Canada.  16240  Amherst, 
Birmingham,  Ml  48009. 

SPORTS:  Experienced  turf  writer  and 
handicapper  will  relocate  to  cover 
racing  for  daily  newspaper.  Excellent 
references.  Dave  Wessel,  117  Fremont, 
Shreveport,  LA  71105. 

(318)  742-5555. 


TALENTED  COPY  EDITOR/WRITER:  A 
college  grad  with  cerebral  palsy,  very 
capable  of  editing  via  computer.  Willing 
to  relocate:  West  Coast  preferred.  For 
resume  and  clips,  contact  Troy  Wittren, 
(503)  649-9037, 


TECHNICAL  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
wants  to  make  an  independent  publica¬ 
tion  indispensable  for  professional 
readers  competing  in  the  marketplace 
for  sales  and  in  the  office  for  promo¬ 
tions.  Ten  years  experience  editing 
business  magazines  with  strong  techni¬ 
cal  content.  Box  3796,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

EAST  COAST  FREELANCE 
Veteran  reporter/writer  will  cover 
events,  features,  all  sports,  geared  to 
your  paper.  Have  computer,  will  travel. 
Reasonable  rates. 

Call  Chuck  (914)  428-6111. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 

ATEX  systems  staff  position,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  editorial  supp^.  8  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  3733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

E&P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on 
Monday,  May  29th,  Memorial  Day. 
Please  note  this  when 
submitting  ad  copy  for 
the  June  3rd  issue. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Remember  Terry  Anderson,  the  forgotten  hostage 


By  Pete  Hamill 

This  one  is  for  Terry  Anderson  of 
the  Associated  Press  who  tonight 
[April  9]  sleeps  for  the  1,464th 
consecutive  night  in  a  dungeon  in 
Beirut.  He  is  not  the  only  man  in 
captivity  in  that  sick,  n'ined  town. 
But  he  is  in  my  guild,  and  if  we  can 
speak  for  Salman  Rushdie,  we  must 
also  speak  for  Terry  Anderson. 

Today  Rushdie  lives  with  a  death 
sentence  issued  by  a  religious  nut,  but 
he  remains  free.  He  chooses  what  to 
eat  and  read  and  when  to  sleep.  He 
continues  to  practice  his  craft.  But 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  under  the 
threat  of  death  since  March  16,  1985, 
when  he  finished  a  tennis  game  in 
Beirut  and  was  grabbed  by  the 
gunsels  of  Islamic  Jihad.  He  eats  what 
his  faceless  jailers  give  him.  He  sleeps 
where  they  tell  him  to  sleep.  He  reads 
what  they  allow  him  to  read.  At  any 
moment,  the  death  sentence  could  be 
carried  out. 

Anderson  is,  of  course,  a  brave 
man.  He  displayed  that  courage  on 
the  day  he  agreed  to  become  the  AP 
man  in  Beirut,  one  of  the  scariest 
cities  in  the  world.  I  was  there  in  1978, 
while  the  Israelis  were  bombing  refu¬ 
gee  camps  and  invading  the  South  and 
demolishing  much  of  Tyre.  Beirut 
itself  was  divided  into  zones:  the  PLO 
pass  that  got  you  into  one  section 
could  get  you  killed  in  another. 
Christians  and  Muslims  were  slaugh¬ 
tering  each  other  with  the  special  vici¬ 
ousness  that  comes  from  religious 
certainty.  I  was  never  as  afraid  any¬ 
where  else.  By  the  time  Terry  Ander¬ 
son  got  there,  the  city  was  infinitely 
worse. 

He  went  because  he  was  a  reporter 
The  craft  doesn’t  pay  well.  The  wire 
service  reporter,  like  Anderson,  often 
sees  his  stories  hacked  to  pieces, 
published  without  bylines,  used  as 
fillers  to  run  around  advertising.  But  a 
reporter  goes  where  the  story  is  and 
one  of  the  most  appalling  stories  of 
the  decade  is  Lebanon.  Given  the 
assignment  as  chief  Middle  East  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  AP,  Anderson  had 
to  go  and  he  knew  he  wasn’t  covering 


(Hamill  is  a  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Post,  where  this  article  originally 
appeared  on  Sunday,  April  9.  It  is 
reprinted  by  permission  of  New  York 
Post,  copyright  1989,  The  New  York 
Post  Co.  Inc.) 


a  garden  show.  And  so  the  fanatics 
grabbed  him  and  hid  him  away,  most 
likely  in  the  squalid  slums  in  the  south 
of  Beirut.  According  to  most  experts, 
his  captors  in  Islamic  Jihad  answer  to 
Hezbollah,  the  Party  of  God,  which  in 
turn  owes  loyalty  to  the  Kohmeini 
sect  in  Iran.  Unfortunately,  the  reli¬ 
gious  hoodlums  of  Islamic  Jihad  have 
never  been  very  clear  about  what  they 
want  in  exchange  for  Anderson  and 
the  other  prisoners. 

For  years,  they  have  demanded 
that  Kuwait  release  17  pro-Iranian 
fanatics  who  were  convicted  of 
bombing  the  U.S.  and  French  embas¬ 
sies  in  that  country  in  December  1983. 


This  demand  is  a  personal  contract, 
not  a  religious  obligation.  One  of 
these  prisoners  is  a  cousin  and 
brother-in-law  of  Imad  Mugniyeh, 
said  by  intelligence  agencies  to  be  the 
leader  of  Islamic  Jihad.  Another 
Kuwaiti  prisoner  is  a  cousin  of  Hus¬ 
sein  Musawi,  leader  of  a  different  pro- 
Iranian  faction.  Kuwait  has  refused  to 
release  any  prisoners,  although  two 
have  served  their  sentences  and  left 
jail.  There  have  been  other  demands 
added  later  by  Islamic  Jihad:  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  southern  Lebanon, 
reparations  for  the  destruction  caused 
by  Israel  in  Lebanon. 

The  demands  are  made,  but  nothing 
really  happens.  Anderson’s  name 
vanishes  from  the  newspapers  for 
weeks  on  end.  His  sister,  Peggy  Say, 
has  done  noble  work  to  keep  Ander¬ 
son’s  case  alive,  appearing  at  rallies 
and  on  tv  shows,  but  she  must  know 
by  now  that  her  government  will  do 
nothing  to  help  free  her  brother. 

“How  long  will  Americans  stand 
silent  in  the  face  of  this  abomina¬ 
tion?”  she  asked  at  a  ceremony  last 
month  marking  the  fourth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  her  brother’s  kidnapping. 
“This  can’t  continue.  Enough,  for 
God’s  sake,  enough.” 

The  truth  is  surely  difficult  to 
accept:  Anderson  is  trapped  between 
the  rock  and  the  hard  place.  A  frontal 
attack  on  his  jail  by  American  or 


Israeli  commandos  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  get  him  killed.  And  after  the 
exposure  of  the  Iran-contra  plot,  and 
the  political  damage  done  even  to 
Ronald  Reagan,  no  American  politi¬ 
cian  will  ever  again  risk  looking 
“soft”  on  terrorism  by  trying  to  make 
deals  for  the  hostages. 

The  fact  is  that  as  far  as  the  larger 
American  interests  in  the  Middle  East 
are  concerned,  Terry  Anderson  is 
expendable.  The  shooting  down  of 
the  Iranian  airliner  didn’t  help  him 
down  the  path  toward  freedom. 
Neither  did  the  Rushdie  case.  You 
sense  that  some  members  of  the  U.S. 
government  just  wish  they  could  keep 


Peggy  Say  off  Nightline. 

But  Terry  Anderson  refuses  to  die. 
From  released  hostages  we  have 
learned  that  he  is  sometimes  blind¬ 
folded  around  the  clock.  He  is  often 
kept  in  chains.  At  least  once,  in  his 
isolation  and  anguish,  he  beat  his 
head  against  his  cell  wall  until  the 
blood  was  pouring  down  his  face. 

Still,  he  insists  on  living.  He 
doesn’t  know  that  his  father  and  his 
brother  both  died  in  1986.  He  has 
never  held  his  daughter  Salome  in  his 
arms;  she  was  born  after  he  was 
kidnapped.  He  has  missed  four  base¬ 
ball  seasons  and  four  Super  Bowls 
and  one  presidential  election.  For 
1,464  days  he  hasn’t  entered  a 
restaurant  or  a  bookstore  or  bought  a 
pair  of  shoes.  He  hasn’t  seen  the  sea 
or  trees  in  full  bloom  or  felt  a  woman’s 
flesh.  Now  41,  he  is  growing  old  in  the 
company  of  men  sick  with  belief  and 
revenge. 

Some  of  us  are  too  far  gone  to  pray. 
But  in  our  separate  ways,  we  must 
remember  Terry  Anderson.  If  we  give 
up  on  him,  we  give  up  on  the  human 
race. 

Cable  sale 

The  Hearst  Corp.  has  put  its  cable 
operations  up  for  sale.  The  system, 
with  60,000  subscribers  in  the  San 
Francisco  area,  is  expected  to  fetch 
about  $150  million. 


Some  of  us  are  too  far  gone  to  pray.  But  in  our 
separate  ways,  we  must  remember  Terry  Anderson.  If 
we  give  up  on  him,  we  give  up  on  the  human  race. 
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We  can’t  promise  that  you’ll  build  an  empire  for  a  client, 
as  Ray  Kroc  built  McDonald’s,  but  we  can  tell  you  that  the 

1989  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  is  your  ally  in 
that  direction. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  is  designed  to 
assist  you  in  planning  smart,  sound  marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  strategies  . . .  and  to  give  you  facts  and  estimates  fast 
for  your  clients.  The  Market  Guide,  in  4  easy-to-use  sec¬ 
tions,  is  your  single,  most  efficient  facts-and-forecasts  tool. 

You’ll  find  the  latest  facts  and  figures  for  over  1,600  U.S. 
and  Canadian  cities  —  data  on  industries,  banking,  retail¬ 
ing,  utilities,  climate,  transportation,  daily  newspapers 
serving  the  area  . . .  exclusive  1989  market  rankings  of 
leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and  MSAs  according  to  E&P’s 
estimates  of  population,  personal  income,  total  retail  sales, 
food  sales  and  income  per  household  . . .  E&P’s  1989 

tables  for  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  estimates  of  sales  of  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise,  apparel,  food,  auto,  gasoline,  lumber/ 
hardware,  furniture,  eating  and  drinking  places,  drugs, 
number  of  retail  establishments  in  each  category;  totals. 
Plus  much  more! 

It’s  all  here  at  your  fingertips  . . .  crucial  marketing  data 
...  in  the  most  efficient,  single-volume  marketing  tool 
available  —  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide, 
available  NOW. 


From  MCDONALD’S:  BEHIND  THE  ARCHES 

by  John  F.  Love  (page  161), 
published  November,  1986  by  BANTAM 


Listings  like  this 
for  every  U.S. 
and  Canadian 
Newspaper  , 
Market.  / 


Corn'^iyurinf^"  / 


To  order  send  a 
check  or  money 
order  for  $70  ($90 
outside  of  U.S.)  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide 
11  W.  19th  St.  i 
New  York,  NY  / 
10011  / 


For  further 
information 
call: 

(212)  675-4380 
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Most  newspapers  have  only  dabbled 
with  target  marketing— but  not  The 
Pittsburgh  Press. 

Through  its  ZIP  ZAP  and  WRAP 
programs,  The  Press  offers  advertisers 
efficient  options  for  reaching  various 
audience  segments.  ZIP  is  based  on  ZIP 
codes.  ZAP  stands  for  Zoned  Advertising 
Pre-prints.  And  WRAP  is  Weekend  Retail 
Advertising  Pre-prints.  Each  helps  ad¬ 
vertisers  define  and  reach  different  audi¬ 
ences.  Similar  flexibility  is  available 
through  the  Sunday  newspaper. 

“The  message  from  nev\^apers 
always  has  been,  Here  we  are,  take  it  or 
leave  it,’”  said  advertising  director  Jerry 
Dunning.  "But  we  Iistjen  to  advertisers. 

We  find  out  what  they  need,  then  deliver. 

In  fact,  we  try  to  stay  ahead  of  them” 

That  includes  training  programs  for 
staff  members  to  help  them  meet  cunent 
advertisers’  needs,  as  well  as  aggressively 
seek  new  business. 

'This  type  of  service  to  the  customer 
is  an  essential  part  of  striving  for  Tbtal 
Quality  For  its  efforts.  The  Pittsburgh 
Press  has  been  recognized  by  Scripps 
Howard  for  the  best  total  market  cover¬ 
age,  the  best  range  of  products  to  deliver 
advertising,  the  best  cross-matching  of 
subscribers  with  advertisers’  customers, 
and  the  best  campaign  to  convert  ads 
from  other  media. 

'That’s  a  lot  of  work.  But  at  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  staying  on  target  with  the  customers 
is  simply  business  as  usual. 


DELIVERING  TOTAL  QUALITY 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
i!i  NEWSPAPERS 


